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SONNET. 


[ON BEING INTRODUCED TO ROBERT BROWNING.) 








BY ERIO MAOKAY. 


I knew thee first as one may know the fame 
Of some apostle, as a man may know 
The mid-day sun far shining o’er the snow. 
I hailed thee chief of singers! I became 
Vassal of thine, and warm’d me at the flame 
Of thy pure thought—my spirit all aglow 
With dreams of peace, and pomp, and lyric 
show, 
And all the splendors, Browning, of thy name! 


But now, a man reveal’d, a man of men, 

I see thy face, I clasp thee by the hand, 

And, though the Muses in thy presence stand, 
There’s room for me to loiter in thy ken. 
O lordly soul! O wizard of the pen! 

What news from God? What word from 

Fairyland? 
LonpDoN, ENGLAND. 


FIGHTING THE WIND. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








(THE Psylli border on the Nasamonians; these 
perished in the following manner: the south wind 
blowing upon them dried up all their water-tanks, 
and the whole country within Syrtis was dry; they, 
therefore, having consulted together, with one con- 
sent determined to make war against that wind (I 
only repeat what the Libyans say), and when they 
arrived at the sands, the south wind, blowing, 
covered them over, and when they had perished the 
Nasamonians took possession of their territory.— 
Herodotus, (V, 173.) 

Hear what befell a dusk race that dwelt in a 

Libyan land, 

Between the desert-like sea and the wandering 

sea-like sand! 


Steadily blew the south wind, cloudless the 
days filed by, 

Till void were the oasis wells, their chambers 
crannied and dry. 

Fell the lank fruit unripened—so fiercely the 
Biroc burned ; 

The blade returned to the earth, and the food- 
less cattle returned, 


Light was the brain of the people, goaded by 
hunger and thirst ; 

The beckoning palms and the fountain that 
mocked in the looming they cursed. 

Black were their fever-burnt lips, and start- 
ing their feverish eyes, 

Like wailful voices of autumn their hollow, 
delirious cries, 

“Let us,” they said, “bear arms, go forth, and 

make war on our foe— 

The Wind that is sent from the South by the 
God who worketh our woe!” 


Then they arose in their madness, and clad 
them in battle array, 

Stripped from the savage wild beasts that seek 
in the mountains their prey ; 

Skins of the pard and the lion, and mane- 
waving helmets they wore, 

And many an amulet trusted in fight at their 
girdles they bore. 


Then seize they the bow and the arrows more 
poison than fang of the asp; 
Lift they the spear and the leathern shield in 
their tremulous grasp ; 
Beat they on drums, and through shells of the 
Ocean faintly they blow, 
Faintly the war-cry sound, advancing to close 
with their foe, im «@ 
Him and his legions they saw not, appareled 
in darkness and heat ; 
They heard but his chariot wheels, the thunder 
of oncoming feet. 
But once their keen arrows they winged—but 


Then stricken they lay in the dust ; under dust 
no longer they strove! 

For, as seas are heaped up by the storm in its 
fury and might, 

So rose the great surge of the desert and hid 
them forever from sight. 


Thou hearest the tale as it runs in the chron- 
icle fadei and old: 

Canst thou read it anew and aright? Of thee, 
Human Heart, it is told! 

Look! thou art parched and hungered ; look 
how thou armest in vain 

To fight the invincible Wind—to be laid in 
the dust of the plain! 

Geneva, O. 


WHAT WOULD I GIVE. 


(WRITTEN ON A SUNDAY IN GERMANY.) 
BY PROF. GEORGE L. RAYMOND. 











Tuere where the flowers more fragrant lie, 
Crushed by the crowds that have passed them 
by, 
Stands a chapel, and oft from its door 
Hymns of the lowly worshipers pour, 
Crushed like the flowers, I trow. 
O, little Church, but what would I give, 
What would I give, and how would I live, 
To know as thy sweet souls know! 


There on the knoll, where the great trees 
sway, 

Swept by the wind they have failed to stay, 

Bend great crowds, while organ and bell 

Hail God’s Host that has deigned to dwell 
Shrined in their church below. 

O, great Church, but what would I give, 

What would I give, and how would I live, 
To know as thy hushed throngs know! 


There on the cliff that chancels the park, 

Nigh to the cloud where is trilling the lark, 

Men and maidens dance to the lay 

Biown by the blasts of the trumpeters gay, 
Fluttering to and fro, 

O, gay Cliff, but what would I give, 

What would I give, and how would I live, 
To know as thy light hearts know! 


There, where the sun burns all the view, 

What sounds there, in the boundless blue? 

Faith—is it more than a sweet despair? 

Truth—than one’s own note echoed in air? 
Love—than life’s bright dew? 

O, hushed heaven, but what would I give, 

How would I love, and how would I live, 
To know that the soul spoke true! 
Painceton, N. J, 





“THE REUNION OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM.” 


BY HIS EMINENCE JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, 





I HAVE received a letter from the editor 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, asking my views, 
** as a Catholic,” upon the movement now 
going on in the Anglican Church, having 
for its object the ‘‘ Reunion of Christen- 
dom.” I have leisure at present to pen but 
a brief reply. Allow me tosay, that I can- 
not conceive any practical plan for the ec- 
clesiastical union of all who bear the Chris- 
tian name which does not recognize 

1. Some authority, living and acting, 
that can definitely say what is or is not di- 
vine revealed truth, since upon Christ’s 
revelation his Church must be grounded. 

2. The obligation, strict and essen- 
tial, of receiving in its entirety Christian 
revelation, since Christ’s work ‘n giving a 
revelation would be, to say the least, use- 
less, if each individual were left free to ac- 
cept or reject that revelation, or any part 
of it, as his whim might dictate. 

8. That since Christ left a revelation 
he must have left some authorized inter- 
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puzzle given to unaided ignorance, some- 
thing which the ‘‘ unlearned and unstable” 
might ‘‘ wrest to their own destruction.” 
4. That since the mission of Christ's 
Church is to ‘‘teach all nations,” ‘* to ob- 
serve all things, whatsoever he has com- 
manded,” there must be some teacher 
teaching inChrist’s name, aud ‘‘as one 
having authority,” to guide his people un. 
erringly in the way of truth. 
Inthe Roman Catholic Church of the 
sixteenth century, when Luther went out 
from her, these great requisites of Chris- 
tian unity were found, and they are found 
as well in the Roman Catholic Church of 
to-day; elsewhere I fail to find them. 
In separation from the See of St. Peter, 
the center of Catholic unity, I can see only 
discord. In all this broad land there is no 
one who longs for truly Christian union more 
than 1 do, no one who would labor more 
earnestly to bring about so happy a result. 
May the Father of mercies grant that 
those ‘‘ other sheep,” for whose sake his 
Divine Son died, that are not yet of his 
fold, may speedily come home to it, that 
henceforth there may be ‘‘ one fold and one 
shepherd.” 





PRINCES’ ISLES IN THE PROPON- 


THEIR GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. 


BY THE HON. 8. 8. OOX, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO TURKEY, 


Tuere were nine muses. The Princes’ 
Isles are the same in number as those sisters. 
The muses had various functions in the hie- 
rarchy of song. These isles have a similar 
condition in the economy of Nature, not to 
speak of their artistic utilities. Their 
beauty and allurements are as varied as 
the hues of the waters around them. Yet 
they are similar; and, notwithstanding 
differences in history, size and cultivation, 
they cannot be accounted aliens to each 
other. The same geology, the same sun, 
the same production, the same insects 
even, give thema unity in variety which 
would be as pleasing as one of Sophocles’s 
plays to ascholar—or as the ¢ pluribus unum 
to a patriotic lover of our starry ensign. 
Like the Iris—which is seen with every 
dash of the clear water of the Propontis— 
(or Marmora) varios indula colores, this 
group, unless we except the bay of Naples, 
is without a peer in the archipelagoes or 
waters of our earth. 

The isles are onthe latitude of New 
York. But they have not its winter sleet, 
snow, chill and inclemency. They are a little 
southeast of Constantinople. They are 
sheltered from the harsh winds of the Black 
Sea, as the Bosphorus is not, by the north. 
ern range of Asiatic mountains. Thus they 
take on the climate and characteristics,and 
take in the same people that inhabit the 
isles of Greece, which Homer and Byron 
delighted to sing. 

The population is nearly all Greek. It 

umbers in all, perhaps, 7,000. Their gov- 
ernment by ‘he Sultan is hardly felt. It is 
nominal ; for the isles were,on the conquest 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II, given 
in fee to the Greek population of that city. 
Thereupon they flocked hither, with such 
wealth as was spared to them from the 
sacking of the city. Here they found al- 
ready built their religious houses and 
churches, sacred for a thousand years to 
their orthodox faith. Here they built 
their villas, and hence daily sailed in 
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business cares intent. What kind of a 

government have the isles? Upon some of 

them, the smaller ones, like Pita, Andro- 

vichi, Nanidro and Oxia—there are no resi- 

dents. Upon Plati—Sir Henry Bulwer’s 

Isle, so called—there are afew folk under 

an Armenian peasant. This peasant is the 

gentle castellan. He watches the tumble. 

down castles which the English minister 

erected in one of his eccentric moods. Con- 

sequently, upon only four of the isles is 

there need of a government or police. 

What do the police here? 

One of their functions is the protection 

of the few trees from the goats. The islands 

are traversed daily by herds of these vora- 
cious animals. They are generally asso- 
ciated with gentlest of big-tailed sheep. 

Both are under one shepherd. But as the 

goat will eat anything, even an American 

petroleum can, and especially as he will 

climb the rocks and almost trees for any- 

thing verdant, they are the pests, not only 

of these isles, where some verdure is left, 

but of the Orient. When the young boys 

and girls who are shepherds are aloof from 

the forester, owner, or police, in remote 

places, they help the goats to make havoc 

of the woods and foliage. In these coun- 

tries, almost denuded of trees by fire and 

war and reckless peasants, who know and 

care nothing for the sanitary, climatic and 
agricultural value of trees, this devastation 
is simply criminal. Cypras was, until the 
English control, almost ruined by the 
greedy goat. Last summer, when ventur- 
ing up the pretty creek out of the Bospho- 
rus, whereon are situated the ‘‘Sweet 
Waters of Asia,” a mile or more with the 
meandering stream, I saw a couple of gentle 
shepherd youths, with a flock of goats, on 
the beautiful hillside. The boys were in 
the trees. They had “little hatchets” and 
saws. They were cutting off the limbs for 
the sustenance of their flock. Thus pass- 
eth away the glory of these little Lebanons 
of Asia! 

Theseisles, however, are now pretty well 
guarded. They bid fair to preserve what 
bosky beauty and sylvan shade they have, 

The Sultan is wise beyond most of his 
subjects. He preserves the grand Belgrade 
forests, in whose cool haunts, from the 
borders of the Bosphorus to the Black Sea 
shore, there are miles of splendid roads 
through deep, verdurous alleys and paths, 
for equestrians and carriages. Deer still 
frequent these woods. These Belgrade 
woods are made famous by the vivid de- 
scriptions of Lady Mary Montagu, who 
sojourned here, when her husband was 
Minister. Besides this forest, the Sultan 
hes made his grounds about Yildez palace 
umbrageous in trees and shrubs, and taste- 
ful in pretty Jakes and fountains. Photo- 
graphs of these he has had taken. He re- 
quested me to send to the President these 
pictures. This I have done. He desires 
some of our American indigenous trees, 
being partial tu conifera, as he contemplates 
enlarging his forest domain, and to remove 
the reproach of barrenness from the hills 
which overlook the Bosphorus above the 
palaces of Beckitash and Dolma-Batché, 
To make this plan a success, the omniv- 
orous goat must go! But as long as the 
peasant relies on the goat for milk, he is 
loath to let him go. 

Although the Bosphorus is fifteen miles 
away to the north from our Prinkipo home 
and isle, still it is within my bailiwick, 
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nine Princes’ Isles were attached to the 
‘Sixth Circle,” or prefecture of Pera—‘he 
city on the hill opposite Constantinople 
proper, or Stamboul. It was owing to the 
skill of Blacque Bey —the Prefect or 
Mayor of the ‘‘ Circle »—tha‘ these isle sim- 
proved. But recently the isles have been 
added to the Prefecture of Iemid, whose 
capital, at the end of the gulf of that name, 
is famous in the annals of Bithynia, in her 
earlier Roman and more recent Byzantine 
ecclesiastical history. However, the rule 
is nearly the same as when Blacque Bey 
was the Prefect. The government is still 
based on the ideas of municipal, or Home 
Rule, with considerable freedom about 
taxation; for the people are allowed volun- 
tarily to pay for their own improvements. 

The government of the isles is so much 
mixed that it is more difficult to under- 
stand its philcsophy than autocratically to 
administer it. To understand its com. 
bined central and local character, you must 
study its Turkish features. In the old 
Arabic legislation, municipal rule was not 
the exception. The Ottoman did not 
greatly change the gencral polity and ad- 
ministration of affairs when Turkey was 
conquered from the Greeks. Both systems 
were decentralizing. In the old Greek 
system, there was much reserved to the 
provinces and the people of the localities 
‘*respectively.” This was the main-spring 
of Grecian survival and of Turkish contin. 
uance. One of the changeless things in 
this country is the fixed fact that, while the 
Greek emperors ruled, there were the same 
capitulations or privileges extended by the 
Greeks to the Turks as the Turks now ex- 
tend to the Greeks and Franks. The con- 
cessions went almost as far in religious 
matters as Lord Baltimore and Roger Wil- 
liams; so that the Moslem had the privi- 
lege of erecting mosques within the very 
heart and walls of the Stamboul triangle; 
just as now, the American Bible House 
and Female Home School, not to speak of 
the American (Robert) College, are toler- 
ated within its jurisdiction. 


The Sultan is, when he chooses, practi- 
cally absolute. He controls purse and 
sword. Although the ‘Gotha Almanac” 
puts the government down as a constitu- 
tional monarchy, it is so in form only. 
There was a constitution adopted on the 
23d of December, 1876, under some up- 
heaval, but it remains a dead letter. The 
Sheik, Ul Islam, represents the spiritual 
power of the Culiphate He is neither 
priest nor magistrate, but an interpreter 
of the sacred Koran, which is a law for the 
realm, except when the Sultan dispenses 
with the interpretation. There are titles, 
but no nobility, no hereditary lords. 
‘* Effendi,” the name by which the princes 
and even the ‘“‘honorable women,” are 
called, isno more than ‘esquire.” Other 
titles, such as Aga and Pasha, are only 
convenient handles to names like Tewfik, 
Ali, Mustafa and Mahmet. There is a 
title representing the controlling power, by 
which the administration is known—viz., 
the Sublime Porte. It is a locality, on or 
near the Seraglio Point, where the Bos- 
phorus flows into the Sea of Marmora on 
one side, and theGolden Horn flows into 
the same sea on the other. But as all 
names of places in Turkey have an inner 
meaning, so Sublime Porte means the ex- 
alted seat of justice. As the Bible tells us, 
justice was administered ‘at the gate,” or 
**Porte.” It was the Oriental custom. So 
that this gate is known as the gate of jus- 
tice par excellence! 

The empire in its grand divisions is made 
up of vilayets. These are governed each 
by a vilay. There are subordinates like 
governors of counties, called Mudirs, or of 
divisions of counties called Caimakans. 
The Governor of this isle of Prinkipo is a 
Caimakan. Sometimes these officers, es- 
pecially in Christian neighborhoods," are 
Christians. Many of the Turks are de- 
scendants of Christians, and one-half of 
the population of Turkey, which is esti- 
mated at thirty-six millions, are not Turk- 
ish. The idea of the government is patri- 
archa], whether it is practiced or not. 
What would seem anomalous in other coun- 
tries is here a rule—viz., that there are 
governments within the government. These 
are patriarchal, and both civil and ecclesi- 
astical in theirfunctions. The Greek sub- 





jects in their internal affairs are ruled by 
their own lawsand magistrates. There are 
heads to the Armenian, Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin communities. There is a Greek pa- 
tion, Oorvom Milletti. It is ruled by a 
Council. In this the laity have much con- 
trol. The patriarch is called *‘His Beati- 
tude.” With his Bishops he forms a synod 
in religious matters, Throughout the coun- 
try, in every district, city, and village, civil 
relations are regulated by these councils 
and synods, along with the ecclesiastical. 
The civil representative may be a Turk. 
The Caimakan, or chief of this isle.of Prin- 
kipo, isnowa Turk. He used to be a 
Greek. You scarcely see him or hear of 
him. He called on Admiral Franklin, 
when he anchored here with the ‘‘ Kear- 
sarge,” but informed him that he had no 
residence, only an office on the isle. He 
did not expect,therefore, the Admiral to re- 
turn hiscall. I iuave not received a call 
from His Excellency, but I have heard 
from him, in an unpleasant way, when he 
interfered with my comfort and courtesy, 
without suspecting from my modest de- 
meanor that 1 represented some sixty mil- 
lions of free-born Americans. I was cau- 
tioned against as the man with a high silk 
bat, who was guilty of some misadven- 
ture, notentirely in accord with his sense 
of decorum. When he learned his mistake, 
the correction was prompt and adequate. 
More of that hereafter. It is one of the 
mysteries of Asia; and as these isles are in 
Asia, let us not pluck out its heart too sud- 
denly. 

Prinkipo, like the other eight ‘‘ Isles of the 
Princes,” has a good deal of Home Rule, It 
is in the form of a council, which is elected 
by the householders. It has power, in 
some way, to levy some of the taxes; but 
it takes care not to do it, to any great ¢x- 
tent; for the revenue is taken to the city 
and becomes a common fund. This fund 
does not always inure to the good of the 
island. For there the taxes—where withal 
to light, police and improve the isles, or 
at least this isle of Prinkipo — are vol- 
untary contributions by the rich folks. 
There are taxes—the old octroi—levied 
here upon donkeys and carriages. They 
pay for the removal of the garbage and to 
improve the streets and roads. Altogether 
the system is not the perfection of munici- 
pal home rule. Thereare some thirty police, 
called ‘* Zapticho,” in the town which is 
near the shore. These keep the peace, 
watch the scala (or quay) and shipping, and 
light the lamps. They seldom penetrate 
into the interior of the island, which is a 
dozen miles in girth. Once in a while. 
when sauntering over the hights of the is- 
land, or among the pines, there comes on 
you, unexpectedly, a strange-looking man, 
as if he were lost out of one of Ulysses’s 
pinnaces in an erratic way, or just from 
Epirus or Macedonia, or had been tossed 
out of the Cyclades by an earthquake, or 
hud swum ashore by some help of the 
Homeric gods or goddesses. He is in the 
old Greek costume, with embroidered vest, 
large red sash, and baggy pants. As a 
sigo of his Turkish subjection, he wears the 
red fez. In his sash he has some Damas- 
cus pistols, silver-mounted. They are as 
handsome and as harmless as those of our 
Cavass. There protrudes from the sash the 
jeweled handle of the Damascene dirk or 
yataghan, There is a sword or cimeter by 
his side, and altogether he appears quite 
voluminous at his middle. He wears low 
shoes, with silver buckles, turned up at the 
toes, with high black silk stockings. His 
brow is corrugated with care. His hair and 
moustache are blonde; his frame stalwart. 
Two dogs follow him about. What is his 
business? To protect the forest, etc., from 
goat, fire or spoilers. The trees must not 
be disturbed. Fig and olive, pine and 
pomegranate on the ruad or by-paths, or 
over the stone fences, each and all are pre- 
cious. The world does move, 

This elaborate forester of the Albanian 
mountains is too proud to make 
his avocation known. He is yet to 
arrest any one. He trudges along as 
independently as if he were in his 
native Croatia. He is one of the hardy 
race of mountaineers, which has seen much 
fighting. He is on good terms with my 
Dalmatian serviteur (no profanity intended), 
Pedro Sckoppegalia. I hope the forester’s 
name is not so urpronounceble as Pedro’s. 





Besides guarding the forest, vines and 
fruits of the isles, these men act as private 
guards to houses and grounds. They are 
good orthodox Greek Christians; and 
whether as Slavs or Greeks, I suppose they 
love Russia more than Turkey. There are 
not many of them; but they give pictur- 
esqueness to the scene. No robbers are on 
the isle. As some one saidtome: “If a 
robber should make a raid here, how could 
he get off the island without being caught?” 
The beggars are few and are easily satis- 
fied. They are a law anda police to them- 
selves. There does not seem much neces- 
sity fur these guardians of the vine and 
pine, fig and pomegranate; for few people 
here lock their doors at night, much less 
their gardens and fields? 

Altogether the population seems to be 
happy and contented. Whether it be the 
fisherman sitting on the sand, mending his 
nets after the apostolic method, or the lit- 
tle girls plucking the grapes in the vine- 
yards, or figs in the orchards, or the wo- 
men attending their children or their wash- 
ing, the song ever goes up from cheerful 
throats and well-fed stomachs. The preva- 
lent song is Greek. Ithas a weird, quaint 
melody of which I have heard snatches in 
some comediettas at the Casino in New 
York. 

There can be little use in having much 
police on the Islands, as, at nearly every 
point, you meet groups of honest people. 
The carriers with their kegs of fresh wa- 
ter on their donkeys; the fruit venders and 
foot peddlers, and the donkey drivers or 
parties, are everywhere. Bevies of girls 
and children are in the woods, sitting on or 
playing among the rocks, or ersconced 
amidst the aromatic shrubbery. There are 
no Naiads here. All are Dryads; for there 
are no fountains, only wells; and trees in 
plenty, where the wood nymphs cluster 
and chatter and laugh their golden moments 
away. Sometimes, when the bands play at 
the restaurants, or a Bohemian comes 
along with his hand-organ, the young folks 
have a dance. There is much provision on 
the isle for picnics and parties. The steamer 
from the city, especially on Sunday, brings 
its thousands to the isle for pastime, and 
they make the hours fly on winged feet. 

Although there are many and various 
people sojourning on the isle—some of 
whom are occasionally addicted to Bier 
de Vienne, and the horrid mastic or whisky 
of jthe country—I have not seen one case 
of drunkenness, fighting, or quarreling. 
The policeman, therefore, when not a gay 
and happy forester—a graphic personage 
to be observed—is almost supererogatory. 

The roads are in admirable repair, and 
fit for the finest; vehicles. Occasionally 

an invalid lady climbs the mountain in the 
old sedan chair. The paths up and down 
are for donkeys and promenaders, who 
flock over the island from morning till 
evening, in search of cool spots and al 
fresco dining. Now and then these social 
amenities indicate a church féte or love 
making; for the women of the isle have 
rare Hellenic beauty and coquettish ways. 
Besides these promenaders you meet fre- 
quently the peddlers of all kinds of wares, 
cakes, confections, fruit—and water. 
Everything you want here from a needle 
to a pair of shoes; from a peach to a glass 
of ice-cream, is brought to your very door, 
The water that you drink is drawn from 
wells in the valleys on the east and west 
sides of the isle. The proprietors own a 
donkey drove. They fill four casks of pure 
cool water from the deep wells, rope the 
casks with equipoise dexterously. on the 
donkey’s back, and dispense it around to 
the private houses and restaurants. Water 
costs about half a piaster a keg, or two 
cents. Some of these venders of water and 
things are hamals. They bear great loads 
from the scala and ferries to any part of the 
island. They are copies of the stalwarts 
of Stamboul, who can carry 600 or 700 
pounds of furniture, trunks, or what-not up 
the hills and never start a hair. 

In all my three months of life here I 
have yet to meet from the people, old or 
young, one act or look of discourtesy, or 
observe one Bad l30y made after the sim- 
ilitude of Peck’s. The Greek origin of the 
people has given them graces beyond the 
reach of Art, and my summer at Prinkipo 
has been a revel in the very heart of 





Nature. 





“THE LOVE OF GOD WHICH IS IN 
CHRIST JESUS OUR LORD.” 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 








THERE are a great many people who pro- 
fess to believe in God and declare that they 
are relying upon his character as Love for 
their salvation. At the same time they 
reject Jesus Christ as the only Mediator be- 
tween God and man. ‘Since God is 
Love,” they say, ‘‘ where is the need ofa 
Mediator? Why should we plead the Atone- 
ment, or why indeed should God require 
one in order to our forgiveness and salva- 
tion?” 

There are no two more precious doctrines 
in the Bible than those of the Love of God 
and the Divine Fatherbood of God. And 
yet it is sorrowfully true that there are no 
two doctrines of revelation which are more 
abused by men who profess to believe,them 
than these. It isa common thing to find 
men who excuse themselves from the con- 
fession of Christ on the ground of their 
alleged belief in the Love and Fatherhood 
of God. These people set the Love and Fa- 
therhood of God in opposition to the doctrine 
of salvation through faith in Christ, and 
deny that the Fatherhood of God is only re- 
vealed in the Son of God, and that sonship 
is only obtained through faith in him, by 
which we are born of the Spirit and so 
made partakers of his divine nature. 

Several summers since I was preaching 
in a little schoolhouse on the south shore of 
Massachusetts, where I was spending a 
part of my vacation. At the close of one 
service, held on a week night, at which 
there were about one hundred and fifty 
persons present (a large portion of whom 
were summer guests residing in the neigh- 
borhood), a lady came up aad spoke to me, 
and ip a very patronizing manner told me 
that she had ‘* quite enjoyed ” my discourse. 
To which I replied expressing thanks that 
she had been pleased, and then in turn 
asked her a question which is common 
with me under these circumstances. 

** And are you a Christian, madam?’* 

‘*T believe in God,” was her reply. 

‘* Yes; but are you a Christian?” I again 
asked. 

‘* Well, I suppose not in your sense.” 

‘* Never mind my sense,” I replied. ‘‘Are 
you a Christian in any sense?” 

** Well, I have no doubt that Jesus Christ 
was a very good man, and that he lived 
and died perhaps as you have said; but 
then I do not believe that he was the Son 
of God.” 

“Then you do not believe the record 
which God has given of him in the Bible?» 

‘No, 1 do not believe the Bibleis a di- 
vinely inspired book. I cannot believe that 
the accounts of the birth and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ are true. I believe them to be 
mere delusions, born of the enthusiasm of 
the early disciples of Christ, and probably 
invented or written about the second cen- 
tury; and the historical records, so-called 
in the Old Testament, are too absurd and 
improbable to be taken any serious thought 
of except as allegories or religious fables.” , 

“Then,” I replied, with a surprised tone, 
‘¢ you are an infidel.” 

‘Oh! no, Iam not an infidel; for I be- 
lieve in God with all my heart and soul.” 

‘‘Indeed,” I replied. ‘* And in what God 
do you believe?” 

“Why, in the God of Nature; in the God 
of Love.” 

“And is the God of Nature the tiod of 
Love?” 

‘‘Why, certainly,” with much surprise 
in her tone. 

‘“*But, madam, pardon me, how and 
where did you find out that the God of Na- 
ture is the God of Love? Who informed you 
of that truth? In what ancient religious 
book or modern philosophical treatise did 
you come across this discovery? I ask you 
this question not out of captiousness, but 
very sincerely; for you must know that the 
question of the disposition of the God of 
the universe toward his creatures has been 
a matter of speculative controversy since 
men began to make inquiry into the being 
and attributes of God. So far as I know, 

the Bible alone, among all books, has clear- 
ly taught us this sublime truth, and Jesus 
Christ is the complete revelation and em- 
bodiment of the love of God.” 

“Ob!” was her prompt reply, ‘7 do not 
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Nature is my teacher. Iam an artist, don’t 
you know, and I spend my summers by the 
sea and io the woods sketching; and all Na- 
ture speaks to me of the love of Gnd. The 
music of the sea as it laps the shingles on 
the beach, the sighing of the evening 
zephyrs, the moonlight on the water, the 
beautiful foliage of the trees and the lovely 
green grass that carpets the earth, the 
beauty and the fragrance of the flowers, 
the twinkling of the stars in the clear 
heavens above, the glinting of the sun- 
beams tbrough the leav's aud branches of 
the trees, the singing of the birds and—oh! 
everything in Niture reminds me that God 
is Love. I think it is a horrid doctrine which 
you ministers preach that the love of God 
isreveakd and manifested in tue awful 
story of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. I 
cannot believe in such a cruel God. For if 
he were Love he would never have allo ved 
bis Son to be murdered as the Jews mur- 
dercd Jesus Christ, and especially would he 
never have deliberately given him up to 
such a death, and refused to arswer bim 
when he called out * My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ N»> God of Love 
would ever have acted ia that mauoner 
toward bis Son.” 

And so she went in a kind of poetical 
rhapsody over Nature and in a polite tirade 
against the story of the cross. [ let her talk 
on until gbe stopped, almost ou! of breath, 
and thea replied to her somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

**My dear madam, all that you say 
about the sea, and tbe flowers, and the 
sublight, and the voice of birds is very 
beautiful; but last month, just over there 

in sight of land there was a noble shio 
dashed to pieces on tie rcks, aud mvure 
than fifty sailors who had been away from 
home two years On a Whaling voyage were 
sent to the bottom of the ocean, almost 
in sight and hearing of thir wives and 
children. Tell me, what does the frigh*- 
‘ul avd merciless fury of the ocean, when 
lashed by storm and tempest teach ycu? 
If the flowers tell of the love of Gud, what 
do the poisonous weeds and ivy 1each you? 
It the song of birds t acnes you that God is 
Love, what does the bi:s of the rat lesouke 
teach you? If the suosbive glintiog tbrough 
the trees and fall ng in Jiaes of silvery light 
upon the green carpeted earth, teach that 
God 18 Love, what does the blasting lgnt- 
ning aod the aesolating tornado teach you?” 

Sve looked almost dazed for a moment, 
and then, witha shrug of her sboulders 
which was almost a shudder, she calmly 
said: ‘On! | never al.ow myself to think 
of such awful thivogs, My region is to 
look on the brigut side and not on the dark 
side of life. My religion makcs me hope. 
ful and glad; yours makes you zloomy and 
tad.” Avd with this she bude me gocd 
bight, and left the little schoolhouse, suut- 
ting her cyes to storm and rattlesnakes, 
and thinking bli:sfully oply of the glinting 
sunshine and the song of birds. 

Now, as a matter of fact, this good lady 
had plagiarized the doctrine of the Bible 
which teaches us that G.dis Love in Jesus 
Corist, and then had thrown the Bible 
overboard, rejected Jesus Christ and tacked 
the truth she had filched from God’s Book 
onto her system of unbelicf, and supposed 
that she had gleaned this truth fiom 
Nature. This is the religion of sentimen- 
talism which £0 many are dejuding their 
souls with, A half truth stvulen from the 
Bible, but which has no force or power, 
separated from Jesus Christ is their ‘‘ stock 
in trade.” 


God is Love and Godisa Heavenly Father; 
but these truths are not discovered out of 
or apart from Jesus Christ; nor can we 
come into the blessing of them except 
thruugh him who is at once the revealer 
and embodiment of them. The love of 
God is in Christ Jesus our Lord, and is 
found nowhere else. We shall never weary 
proclaiming the blessed truth that God is 
Love and that ‘he that dwelleth in Love 
dwelleth in God and God in him” ; but we 
can only proclaim it or even know it in 
Christ. All saving truth is “in him.” “Jn 
him we have redemption, through his 
blood the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of bis grace, wherein be hath 
abounded toward us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence.” “In him is life”; “in bim” 





philosophical, to teach me that God is Love. ' 


are seated together in the heavenly places; 
and witbout or apart from him we neither 
know God nor bave any part io his eterval 
saving Love. This is a truth so important 
that it cannot be urged too intensely, or 
too frequently. 

When I was a little boy of eight or nine 
years, I was sitting with my old grand- 
mother before a great old-fashioned open 
fireplace on which a great fire of logs were 
burning. The dear old mother suspended 
her knitting for a moment (she was always 
knitting), and stooped down to arrange the 
two ends of a stick of wood which bad 
burned through and fallen out ow the 
hearthstone. In dving so, her spectacles 
fell off ber nose on to the stone hearth, acd 
one of the eyeglasses was unfortuna’ely 
broken. But my ‘*‘granvy” was not ds- 
turbed by tbe accident. She quietly pulled 
the ¢x'ra pair, which she always carried on 
the top of her head, down to her face, and 
picked up the brokecn pair. Having satis- 
ficd berself of the ex ent of the dimage, 
she at once released the whole eyeglass 
from the fyane, and, turning to me, said: 

* Here Fred, is something which will 
amuse you,” and she handed me the un- 
broken eye glass, 

I did vot know in what way I might be 
amused by what t> my eyes was but a li'- 
tle piece of glus’. It was a double convex 
lens; but then a convex Jens was a scien- 
tific instrument of unkoown value to me, 
so I said: 

‘I don’t see how I am to amuse myself 
with that, Grandma?” 

The dear old lady rose from her place 
bef re tne fire, and leading the way, said: 
‘*Come with me, my dear, und | wil! snow 
yvu how you may smuse yourself with this 
bit of glass whose use and power you do 
not ucderstand ” 

It was a brilliant day in winter time; the 
sun was shining from a cluudless sky, and 
being near noon time, it was at the h ght 
of its power. 

My grandmother led me out on to the 
broad veraods on the south side of the 
house, end taking a piece of white paper 
with her, she pliced the bit«f glass above 
it, facing ‘he sun. Jn an i stant there ap. 
peared a bridiant circle of white light upon 
the surface of the white paper. This at 
once interested me. I could not under- 
stand why the un sbiving through the glass 
stould make it so white und jight. But 
the wonder was to come. Drawing the 
glass up and down, the brilliant spot in- 
creased and decreased in s ze until at Jast 
the spot of light shrank to an infinitesimal 
point of white ligh’; and then in a mo- 
meat, to my astonishment, the paper beyan 
to smoke, and then to buro. I was filled 
with wonder and amazenenot. The power 
of a double convex lent to concentrate rays 
of the sun upon a focal pont and generate 
such 4 heat as to produce combustion was 
unknown tome. Inthe midst of my ex- 
clamations of wonder my good grand- 
mother repeated her experiments upon the 
side of the house and upon tue sleeve cf 
my jacket until 1 was wild with desire to 
try it myself. Having obtained the pre- 
cious insirumen’, I experimented with it 
until I succeeded in operating it with sat- 
istactory results; and then I bolted down 
the villegestreet in search of boys to whom 
I intended to exhibit my wondertul “ burn- 
ing glass.” I quickly found an interested 
cowpany of spectators, to whom I explained 
the wonders of the gliss and made demon- 
stration of its powers upon their jacket 
sleeves and upon the back of their bands, 
whenever I could induce some skeptic to 
allow me to prove to him that the smoke 
and fire were no tricks but real substances 
produced by the glass. 


This little incident of my childhood 
comes back tome now. How was it that 
the sun ebining through that gliss would 
burn even unto fire when the same 
sun, shiving out into all the world, only 
produced a mild and gentle warmth? The 
answer is easy. Its power was concen- 
trated by means of the glass. Now, sup- 
pose one would say: “1 believe in the heat 
of the sun, but 1 do not believe in your 
burning glasses. I am content with the 
gun at its natural strength.” If it werea 
case of life and death that fire should be 
produced, a belief in aud a use of the burn. 
ing glacs would be necessary. The sun 





God is well pleased with us; “in him” we 


would shine all the same, and a certaip 


geuial warmth from it might be experi- 
enced, but it would kindle no fire unless 
its rays were gathered and focalized upon 
the point where the fire was desired. It is 
even 80 with the love of God. It is shin- 
ing, so to speak, out upon the whole world; 
and all men, saints and sinners, are gain- 
ing acertain measure of diftused benefit 
from it; but the general or universal love 
of God for the world and all created things 
will not savea single soul. God has seta 
great burning glass in the earth, through 
which all the rays of his mighty love are re- 
fracted upon those who draw near to it. 
Jesus Christ is that burning glass. He is 
the one Mediatir between God aod man, 
through whom the saving grace and love 
cf God works with power. Yonder he is 
lifted up to the sight of the world on the 
Cross of Sacrifice, and whosoever believeth 
io bim is saved. As the sinner draws near 
to G.d by. Carist Jesus, and looks at the 
invisible God, as reveuledin bis Son Jesus 
Coris', aud approaches him through that 
medium, lo! bis soul is at once set on fire 
by the aivine love which is shed on us 
abundintly by the Hcly Ghost. 

I, is here, and only here that we can fiod 
the Jove o' @.d operating in saving power. 
Let the children of God always draw near 
to God by Lim, and *krep themselves in 
the love of God,” as that lve is mavifested 
and poured out upon us through him. Let 
tbe sinoer, no matter how lost from God, 
draw near to God by Jesus Curist, snd 1! 
as he koeels at the fuct of the Cross *‘ the 
washing of regeneration and tbe renewing 
of the Holy Guost” will be his gracious 
portion. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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Ir's a very hard thing to write English so 
that it is not vulnerable to the pevcil of the 
verbal critic. Ibave now been trying te du 
it for alongtime; but, as yet, huve not suc- 
ceeded. la fact, [ long ago came to the 
conclusion that 1 never should succe d. 
§ il) | bave made £0 much progress in the 
art of writing our mother tongue (and have 
gained so much confidence in mysei!) that I 
do not hesitate to a'tack the diction of 
others, though I know ‘ull well when Ido 
so that I ran the risk of being attacked in 
my turn and of finding myself the worst 
hurt in the end. 

For my own pleasure and profit, and also, 
I hope, for the pleasure and profit of such 
as shall read me. I herewith venture oa a 
jittle verbal criticism, seeking my material 
where one would expect to find least of it. 
Woether [ be right or wrong in my fault- 
finding, what I shall do will tend to make 
th: se that read me think and observe, 
which are very good things to make people 
do, be they who they may. Every one that 
takes any ioterest in diction koows that of 
Jate we are giving much more attention to 
our Erglish than we did only a few years 
ago. As an evidence of this, one might 
cite the great number of manuals and 
treatises devoted to matters of interest to 
persons smbitious to speak and to write 
with propriety, that have appeared of late, 
and have for the most part met with a cor- 
dial welcome. 

Some of these works, uofortunately, are 
not so well calculated to perform the mis- 
sion they are sent out On as would be de- 
sirable. They should surely all be written 
in good English—Eoglish that will bear 
close scrutiny—but they are not. Some ot 
them, in fact, are written in very faulty 
English. One of this sort I chanced upon 
only a few days ago. It is entitled * Toe 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition,” 
and was written by David J. Hill, LL.D., 
President of the University of Lewisburg. 
President Hull, it seems, is the author of a 
‘* Rhetorical Series,” of which this is the 
first book. 

The second paragraph of President Hill’s 
preface suys: 

‘¢ Jt is taken for granted that those who 
will use (1) this book can (1) both (2) read 
(2) and write simple English (2) sentences. 
For such students, the mere (8) making (4) 
of sentences is (5) an unprofitable exercise. 
What they especially need is direction (6) 





how to concentrate the mind upon the 


work of composing. The only way to 
acquire skill in writing is by actual prac- 
lice (7) in the various processes of the art. 
Accordingly (8), learners should first be 
assisted (9) in finding a subject of (10) 
thought, and (10) then be shown how to 
accumulate (11), arrange and express the 
ideas connected with the theme (12). This 
view has given shape to (18) the treatment 
of composition (14) in this book. The 
learner is conducted, step by step, through 
the entire work (15) of writing a composi- 
tion, including (16) the selection (17) of a 
subject, the accumulation (18) of materials, 
the arrangement (19) of the (20) materials, 
the choice (21) of words, the construction 
(22) of sentevces, the use (28) of figurer, 
tue variat‘on (2) of expression, the prep- 
aration (25) of the (26) manuscript, the 
criticism (27) of the (28) completed produc- 
tion avd the cl ssificatwen (29) of in (30) as 
a (31) specific form of comp. s.tion.” 


(1.) It will be perceived that we have 
here a confusion of tenses—first a future, 
then a present tense in the same sentence. 
Instead of cen, wri'e will be able. 

(2.) Toe words bth, reid and English are 
uscle-s; they only encumber the sentence. 
The writer has jus’ said that his bvok is an 
* introduction to Koglish composuion.” 

(8.) This word is misplaced. I.is nota 
question of mere making, but of making 
mere sentences. 

(4) To write should bave been reused, 
Nothing in the paragrapb mre betrays the 
n vice than the using of to make, timply to 
avoid the tautophony of repetition. 

(5.) Would be. 

(6 ) Direc im how is not English. To be 
s'oon how. 

(7.) By actual practic: will not do. A 
vero, in some form, is imperatively called 
for. By practicing, therefore. We learn 
by seeing and cbserving; not by sight and ob. 
seroution, Actual, and the seven words 
after practice are worse that useless, 

(8.) Useless again. The sentence should 
begin with the next word. 

(9.) Aid d would better the diction, 

(10.) Hur thought, for consideration, not 
0’. Of thought and, bowever, is useless. 

(11) Accumul ule ideas! 

(12.) Connected with the theme is, proba. 
bly intended to mean suggented by it. 

(18.) Given shape to should give place to 
has shaped. The autbor’s locution might 
mean that but for this view there would 
have been no shape. 

(14.) Of the art of composing. 

(15.) Caange work to process and} omit 
the next four words. ° 

(16) Not including, but which includes, 
Including conveys the idea of sometbing 
additional; which includes, the idea consist. 
ing of, ‘~bich is what is meant. 

(17.) Selecting. (19) Arranging. (21.) 
Ch wsing. (22.) Constructing, (28) Using. 
(24.) Varying. (25.) Preparivg. (27.) 
Uriticiing. (29) Clansifyi+g. It wiil be 
readily seen, I think, that the active form 
is demanded in all toese cases. 

(18.) Idiom says that we collect, not ac- 
cumulate materials. Accumulate is ured 
comparatively seldom as a transitive verb, 
except by those who are fond of big words, 

(20) (26) (28) and (81) should come out, 
and production und form should bein the 
plural. 

(80 ) Zt should give place to compkted pro- 
ductions. 

Re-write the paragraph making the 
changes suggested, and we have: 

Itis taken for granted that those who 
will use this book will be able to write sim. 
ple sentences. For such students, the 
writing of mere sentences would be an un- 
profitable exercise. What they especially 
need is to be shown how to concentrate the 
mind upon the work of composing. The 
only way to acquire skill in writing is to 
practice. Learners should first be aided in 
finding a subject, then be shown how to ar- 
range and to express the ideas suggested by 
it, This view has shaped the treatment of 
the art of composing in this book. The 
learner is conducied, step by step, through 
the entire process of composing, which in. 
cludes the selecting of a subject, the col- 
lecting of materials, the arranging of mate. 
rials, the choosing of words, the construct- 
ing of sentences, the using of figures, the 
varying of expression, the preparing of 
manuseript, the criticising of completed 





productions, and the classifying of com. 
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pleted productions as specific forms of com- 
position. 

An excellent example of an error fre- 
quently made by unskilled writers—that of 
thinking one thing and writing another— 
is offered by the last paragraph of Pres- 
ident Hill’s preface, which says: 

“‘The present edition has been carefully 
revised, and is printed from new electro- 
type plates, but does not differ substantially 
from the first form of the book published 
in 1878.” 

Now, it is not the present edition that has 
been revised, but the previous edition, and 
the present edition, as we have it, is the re- 
sult of the said revision—a very different 
thing. The present edition may be revised 
at some future time; and it is to be hoped, I 
think, that it will be. Further, President Hill 
grievouly transgresses a rhetorical Jaw that 
antedates old Moses by separating the first 
and the last clause of the sentence with the 
second clause, which tells us something that 
has no connection whatever with the in- 
formation conveyed in the other two 
clauses. The skilled writer keeps the words 
together and the clauses together that are 
related. Finally, the sentence would be 
better balanced with i between but and 
does. 
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THE STUDY OF ITALIAN OPERA. 
METHODS AND MASTERS. 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


I nAveE lately read a very interesting pa- 
per from the pen of the late Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, on the training of Italian 
singersin the eighteenth century—which 
was by a course of systematic, unremit- 
tiag, minute and severe, yet careful instruc- 
tion and discipline, beginning early, and 
continuing lony. In the desuetude of this 
method, the writer found the reason for 
**the scarcity of good singers in these 
days” and the decadence of opera singing 
asa fine art. Without great methods and 
great masters there must be few and fewer 
great artists. ‘In those old days,” says Mad- 
ame Dolby, ‘‘ singers gave up their entire 
lives to music, and thought of nothing else.” 
They were dedicated. 1n the great schools 
of Rome, Naples, Bologna and Venice, this 
was the student’s daily program: ,‘‘ One 
hour to be spent in reading « icult music 
by sight; a second in the exercise of a trill; 
& third in running smooth passages; a 
fourth in pronouncing; a fifth in the exer- 
cise of scales and solfeggi, under the eye of 
a master with aiooking-glass before him, 
to prevent his making grimaces. After 
midday he spent halfan hour in mastering 
the theory of music, another in receiving 
and puttiog down on paper themes for 
counterpoint. A composition lesson was 
then given in some theme or motet accord. 
ing to the capacity of the pupil; and these 
were the ordinary exercises of each day.” 

It was not till after eight or nine years of 
such training, seconded by regular and 
temperate habits of living, that the pupil 
was allowed to appear before the public. 
Not only has such thorough artistic training 
here suffered a notable decline, but with 
it, perhaps before it, the finely-educated 
musical sense, the inexorable musical judg- 
ment which once approved and demanded 
it. It seems that, in a greater diffusion, 
musical knowledge has become diluted, 
and if more difficult to please, is so rather 
from caprice than culture. It is more ex- 
acting and less exact. The law of supply 
and demand rules in musical as in mercantile 
matters; the times are changed, and socie- 
ty has infinitely less leisure and infinitely 
more to interest and amuse it than in the 

days when, in their quiet, almost monastic 
conservatories, the grand old masters, with 
serious ardor and loving toil, developed 
and perfected the voices which were to en- 
chant the world. Among the causes of the 
so-much talked of “decadence of grand 
opera” is, perhaps, the fact that it has con- 
tinued too grand, too uncompromising. It 
has insisted on taking as much out of the 
swift, crowded life of to-day as was ac- 
corded to it from slow, leisurely, compara- 

ively vacuous life of fifty or sixty years 
ago—that dreary, dreamy, anti-electric 
period. For instance, in the time of Pasta 
and her compeers, society, in general, 
dined much earlier than it does to-day. 

People had time to enjoy and partly to di- 
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gest the most bounteous repast before the 
evening’s exciting and exhausting pleas- 
ure began. Now the opera-goer must 
slight, or hurry through the chief meal of 
the day, and, after all, be late at the‘feast of 
harmony; or, if that begins late, be kept 
out of bed till into the small hours. It does 
not matter much for fashionable idlers, but 
for workers and students it is hard. At 
the risk of being called a vandal, I must 
say I think that nearly all grand operas 
should be'cut in parts, to save being cut en- 
tirely. Life nowadays is driven too fast by 
steam and electricity for them to be able to 
keep up with it, carrying such weight, in 
the shape of interminable arias and cum- 
brous choruses. Still the real lover of music 
does not quarrel with the length of a good 
musical work of any kind, if it be well 
presented and thoroughly well sung. It is 
not ‘‘Art” which * is long,” but preten- 
sion—incapacity. In these days, it seems, 
royal roads have been constructed and 
short cuts discovered in that pilgrim- 
age to the high places of song on which 
the old singers set out in so devout and 
resolute a spirit; but no such easy ways 
were, as we have seen, pointed out by the 
old masters. In their paths, rough and toil- 
some and long, every obstacle was made a 
step upward; every bristling difficulty was 
something to be bravely trampled down, 
not skipped over, or shied at, or passed 
round. It seems that the old ar- 
tistic as well as the scholastic life 
is becoming more and more difficult day 
by day; the world so roars around and 
surges in upon it. Not only do political, 
physical and financial convulsions give to 
many a feverish feeling that what they have 
to do must be done quickly, but a certain 
sense of instability in the forms and rela- 
tions of art, as in those of government and 
religion. The modern singer fears to plunge 
into study, deep and long, lest he should 
come forth at last a Rip Van Winkle, on a 
changed musical world; he is as much in a 
hurry to get at the public, with his reper- 
toire, as was the fond husband to get home 
with his wife’s band-box before a change 
in the fashion should render the new bonnet 
unwearable. 

It certainly looks as though the old Ital- 
ian vocal method, which never was com- 
prehended and mastered in a day, and never 
can be, even by the most phenomenally 
cleverand ‘‘ cute” American, would have, 
year by year, fewer and ‘ewer disciples and 
interpreters. Of course, a renaissance is 
possible; but I doubt if Italian grand opera 
in its present form will exist at all outside 
the Latin nations fifty years from now. 
France is inimical to it, England indiffer- 
ent, and America no longer effusively hos- 
pitable. She welcomed the beautiful and 
costly exotic, till, it is claimed, ‘it proved 
to be a upas tree, blighting native art”; 
but was not this same “ native art” a stray 
off-shoot, somewhat feeble and colorless, 
of that same costly exotic? 

The institution may be doomed as some- 
thing cumbrous and behind the times, full 
of absurdities and incongruities, as it doubt- 
less is, judged by the practical and realistic 
ideas of our day; but. theart of singing, as 
taught by Italian operatic maestri, after the 
old traditions, must yet have a long lease 
of life. The profession seems likely’ to 
suffer more and more, from the ruinous 
star system, and the passion for change and 
variety, making nomads of artists, vaga- 
bondizing and vulgarizing art. The once 
lusty vine which has furnished the world 
with so much wine of pure delight, may 
be blighted by the prima-donna and primo. 
tenore phylloxera, or trampled under foot 
by the satyrs and bacchantes of opera- 
bouffe and the spectacular ballet; but its 
roots are in the hearts of this people, and as 
long as Nature goes on producing voices of 
‘the same old stock,” vibrating, pulsing with 
the passion of the warm Soutb, Italy must 
remain the world’s great musical nursery and 
emporium. For along while yet ambitious 
and earnest students of singing, with true 
artistic instincts, will turn and yearn toward 
Italian opera, as the sweetest, fullest, most 
passionate and brilliant expression of the 
glorious human faculty of song; and to all 
such I would say, whichever way the tide 
of fashion and fortune may set, pass reso- 
lutely by. the temples of the false gods, and 
come to Italy, where only the true culte, af- 

ter the classic traditions, is still to be found. 





I will not speak of the German schools, 
wherein, if the music of the future is to be 
highly intellectual and ideal in character, it 
is now being nurtured and cherished; but 
I would earnestly say, avoid the schools of 
France, whose gay capital is an enchanted 
isle, wherein pleasures more enticing than 
the Syrens, more dangerous and debasing 
than Circe, lie in wait for the student, and 
whose insidious, sibilant language soon gets 
alodgment inthe purest, sweetest voice, 
and, like the nest-stealing cuckoo, drives 
out the thrush. I know there are some 
famous masters, and more famous mis- 
tresses of singing in Paris. As Iam writ- 
ing more especially for my own sex, I will 
only make mention of certain of the latter 
—the triad—Viardot-Garcia, De La- 
Grange and Marchesi. The two ‘irst—ad- 
mirable artists—are much loved by their 
pupils, for their gracious, generous 
and sympathetic qualities. The last 
must be a woman of great personal magnet- 
ism, as well as strong character, for she is 
adored as well as feared by her legion of 
pupils, as the Muse of Music, the dispene- 
ing divinity of the lyric stage. The fair 
Marchesi-ites are so many fiery, fanatical 
champions of their mistress, ready to ‘‘bite 
their thumbs” on the street at the La 
Grange-ites and the Gurcia-ites. Yet no- 
where in Paris—at no school of singing in 
Europe, probably—does the average pupil 
pay so much and get so little for her money 
in the way of positive personal instruction, 
as in the famous classes of this great mai- 
tresse de chant. Marchesi teaches her sing- 
ers by the gross; her school is an operatic 
manufactory. No member of those classes 
can expect to have more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes of Madame’s coveted train- 
ing during the lesson hours, and that in the 
presence of the whole schoo]. But, believ- 
ing those few moments to be golden, dia- 
mond-pointed, and to be in results miracu- 
lously multiplied, the young ladies are, 
with few exceptions, quite content, proud 
of their privileges, and hopeful—oh! very 
hopeful! Ido not question Madame Mar- 
chesi’s great ability as a teacher, especially 
of high soprani, though some of the light 
voices which she has trained to the last 
point of perfection, according to 
her method, remind me of a certain 
aspiring garden plant, with a long, 
slender, bare stalk, and a _ profuse 
feathery efflorescence at the top, instead of 
suggesting a climbing rose-tree, having 
strength and body enough to flower all the 
way up; but, as this teacher’s terms are 
exceptionally high, and as she very wisely 
will not engage to prepare ‘‘the most 
promising pupil for a public career, under 
less than three or four years,” it follows 
that no poor American girl, intent on opera, 
can avail herself of her instruction without 
outside assistance, and, in the expensive city 
of Paris, a great deal of assistance. Well, 
after all the time and money spent, the 
sacrifices made, and the discouragements 
endured, and Italian Opera mastered, if the 
pupil is bent on utilizing what has been 
gained at sucha cost, she must make a 
new departure and come to Italy for the 
indispensable début and first stage-experi- 
ence; and though the Parisian teacher’s in- 
fluence often helps to launch favorite pu- 
pils, many find it would have been better to 
have come here in the first place, as Italian 
impressariét and the Italian public very nat- 
urally are more favorably inclined toward 
singers trained in their own schools and 
after theirown methods. Though vocal 
music seems no longer to be the exact sci_ 
ence it once was in Italy, though its 
methods have become unsettled, though its 
conservatories have declined in pros- 
perity and discipline, though the en- 
thusiastic reverence of the people for 
its interpreters has died down, perhaps 
for the scarcity of really great artists, 
though the masters who cherish the old 
traditions are fast passing away,the faith of 
the Italians in their own musical suprem- 
acy, their intolerance of other schools, 
their belief that vocal music can only live 
and breathe through their language, that 
Italian composers and singers can alone 
worthily interpret the divine art, has not 
abated or declined one iota, Their latest, if 
not last, greatest composer, Ponchielli, has 
lately died here in Milan, and their greatest 
maestro has overpast man’s allotted time. 
Judging by his works,Francesco Lamperti, 


must be pronounced the master of masters. 
His career as a teacher is brilliant with 
stars. The list is too long to be givev here. 
It runs from Campanini to Colini, from La 
Grange to Van Zandt, that poor, storm- 
beaten little singing bird, now said to be 
dying at Cannes. To have had such un- 
paralleled success, Lamperti must have pos- 
sessed from the first, a sure, soft, consis- 
tent, thorough and philosophic method; 
and even now when they say that method 
has settled and stiffened into a hobby, I be. 
lieve that a student who has the brains and 
the will to master it, and not be mastered by 
it, the time and patience, and of course 
the voice to carry it out, cannot fail of be- 
coming a gocd artist. But the process is 
long, and at first discouraging ; for Lamperti 
has a peculiar, persistent idea that the voice 
must be kept back—subdued, and snubbed; 
gradually, very gradually, he lets it up 
and out, having an inexpressible horror of 
the senseless roaring and screaming of un- 
disciplined singers. For a while, his pupils 
must walk by faith, almost forgetting the 
sound of their own voices. I was lately 
present at one of his lessons, and found it 
very interesting to watch the great master, 
white-haired, pallid, frail, seeming only 
alive, but all alive through music. No 
slightest error in time, tone, pronuncia 
tion or expression escapes his ear. He is 
a very plain-spoken old gentleman; and, 
his idea being that the voice can best be 
kept back and in subjection by the action 
of the larynx used in swallowing, he 
frequently calls out to a young lady in- 
clined to vocal forth-putting: *‘ Bevete, 
oca!” which does not exactly mean 
“Drink, pretty creature, drink!” but 
‘* Drink, you goose!” 

It struck me that this almost preter- 
natural auricular alertness, this severe and 
often irascible exactitude and exaction 
must be very trying to nervous and sensi- 
tive pupils; but I am told that, with few 
exceptions, the earnest students take his 
discipline and drilling and even scolding 
serenely; bearing much from him because 
he is an old man, and more because he is 
‘old Lamperti.” Still, to go through and 
finish a good old-fashioned course with this 
exacting master, a singer must keep a 
stout heart and a “stiff upper lip,” must 
turn a deaf ear to the dolorous ‘ keeners’ 
who are already holding a wake over 
Italian opera, must believe that he is at 
least gaining something which no musical 
mutations can take from him—that 
splendid mastery and management of 
the breath, which is the foundation of sing- 
ing, and which no master of our time has 
taught like Lamperti. In the relentless 
course of Nature, this‘ doyen of masters 
must soon cease from hislabors, It would 
seem that after fifty years of solfeggi, not 
unwelcome would be the thought of “ the 
eternal silence.” Who is to take his place? 
In Rome, Naples, Florence, Bologna, Ven 
ice, are teachers of note, while here in 
Milan,their name is legion. Some are able | 
and all are willing, but not afew, Iam 
sorry to say. have proved themselves—to their 
American pupils at least—to be the merest 
charlatans—pretentious, mercenary, falsc, 
and grossly dishonest. Of one professor 
who has but lately taken up teaching, after 
along and splendid career as a singer, I 
have heard from some of my young coun- 
trymen very good and honorable reports. 
This is Signor Giroldoni, still at sixty 
years of age in full possession of a magnifi- 
cent baritone voice, which speaks well for 


Verdi wrote his ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera." 
Very quietly, without advertisement of any 
kind, Signor Giroldoni has, in con- 
junction with his wife, also a celebrity, 
opened, in his own house, a school of sing- 
ing, and given himself, with all his genius 
and accomplishments, heartily to his 
new work. I believe that, for female 
voices, women are usually the best 
teachers. Of several of the Milanese 
mistresses of singing I have written 
elsewhere, happening to know a good 
deal about them, in many ways. They all 
have their devoted clientele, and their pe- 
culiar merits as teachers; but the one who 
seems to me to unite the most admirable 
requisites is the gifted wife of Giroldoni, 
best known as Carolina Ferni, She is com- 
paratively young, and in- her musical en- 





thusiasm, still fresh and ardent, though 


his method. By the way, for this singer, : 
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she has had two brilliant careers—one as a 
violinist, the other as a singer. I believe I 
am safe in saying that as ateacher she is 
the coming woman; that is, if her zeal, her 
intense devotion, her unflagging industry 
prove not too much for her strength. Her 
time is already fully occupied, giving, as 
she conscientiously does, a full hour to each 
pupil. She is an artist to the bottom of her 
soul and the tips of her fingers. As a vio- 
linist she was educated in the school of 
Vieuxtemps and Leonard; as a singer in 
that of Pasta and Malibran. Beautiful in 
person, she had a magnificent dramatic 
soprano voice and great dramatic talent. 
She has still the voice, wonderfully pre- 
served, much of the beauty and all of the gra. 
cious sympathetic ways which charmed her 
audiences every where while she remainedbe- 
fore the public. In the refined and powerful 
dramatic expression of her noble and mobile 
face she reminds me of Adelaide Kemble. 
As a teacher she is earnest, alert, strict and 
exacting, but exceedingly patient and gen- 
tle; always the lady, never finding it nec- 
essary to ridicule or mock or bully her 
pupils. In these respects she is the ideal 
instructress, making study a joy and excel- 
lence, ‘‘an aim and an attainment.” I 
would not assume the responsibility of ad. 
vising any American girl to come to Italy 
to study singing; butif she will come, I 
can conscientiously say that she would be 
safe under the direction of Madame Caro- 
lina Ferni, whose success in teaching thus 
far has been most remarkable. 

Milan is, happily for the foreign students 
—young ladies at least—a dull city; one 
must study here for distraction. The terms 
of teachers of good standing are in many 
instances less than half what must be paid in 
London or in Paris. The pay of accompan- 
ists and the hire of pianos,in fact all musical 
expenses are less; and, of course, living is 
cheaper. The pupil can have constant 
practice in the Italian language—in itself a 
liberal vocal education—can live always in 
a musical atmosphere, and soon hear 
enough good singing to have the old prov- 
incial conceit taken out of her. 

MILAN, ITALY. 


THE SAINTED DAUGHTER OF THE 
REV. DR. SPEAR. 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 











Tuis is not an obituary, for that implies 
something in the minor key, while this is 
in the major, and there shall be less dirge 
than anthem, and less cypress than orange- 
blossom. The two mysteries of longevity 
we shall have to adjourn to the next exist- 
ence. The first is why so many useless and 
disagreeable people live so long. They 
are of no service to any one. Pneumonias 
sweep through the street, and the minister 
dies, and the doctor dies, aud the best peo- 
ple of the town are sepulchered, but these 
moral ciphers escape, and attend their 
funerals with dry eye and provoking 
healthfulness. After a long life, in which 
they helped to carry no burdens and en- 
lighten no gloom, they abscond from the 
world. The decencies of society demand 
a funeral service, and so the minister 
comes and reads of a resurrection which 
discourages all present with the idea that 
the uselessness and corporate nothingness 
which the world thought itself about to get 
rid of is to be continued everlastingly 
under other auspices. Explain that if you 
can. 

But the other mystery is as great. Why 
do so many of those who have made them- 
selves indispensable have such abbreviated 
careers? Why does the light go out at the 
time the darkness is the thickest? Why 
does the staff break when it is most needed 
for support? Why the death of Jemmie M. 
Scrymeser, the wife of John P. Serymeer, 
and the daughter of Dr, 8. T. Spear, when 
she was so indispensable to both of them? 
From a bright girlhood she grew right on 
into all the graces of a superb womanhood. 
The religion of Christ was engrafted on 
these natural suavities—divine grace added 
to human attractiveness. If she had im- 
perfections enough to save the orthodox 
aphorism which asserts that we all have 
our faults, she did not disclose them even 
to those most intimate. With what good 
sense and well-balanced judgment and 
cheerfulness of soul she brightened her 
husband’s pathway? When I asked him to 


name all her good qualities, he said: ‘‘Take 
the dictionary.” What a glorious influ- 
ence has such a wife upon a husband sus- 
ceptible to good impression, and what an 
awful wrench to his body, mind and soul is 
her exit! What a revelation of God and 
Heaven is such a woman when she steps 
into the conjugal relation; and her sudden 
disappearance from it is the blotting out of 
sun and moon and stars as by the oblitera- 
tion of the last judgment! 

But there was another earthly friend to 
whom she was indispensable, and that was 
her aged father. I say aged, because he per- 
sists in so calling himself, although when 
he rises in ecclesiastical debate, or takes up 
his pen for an essay on any subject terres- 
trial or celestial, finance or Heaven, he dis 
proves his own theory. About two years 
ago this Abraham parted with his belovea 
Sarah at the gate of Greenwood,our modero 
Machpelahb. After about a half century of 
Dr. Spear’s depending on his wife the Lord 
took her. She had been to him not only the 
companion which every good wife istoa 
husband, but his literary criticism, his men- 
tal reinforcement, his reserve corps, his mul- 
tiplication of intellectual and spiritual re- 
sources. When she stooped over to pick up 
something for her husband, and fell into the 
arms of Christ, who instantly transported 
her to her eternal residence, the blow was so 
stunning for her husband that had it been 
au apopletic stroke it would not have more 
surprised him. 

To take her mother’s place the daughter 
came to the rescue. Not physically strong 
herself, she would come night after night 
and read her father’s sleeplessness into 
quietude, a tossing Atlantic hushed by a 
Pacific of filial love. Next to his wife’s 
hand in soothing power was Jemmie’s hand. 
She became the kindly critic of her father’s 
literary work. Those famous articles on 
Heaven which first appeared in the New 
York INDEPENDENT, and which are now 
going through the press in book form, were 
sometimes entirely reconstructed at her sug- 
gestion, and, while within two or three 
months of Heaven herself, she sat and dis- 
cussed its glories, her residence there of a 
few days already enabling her to know 
more about it than her father knows after 
the devout studies of a lifetime. Noble, 
gracious and glorified woman! 

But who shall explain why ‘bis should 
have happened now? Twenty years from 
now she could have been better spared, for 
by that time the father will not need any 
earthly ministrations, and the chief work of 
life would be over. Twenty years ago she 
could have beeo better spared; for then 
there were not such weighty responsibilities 
resting upon her. Why, at this time must 
she suffer the treachery of a typhoid fever, 
which one day promises to release her from 
its fires and the next threatens collapse, 
weaving into every day threads white and 
black, hopes and fears, until suddenly she 
inhales her last breath? To that mystery I 
surrender; but not forever. I suppose one 
of the grandest delights of the next world 
will be the explanation of things we could 
not understand in this. And I suppose her 
mother wanted her. And I suppose that 
God had greater employment for her. And 
I suppose she had long enough studied God 
and immortality under the disadvantages 
of earthly limitations. 


Be the mystery and severity of this prov- 
idence what they may to the venerable 
father, who by it has lost his only daughter, 
when seemingly he most needed her, or to 
the afflicted husband, who by the same 
providence has lost the wife of his love, let 
both know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God. God makes 
no mistakes in the government of this world, 
and always deals with his own children in 
paternal love. ‘‘We have had fathers of our 
flesh which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence: shall we not much rather be in 
subjection to the Father of spirits and 
live? For they verily for a few days chas- 
tened us after their own pleasure; but he 
for our profit, that we might be partakers of 
his holiness. Now no chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness to them 
which are exercised thereby.” We may 
mourn and weep over our sainted kindred 
dead. They are, however, dead only to us; 





and that, too, not-forever. If we love and 


trust the Saviour they loved and trusted, 
we shall meet them again on ‘‘the shining 
shore,” and with them dwell in the heav- 
enly mansions. Let the hopes inspired 
and authenticated by the Word of God 
cheer us as we pass through this vale of 
tears. There is no sorrow of earth that 
Heaven will not cure, avd no affliction of 
God’s people that is not really ‘‘a blessing 
in disguise.” 


THREE UNIQUE BOOKS. 


BY J. 0. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 





A sroonp ‘* Unique” in ‘*The Harris Col- 
lection of American Poetry” bears the fol- 
lowing title: 


“A Poem | Dedicated to the Memory | of | 
The Reverend and Excellent|Mr. URIAN 
OAKES | the late Pastor to Chrisv’s Flock | and 
President of Harvard College | in Cambridge | 
who was gathered to his People on 254 5mo 1681 | 
In the fifty’th year of his Age. 





I Sam. 25. 1. And Samuel dyed, and all | the 
Israelites were gathered together, and Lamented | 
him. 





Scindentur Vestes, Gemmem frangentur, et 
Aurum ; 

Carmina quam tribuunt Fama perennis erit— 
Ovid. 


Magna dabit qui magna potest; mihi parva po- 
tenti 
Parvaq ; poscenti, parva dedisse sat est, 


Boston in New England. 
Printed for John Ratcliff 1682,” 

The title-page has heavy mourning lines, 
a third of an inch in width, enclosing the 
above. 

The author of this ‘‘Poem” was Cotton 
Mather, who wrote it when he was not far 
from twenty years of age, his birth having 
occurred Dec. 12th, 1662—’63. The vol- 
ume is a small 12mo of sixteen pages, and, 
according to Sibley, was his first published 
work. In Muy, 1683, the uncle of Cotton 
Mather, Nathaniel Mather, writing from 
Dublin, Ireland, to his brother Increase, 
Cotton’s father, says: ‘‘ The last I had from 
you was dated 9ber 15, ’82, and with it Mr. 
Oaks his sermon on Eccles. and two of 
your son’s poems on him.” It is under- 
stood that the copy in ‘‘ The Harris Col- 
lection” is one of the identical two thus re- 
ferred to. On the bottom of the last page 
is the autograph of N(athaniel) Mather. The 
volume is in perfect condition, richly 
bound, and has evidently been cleaned and 
pressed. It was No. 1195 of the ‘ Brinley 
Collection” and was bought by Mr. Harris 
for three hundred dollars. 

So far as the writer knows this poem has 
never been reprinted. Neither Griswold, 
nor All‘bone, nor Duyckink, nor Tyler 
make any mention of it. As the earliest 
production of a youthful Puritan, published 
by him, it certainly is a very curious affair, 
and presents a marked contrast with some 
of the productions of more than one of our 
more modern young New England poets— 
Bryant, for instance, who wrote his immor- 
tal ‘‘Thanatopsis” when he was between 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. A few 
extracts from the little waif, which have 
floated down to us from the primeval days 
of New England life will not be without 
interest to the curious reader. 

We areto keep io mind who the Rev. 
Urian Oakes was, in order to appreciate the 
very high estimate which was placed upon 
his character by his cotemporaries. Born 
in Old England about the year 1631, he was 
brought to this country by his parents when 
but a child, about the time Harvard College 
was founded—d. ¢., in 1636. Of this college 
he was a graduate in the class of 1649, the 
sixth class in the order of graduation, the first 
being the class of 1642, and no students grad- 
uating either in 1644 or 1648. Not long after 
leaving college he returned to+England, 
where he preached until silenced in 1662, 
in common with all the nonconformist min- 
isters. After a time, he returned openly 
and without molestation to the discharge 
of the active duties of the ministry, and re- 
mained abroad until 1671, when he accepted 
acall to the pastorate of the church in 
Cumbridge, Mass., being ordained Nov. 
8th, 1671. Asindicating the ‘‘ good time” 
our worthy Puritan forefathers had, at so 
solemn a service as the ordination of a 
pastor, we find the following ‘‘ Items” in 
the “Disbursement” for the memor- 





able occasion: ‘‘24 bushels of malt, 


——— 


10s.; 4 gallons wine, 183.; heef, £1, 
10s.; 80 bis. butter, 153.; foules, 142, 9d.; 
labor, £1, 8s. 6d; etc., etc.” In 1675, Mr. 
Oakes was called to the presidency of Har- 
vard College, and in the general catalogue 
of the college is represented as serving from 
April 7ih, of that year to the time of his 
death, July 25th, 1684. At the time of his 
decease the highest eulogiums were pro- 
nounced upon his character. One of his 
eulogists, John Sherman, makes use of 
somewhat remarkable language in sound- 
ing the praises of his friend. He says: 
“The rare Beuties and Sweets of Nature, 
Learning, and Grace which the Great God 
had endowed and adorned Him with, were 
such, and so attractive, that nothing but unac- 
quaintance, disingenuity, and prejudice could 
secure from being captivated and held fast in 
the pleasant bonds of Love and Delight. Had 
all the Art,and Grace He was filled, and fur- 
nished with, been turned up into an ill-sented 
Cash, tainted with Haughtiness, Peevishness 
and Vanity; their Flavour, and delight Sweet- 
ness would have been lost in a nauseous unpleas- 
ancy. What he was to myself, I cannot without 
renewing my grief, express.” 

Cotton Mather says: 


“He carried Heaven in his name—Urianus— 
ovpavioc¢, but much more in his heavenly mind, 
America never had a greater master of the true, 
pure Ciceronian Latin and Language.” 

To the memory of the manso remarkably 
gifted and honored, Cotton Mather dedi- 
cates the poem, which has been referred to, 
as being in ‘‘The Harris Collection,” and 
which, so far as is known, is the only copy 
in existence. 

An Introduction of thirty lines is an ad- 
dress ‘*To the Reader.” We quote the 
last ten of these lines in which the author 
makes a sort of an apology for the some- 
what tardy appearance of his poem. 

* But why so late? My Neenia’s, some will 
deem 
Both out of Time and Tune! To some I 
seem 
Grief’s Resurrection to essay; and bee 
Just like the Trojans who came late to see 
And sorrow with Tiberius |~Only this 
Shall be Reply’d! The fond Bookseller és 
Now guilty of this Payer’s ravisument 


Boston When long supprest: Give him thy Dia- 
content 

Anag. Since Oakes (as Homer) has all places 
claim: 


SOB-NOT. Let Boston too forget its Anagram.” 

As a dissuasive against excessive grief, 
did ever poet, before or since the days of 
Cotton Mather, attempt to make an ana- 
gram of the word Bos-ton—Sob-not! 

The poem itself commences in the fol- 
lowing lachrymose way: 

“ eep with me Reader! Never Poet had 
His quill employ’d upon a Theme so sad 

As what just Providence (Grief grumble not) 

Do’s with black Warrant Press me to! O what? 

This! Oakes is dead! One of the bitterest Pille 

(Compounded of three Monoayllables) 

That could have been dispensed! Absalom 

Sure felt not more Distress, Death, Danger come 

With the three darts of Joab! ...” 


Some three pages now follow in which 
the poet bewails ‘‘ Rachel New England’s” 
sad bereavement, when the writer seems to 
reach the conclusion that it is about time 
to sketch the outlines of the life of him 
whom, with tears so bitter, he bewails: 


“Divert, My Pen! Run through the Zodiac 
Of Oakes, his Lifez...” 


He then speaks of his birth in England, 
of his coming to this new country, his 
studies at Harvard, his call to the ministry, 
and his return to his old home across the 
water. With special emphasis he dwells 
upon the character of his preaching: 

“6. 6 « « « Oh! he woo'd, 

He thundred: Oh! for their eternal good 

How did he bring the Promises, and how 

Did he discharge flashes of Ebal?: Now 

Hee held Loves golden Scepter out before 

The humbie soul; Now made the Trwmpet roar 

Fire, Death and Hell against Impeniteat 

Desp’rates, until he made their hearts relent.” 


The good man is not destined by kind 
Providence to make his final home in the 
Old World: 

“,.. our New England Cambridge wants him, and 
Sighs ‘ Of my Sons, none takes me by the hand, 
Now Mitchell’s gone! O14! where’s his parallel? 
Call my child Urian! Friendly Strangers tell 
An Oake of my own breed in England is, 

That will support me Pillar-like, and this 

Must be resolv’d; I’le Pray and Send! Agreed! 
Messengers go! and calling Council, speed!’ 
The good Stork over the Atlantic came 

To nourish and cherish his Aged Dam.” 


At length, after having encountered the 
perils of the deep, the herald of the Gospel 





reaches the shores of America. The muse 
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of the enraptured poet thus bails bis 
coming: 
“ Welcome! great Prophet ! to New England’s shore! 
Thy feet are beautiful! A number more 
Of Men like thee with us would make us say 
The Moral of More's fam’d Utopia 
Is in New England! Yea (far greater!) wee 
Should think wee Twisse’s guess accomplisht see, 
When New Jerusalem comes down, the Seat 
Of it, the wast America will bee’t.” 


After running onin this high-flown straiu 
for several lines, the poet seems to think 
that he must not forget to make mention 
of a severe illness which came very near 
removing the subject of his poem to the 
other world. If anything, in ancient or 
modern pvetry, can be found to match the 
Judicro-seriousness of the following lines, 
we know not where to find it: 


“But Quill! where fy’st thou? Let the Reader 

know 

Cambridge some years could this brite Jewel show, 

Yet here a Quarterne Ague aoes arrest 

The Churches Comfort and the Countryes Rest. 

But this (Praise Mercy) found some Ague-frighter; 

Hee mends, and his Infirmity grows lighter, 

Ev’n that his dear Orestes smil’d, So emall 

Your Illness you'd as good have none at all, 

Well! the poor Colledge faints! Harvard almost 

(An Amnesty cryes’st) gives up the ghost! 

The branches dwindle! But an OAK so near 

May cherish them! "Twas done! The gloomy 
fear 

Of a lost Colledge was dispelled! ——— 





Under the worthy President’s improved 
state of health, all things move prosperous- 
ly on for atime. At last, however, the 
fatal blow falls, and the heart-rending 
agony of the poet is portrayed as, we ven- 
ture to say, no similar catastrophe, either 
before or since, has been described: 

*¢ The wrath of the Eternal wields a blow 

At which my Pen is gastred.” 

We take it for granted that it is no im. 
peachment of one’s knowledge of the 
‘* King’s English,” if he asks: ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of this rare, but apparently 
most awful, word ‘gastred,’ so intimately 
connected with the ‘blow’ which ‘the 
wrath of the Eternal wields’?” The verb 
** gaster,” according to Webster, means, to 
stand aghast. 

So overwhelming is the consternation of 
the poet, that he is, for the moment, abso. 
lutely dumb. Words refuse to come at the 
call of the ‘* gastred” Pen. The agony of 
his spirit is too deep for utterance, and he 
can make it known only by signs, as fol- 
Ows: 


At last the frightened Quill picks up cour- 
age, and we have this outburst of grief and 
horror: 


‘* But Up! Lord! Wee’re undone! Nay! Up! and 
Try! 
Heart! Vent thy grief! Kase Sorrow with a sigh! 
Lett’s hear the matter] Write de Tristibus/ 
Alas! Enough! —— —— Death hath bereaved 
us " 


We are informed just how the message of 
the death-angel was received by the dying 
Pastor and President; 


“ The Man of God at the first Touch do’s feel 
{With a Presage) his Call to Heaven’s weal] 
He fits himself for his last Conflict: Saw 
The ghastly King of Terrors Icy claw, 
Ready to grapple with him! then he gives 
A Look to him who dy’d and ever lives. 

The great Redeemer do's disarm the Snake 
And by the Hand his faithful servant take, 
Leading him thorow Death’s black valley, till 
He brings him in his arms to Zion’s Hill.” 


And now, in what fitting words is it possi- 
ble to describe a character so truly exalted. 
The thoughts of the terror-stricken poet 
struggle for utterance; but he must fain 
try to do his best: 


“ Follower 
Of all that ever great and famose were, 
A great soul in a little Body (Add | 
In a small Nutshell Graces Iliad) 
How many Angels on a needle’s point 
Can stand, is thought, perhaps a needless Point; 
Oakes vertues too I’me at a loss to tell! 
In short, Hee was New England’s SAMUEL 
And had as many gallant Propertyes 
As ere an Oak had Leaves; or Argus, eyes, 
A better Christian would a miracle 
Be thought!” 


The poem closes with an exhortation to 
the people to lay to heart the sore bereave- 
ment, and witha fervent petition to Heaven 
to make good the sad loss which has be- 
fallen Church and College: 


“Lord! Lett us Peace on this our Israel see ! 
And still buth Hephsibah and Beulah bee! 
Then will thy People Grace / and Glory! Sing, 
And every Wood with Hallelujahs ring.” 
Puovipsncz, BR. I. 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. BORDEN P. BOWNE, LL.D., 
PRovessor OF PHILOSOPHYY IN BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





In a receut number of the New Hng- 
lander, Dr. Harris, of New Haven, calls at- 
tention to the absurdity of the antithesis so 
often made between religion and doctrine, 
or religion and theology. He points out 
that doctrine, or theology, only expresses 
the intellectual aspect of religion; and that 
such aspect can only be expressed in the 
form of doctrine. Ifa religious system 
have any fact or truth in it, that fact or 
truth when stated constitutes a doctrine. 
To eschew doctrine, then, is really to de- 
mand a religion without any rational ele- 
ments, or a religion which has nothing for 
the intellect. 

This is well and truly said, and is con- 
clusive against any who fancy that there 
can be a rational religion without doctrina) 
elements. But there is a sense in which 
the antithesis is real, and in which the re. 
jection of theology in the interests of re- 
ligion is far from being absurd. Christian 
theology may express the facts and related 
teachings of Christianity; and it may ex- 
press a set of theories about those facts 
and teachings. In the former sense, it is 
but the rational foundation and framework 
of Christianity; in the latter sense, it isa 
system of speculations about Christianity. 
The fact is one thing; our theory of the fact 
is another. The fact is constant; our theory 
of the fact may change. The formula may 
also be constant; and our conception of its 
meaning may vary. Theology in the former 
sense is necessary; theology in the latte 
sense is often terribly unedifying and of 
very doubtful utility. 

Theology has too often taken the latter 
direction. Theories of the facts have been 
substituted for the facts themselves; and 
often in the resulting strife the facts them- 
selves have been lost sight of, or the un- 
tenability of a theory has been mistaken 
for a disproof of the fact. This is the 
source of dissatisfaction with doctrine and 
doctrinal preaching. The doctrines are 
too often not the doctrines of Christianity, 
but doctrines about the doctrines. In this 
sense we cannot well have too little doc- 
trinal preaching. 

The Atonement is acase in point. One 
cannot well read the New Testament with- 
out finding the doctrine that a great work 
of love was wrouzht by Christ for the sal- 
vation of men. Forgiveness, peace with 
God, the growth of the divine life in the 
soul, and eternal life, are connected with 
that work as their ground. Jlere is a great 
fact or doctrine which the Church has 
steadfastly taught and maintained. But 
beyond this isa set of theories about the 
fact. The New Testament gives no theory 
of the fact except in figures which are 
taken from the Roman law and the social 
and religious customs of the time, and 
which are seen to be figures because of their 
mutual inconsistency, or because they be- 
come absurd when taken literally. With 
the New Testament writers the fact was 
the main thing. God had so loved the 
world. In anact of mysterious love and 
self-sacrifice Christ had wrought out a great 
salvation. Now the Spirit and the Bride 
say come; and whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life. But whata world-wide 
difference there is between this fact and the 
theological theories about it. We have a 
satisfaction of justice, an imputation of 
righteousness, a regard for the exigencies 
of government, a mode of influence, and 
even a bargaining with the Devil. But 
when we take these views literally, we find 
them either totally unconstruable or so em- 
barrassing in their implications as to break 
down through their inconsistency with 
other parts of the system. By this time the 
theory of the fact has displaced the fact 
itself ; and instead of a truth unspeakably 
great and precious, we have a set of for- 
mulas which are highly artificial and often 
worse than barren. 

There is no modern parallel to the course 
of theology in this respect. We should 
have one if astronomers, instead of taking 
the fact and law of gravitation and apply- 
ing them to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena, should rather run off into theories 
about the nature of gravitation. We 
should, then, have the push-theory and the 
pull-theory, and the Knock-theory and the 





ether-theory and the  strain-and-stress 
theory. Meanwhile astronomy would stand 
still. The fact and law of gravitation are 
one thing; our theory about them is quite 
another. But all that is valuable in kuowl- 
edge, or that contains any progress, lies in 
the former. The same is true in theology. 
All that is fruitful and life-giving lies in the 
Christian facts and truths, and not in our 
theories about them; and when we con- 
fine our attention to the latter we lose sight 
of the former, and the Christian life begins 
to die out. In the scientific realm we have 
long been familiar with the thought that 
the knowledge of facts and laws is the chief 
thing, and that theories about them are rel- 
atively uvimportant. Theology would do 
well to advance to the same position. 

But does not such a position deny the 
rights of intellect? Does it not call upon us 
to accept what we do not understand; and 
is not this disloyalty to reason? That de- 
pends. The ideal of the intellect is perfect 
understanding, so that all mystery shall dis- 
appear, and everything be transparent to 
our gaze. But we may well believe that the 
system is thus transparent to an intellect 
that could take it in, without in any way 
implying that itis now transparent to us. 
It is an unfamilar thought, but true, never- 
theless, that our insight is limited. We 
lave to take a good many things for 
granted which we do not understand. 
Gravity is fairly mysterious; chemical affl- 
nity is not transparent ; life is not without 
its puzzles. A drop of water has riddles 
which our profoundest science cannot 
solve. It can,therefore, hardly seem strange 
if the ways of God in his moral govera- 
ment are not entirely transparent to us. In 
theology, as elsewhere, the mind will al- 
ways attempt to theorize upon ite facts; 
but in all realms itis of great importance 
to distinguish between the facts and our 
interpretations of them. We believe that 
theology could profitably dispense with 
many of its interpretations, and return to 
the simple statement of the facts them- 
selves. This opinion is borne out by the 
fact that the Churches whose creeds are 
speculatively the most elaborate have never 
been the most efficient in turning men from 
darkness to light. 


WALKING. 








BY R. A. OAKES. 





To all the charms of Nature the pedes- 
triau alone possesses the ‘* open sesame.” 
She has but one avenue through which she 
can really be appruached. Before the clank 
of driving wheels her dryads flee. The 
gas of burning coal, the rumble of passing 
carriages, the dust of prancing gteeds ban- 
ish the odors of blossoming trees, make in- 
audible the melodies which only the quick- 
ened ear may hear, and hide the tender 
beauty of budding spray and sprouting 
grass. The pedestrian is alone the true 
autocrat. For him the hidden cascade 
shapes its sprayey veil of silver, the colum- 
bine lifts its nectared chalices on the moun- 
tain-side. The dawn inspires him with re- 
newed vigor, the dusk welcomes him to 
slumber profound, sweet and unconscious. 
The hyla sings for him until his shadow 
covers its hiding place, the mountain stream 
holds back for him its purest and coldest 
beakers, The upland pasture, the fruitful 
intervale, the sloping hill-sides are alike his 
highways. The cows make pathways for 
him, birds and bloom are his companions, 
the mountain tarn rounds its green margins 
forhis bathing tub. His blood is quickened 
into healthful pulses, it is ‘‘aerated by the 
air that sings through the pine woods and 
tingles in every fiber. Tingling blood makes 
life joyous, and joy can hardly look with- 
outa smile, or speak without a laugh.’ 
Under its boundless vigor brooding care 
flies, morbid fancies take wings, and faith 
in humanity and the world come back. 
The myth of the Wandering Jew could 
only have had birthin a mind nourished 
by a bad digestion, or diseased from phys- 
ical inertion. To move on over the bright 
and joyous earth forever is a mandate of 
Heaven, not one of doom. To walk through 
a million Aprils, to study their bud and 
bloom in every clime, to watch the fading 
glories of unending Octobers, to tread eter- 
ually the golden round of the months, tast. 
ing the joys which each bears ip its train, is 








to be as one crowned with the approbation 
of his Maker. 

Yesterduy the August dust lay an inch 
deep along the higuway. The acrid may- 
weeds that crowded its borders were doub- 
ly white, the weeds and grasses were gray 
with the powdered stone of its road-bed. 
The sun smote down its far-reaching 
stretches fierce and unsparing. It must 
needs be a joyous heart that could urge the 
footsteps through all its grimy discomforts. 
But over the bills there runs the walker’s 
unwheeled highway, here through pastures 
knee-deep with Jinaria, there winding along 
ledges of Trenton limestone fringed with the 
purple blooms of lobelia. It penetrates 
thickets of sumach, brilliant with the crim- 
son Of its freshly ripened fruit, passes un- 
der the slant, far-reaching boughs cf gray 
beeches, climbs the stone wall where bruad 
patches of go)den-rod wave their sun-kissed 
splendors, winds through fields of oats 
whose pale gold pannicles bend with the 
ripened harvest, skirts upland pastures 
royal with the purple of the Canada 
thistle’s prickly blooms. Here it runs down 
a sloping hillside into wide meadows, pene- 
trates the tangles of the swamp whose blue- 
green spruces shadow the lustrous green of 
the pipsissewa and the delicate fronds of 
ferns, and make fitting backgrounds for 
the gorgeous bloom of the cardinal flowers. 
The August birds, though silent, linger 
lovingly along this highway—gold and pur- 
ple finches, cuckoos, swallows, blue-birds 
and all the northern thrushes. These 
charmed highways run to and from every 
part of the compass, but outside the faun- 
al world, outside the farmhand going a- 
field to his labor, how rarely one meets in 
them a traveler. 

And yet the highway, though never 
touching Nature’s holiest sanctuaries, is 
not without its charm. In the memory of 
the walker, what lovely pictures lie along 
its borders; what sylvan landscapes, through 
which broad rivers run, or rounded lakes 
lie glimmering, where mountains lift their 
lofty brows or statcly forests stretch for 
leagues away. No other mode of travel 
brings with it such rewards, One sits by 
his own fireside ard walks again, without 
fatigue, the joyous routes. Here stretcnes 
the perfect road-bed froni Raymondskill to 
Dingman’s Ferry. ‘The Kittatinny’s tall 
bluffs, first to be kissed by the morning’s 
sup, guard the highway; dug from the 
mountain’s side, the river rippling along its 
outer edge, it rings beneath the heel and in- 
spires the soul like drum-beats. Great rafts 
float by, borne on the bosom of the ga!lant 
river; the boatmen sing, but they cannot 
keep abreast of the joyous pedestrian who 
walks beneath the greening glories of the 
dawning year. The blue sky shines 
through the crisp brown leaves of the elm; 
the gummy buds of the horse-chestnut ex- 
pand beneath the eye; the white birches 
dust the pathway with gold; the peach-trees 
are burning in their own opulence of bloom; 
the plums, masses of unbroken white, with 
every touch of the Apnl wind snow down 
showers of fragrant, shining petals. From 
every tree that lines the highway some bird 
is singing, while blue-bird and blue-jay 
make lovely contrasts with the sprou:ing 
green. Or perchance the way leads down 
the Ramapo, the ever-recurripvg pools of the 
little river mottled with the gold and crim- 
son trophies of an October day, but still not 
bright enough to win the steps from the 
steeps of the mountain-sides whose tops are 
stored with the loveliest lakes. Or the road 
winds up and up the Green Mountains, at 
every turn fronting some outlook that 
should win the dead back to life; moun 
tains everywhere lifting their eternal heads, 
their youth renewed in the deepening col- 
ors with which May from day to day an. 
nounces her advent, and threaded with 
streams of silver nectar, water so sweet and 
pure that Anacreon would have deserted 
his cup for its purer inspiration. 

What a paradise for the walker lies east 
of the beautiful waters of the Susquehanna. 
He who has walked the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, the Delaware, the Hudson, the Honsa- 
tonic, the Connecticut, the Merrimac and its 
tributaries, has received an education sucD 
as no university can bestow. The long, glori- 
ous days, given to silent meditation, to 
communion with Nature, have fitted bim to 
accept without question this seeming rbap- 
sody of Rousseau: “Never did I exist so 
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completely, never live so thoroughly, never 
wasso much myself, if I dare make the ex- 
pression, as in those journeys made on foot. 
Walking animates and enlivens the spirit; 
the view of a fize country, the succession 
of agreeable objects, the free air, a good 
appetite, the freedom of inns, of my situa- 
tion, conspire to free my soul and give 
boldness to my thoughts. I dispose of Na- 
ture asI please, my heart wanders from 
object to object, approximates and unites 
with those that please it, is snrrounded 
with charming images, and becomes intoxi- 
cated with delicious sensations.” 

It is easy to find in the Old World litera- 
ture kindrec words in praise of walking. 
In the ‘**Book of Heroes,” Ecke, when 
offered the best horse in the Kingdom, de- 
clined it, preferring to go afoot. The 
Arabian poet, Katayier, said that when his 
fancy refused to do the Muse’s bidding, he 
walked through blooming green woods, 
and then the, most perfect songs became 
easy, and the beautiful ones flowed 
naturally, So Wordsworth elaborated his 
poems in the open air. He wrote to Hurd; 
“*T could have led you through delicious 
walks, and picked off for your amusement 
in our rambles a thousand notions which I 
hung upon every thorn as I passed, thirty 
years ago.” The most charming piece of 
the poet Gray’s prose is his journal of a 
pedestrian tour through the English Lake 
region. Howilt and his wife walked 
through the length und breadth of rural 
England; Kit North thought nothing of 
making seventy miles in a single day, and 
his wedding tour was made on foot. 
Wordsworth and his aister Dorothea traveled 
Scotland in much the same primitive way. 
But inthis New World how rarely one meets 
a walker in its literature or its highways. 
Thoreau tells us that ‘tno wealth can buy 
the requisite leisure, freedom and inde- 
pendence which are the capital of the pro- 
fession. It comes only by the grace of 
God. It requires a direct dispensation 
from Heaven to become a walker.” It re- 
quires, too, a moral courage, an indiffer- 
ence to public opinion. It is the badge of 

poverty, and poverty is the supreme 
crime of the age. Do the rich walk? 

Does any human being who can afford 
to ride indulge in this kind of locomo- 
tion? 

And yet can one truly be called a travel- 
er who has never taken to the road, staff 
in hand? How can he otherwise know the 
country he attempts to explore? The great 
cities repeat themselves, presenting every. 
where the same essential features, Long 
streets, lined with kindred architectures, 
stately business structures with plate-glass 
windows, elegant private residences, msg- 
nificent public gardens, where all the floral 
wonders of the world are gathered, foun- 
tains and statues, beautiful women adorned 
with the costliest fabrics of the loom, and 
men toiling day and night to undermine 
exch other in the mad pursuit of gain. 
Between these constantly recurring cities 
g0 cars crowded with human freight. 
Fields checkered with harvests flit by, 

broad rivers are spanned with untiring 
speed, mountains swirl and fade away into 
the horizon. One has seen Boston, New 
York and Philadel phia; but of the life that 
peoples the intervales, the lone farmhouses 
on grassy highways, the picturesque vil- 
lages, the roads, bower-broidered, winding 
along the mountain sides—the streams 
fringed with cat-tails and fleur-de-lis, the 
shimmering ponds fragrant with white 
lilies, the indescribable landscapes stretch- 
ing from the mountain’s sides—of all these 
he can know nothing. He has kept with 
his kind, admired what their hands have 
created, discussed anew with them the 
worn themes of politics and money-get- 
ting, fed with them in decorated feeding 
pens, with them imbibed in stuffy cars a 
double poison and returned to his home 
rich only in the experiences he carried 
away. 

To walk with profit requires far more 
than a good pair of legs and the power of 
physical endurance. One must carry also 
the outer eye that sees, the inner eye that 
comprehends. He must flood the landscape 
with an intellectual light before its beauties 
will stand revealed. To the eye of the poet 
he must unite the passion of Audubon for 
the birds, the love of Gray for the flowers, 

the knowledge of Dana for the rocks, and 


thus reap a harvest thrice winnowed. On 
the shores of the ocean he must with Cole- 
ridge, be enabled to behold 
‘* —_-the Iliad and the Odyssee 

Rise to the sweeling of the voiceful sea.” 
The wild wood violet must be sweeter 
than the lids of Juno’s eyes, the musky 
rose be full of Keats’s dewy wine, the wil- 
lows bear on their wings Hesiod’s longings 
for spring, the daisy carry withinits silver 
stars the beauty of the fair Marguerite from 
whom it received its Old World name. It 
was Wordsworth’s mistake when he said 
that Nature did notadmit an inventory to 
be made of her charms. One'may do that 
and still ‘‘ walk with a reverent attention 
on all that surrounds him, and take all into 
a heart that can understand and enjoy.” 
To these possessions one must add the 
entire forgetfulness of the body, or, if that 
be impossible, must see to the imposition 
upon it of no burdens that will draw upon 
or dull the active vigor of the mind. To 
walk for the mere pleasure of saying that 
one has covered so many miles in so many 
hours, is to degrade the walker below the 
level of his four-footed brothers. Time 
and distance should never enter as factors; 
the mood alone should prompt the foot- 
steps. If a hill-top serve as a coign of 
vantage for a lovely landscape, if a brook 
woo to repose and meditation, or soft shad- 
ows and the hum of bees invite the forget- 
fulness of sleep, all these should never be 
disregarded. Not as a task, but with a 
freedom untrammeled by any require- 
ments, will the pedestrian reap his true 
harvest; will find, with St. Bernard, ‘‘ more 
in forests than in books, and that woods 
and stones will teach what cannot be learned 
from the masters.” 

WaTERTOWN, N, Y. 





THE ENGLISH CENTER-BOARD, 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. WHITON, PH.D, 








In the course of a year the Government 
of England has changed bands three times, 
from the Liberals to the Tories, from the 
Tories to the Liberals, and back to the 
Toriesagain. Three times, in consequence, 
have the ambassadors of foreign powers at 
the Court of St. James, during this twelve- 
month, been formally introduced to a new 
administration. The administration changes 
with the fluctuations of the majority in the 
House of Commons. The Government of 
England is, practically, a government by 
the popular branch of the imperial legisla- 
ture. Such a government is theoretically. 
the most unstable upon earth. The ecclesia, 
or town-meeting of Athens, the National 
Assembly of France a century ago, have 
illus'rated its characteristic evils. 

But, as the yacht-builders have shown us, 
a center-board sloop of the ‘ skimming 
bowl” pattern is as stanch a seaboat asa 
deep and narrow cutter with a ‘lead 
mine” on her keel. The English Govern- 
ment, seemingly so unstable, is in fact as 
stable as any uponearth. Its center-board, 
so to speak, is in the temper of the English 
people, naturally conservative, governed by 
precedent and custom, attached to tradi- 
tional usage. The British Constitution is 
sometimes referred to as an ‘‘ unwritten 
constitution.” There is, indeed, no such 
instrument in writing. Such aninstrument 
is for us the necessary ‘‘lead mine” upon 
the keel. There are, to be sure, in Great 
Britain, certain formal enunciations of 
political priociples, as in Magna Charta 
avd the Declaration of Rights. But the 
British Constitution is, essentially, the con- 
stitutional, inbred, inveterate attachment 
ofthe British people to their traditional 
ways. This appears both in high places 
and in low. 

The Norman French of six hundred years 
ago is still retained in the formularies of 
Parliament. Bills that have passed the 
Commons are sent up to the Lords, inscribed 
soit baille aux Seigneurs (referred to the 
Lords). Bills that have passed the Lords 
are likewise inscribed, when sent down to 
the Commons, soit baill? aux Communes. 
When the royal assent is given, by com- 
mission, to bills that have passed both 
houses, the clerk pronounces the ancient 
formula, La reyne le veult (the queen so 
wills). 

When a new parliament assembles, the 
Speaker-elect of the all-powerful Commons 





presents himself, in form and language as 


humble as any of his predecessors under 

the Tudors or Stuarts, for his sovereign’s 

approbation before entering upon his office. 

Summoned by “the Gentleman Usber of 

the Black Rod,” the Speaker proceeds to 

the Upper House, with as many of the 

Commons as can be comfortably accommo- 

dated in the narrow space allotted them 

just inside the door of the House of Lords 

under the visitors’ gallery. There, stand- 

ing at the bar, before the seated peers, and 

addressing the Lords Commissiouers, attired 

in scarlet and ermine robes, on their bench 

in front of the throne, the recently elected 
Speaker (Mr. Peel) said: 

‘*“My Lords, I have to acquaint your 

Lordships that, in obedience to her Maj- 
esty’s commands, her Majesty’s most faith- 
ful Commons have, in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights and privileges, proceeded 
to the election of a Speaker, and that the 
choice has fallen upon myself. I now 
present myself at your bar, and submit 
myself for her Majesty’s gracious approba- 
tion.” 

When the Lord Chancellor had signified 
the royal confirmation of his election, the 
Speaker thus proceeded: 

‘“*My Lords, I submit myself with all 
humility and gratitude to her Majesty’s 
gracious commands. It is now my duty, 
in the name and on the behalf of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom, to lay claim, 
by humble petition to her Majesty, to all 
their undoubted rights and privileges, par- 
ticularly to freedom of speech in debate, to 
freedom from arrest of their persons and 
servants; above all, to free access to her 
Majesty when occasion shall require, and 
that the most favorable construction shall 
be put upon all their proceedings. With 
regard to myself, I pray that, if any error 
shall be committed, it may be imputed to 
myself, and not to her Majesty’s Com- 
mons.” 

To which the Lord Chancellor replied: 

‘*Mr. Speaker, we have further in com- 
mand to inform you that her Majesty does 
most readily confirm ali the rights and 
privileges which have ever been granted to 
or conferred upon the Commons by any of 
her royal predecessors.” 

The term ‘old curiosity’shop” has been 
applied to such proceedings as these. Cer- 
tainly itis not more singular to hear the 
Norman French of the Plantagenets than 
this ‘‘ humble petition ” for rcyal confirma- 
tion of constitutional rights in the English 
legislature of to-day. But it is the old way, 
and fondness for the old way is constitu- 
tional to Englishmen. 

‘‘T here will be no marked social change 
in our day,” said a thoughtful English cler- 
gyman in a rural neighborhood, ‘‘unless 
bread becomes dear.” He added that one 
of the hottest Radicals whom he knew was 
praying that bread might become dear. 
While there are found in all the large towns 
many who desire to ‘‘abolish the Lords,” 
or to make the Upper House elective in- 
stead of hereditary, a lord is a lord still to 
the mass of Englishmen. In the feeling 
that much is due to these whom they have 
been trained for centuries to look up to as 
their betters, many a peasant would accept 
without question the construction of the 
Bible text which so offended an ignorant 
Radical, when he read upon the entabla- 
ture of the Royal Exchange in London: 
‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof.” But the peculiarity of the Eng- 
lish peerage, in being continually recruited 
by the elevation of distinguished common- 
ers, and thus offering an open door to men 
of merit, minimizes the offensiveness of a 
hereditary aristocracy. On the other hand, 
the peculiarity of the Lower House, in re- 
quiring a service without salary, minimizes 
the danger of that demagogism which is 
rife wherever men make their liviag out of 
politics. 

Mere education will probably produce 
little change in political ideas, The uni- 
versities are, and have always been, strong- 
holds of conservatism. Nothing but out- 
rage proved able to alienate them from 


such a despot as James IL 

Only great abuses or great distresses 
seem adequate to upset the ingrained con- 
servatism of temper which forms the cen- 
ter-board of English politics, the constitu- 
tional tendency of Eogiishmen to caerish 
heirlooms, to dislike innovations, to defer 
to custom, to respect high birth and rank, 
to and be loyal to principalities and powers. 


New Yorx City 





Sint Sr, 


A BRIEF TALK ABOUT DONA- 
TELLO, 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 


In 1886, just five hundred years ago, we know 
not what day or month, there was born to a 
poor wool-comber of Florence a son, None in 
that splendid city knew that an event had hap- 
pened which in 1886 would cause Florence to 
hold a festival in its honor. 

Named Donato di Betto Bardi, love softened 
Donato into Donatello, and the first we know 
of him he is fourteen and bis dearest friend is 
he ugly, keer, self-confident Filippo Brunel- 
leschi, who was one day to complete the great 
cathedral with a matchless dome. Filppo 
was twenty-three and Donatello of course re- 
spected his judgment, so he brought to him his 
first important work, a crucifix in wood, now in 
Santa Croce, for criticism, Perhaps Donatello 
had bragged. It is certain that Filippo smiled 
in an irritating, lofty way, and the wounded 
Donatello demanded his opinion, ‘ Well,” said 
Filippo, with blunt frankness, “you have 
crucified a peasant, and not the Christ,” 

**Make one yourself,” cried Donatello, in a 
spirit which compels one’s sympathy, and Filip- 
po took the stormy advice, 

Several months after he called on his friend, 
and asked him to go round to his lodging and 
dine. They bought the apples, eggs, and cheese 
for the feast on their way, and Donatello good- 
naturedly carried them in his apron. Cunning 
Filippo had put his Crucifixion in a good light 
and told his friend to go in; he had an errand, 
and would soon follow. Startled at the beauty 
of the work, Donatello threw up his hands, to 
the destruction of the dinner, It was a cruel 
trick, But Donatello was a true artist, ‘Take 
your dinner ; I have dined !” he exclaimed, when 
Fihppo entered. ‘Thou hast indeed made the 
Christ, and I made a peasant.” It isto be hoped 
Filippo felt some compunctions after those gen- 
erous words, 

In 1403 the two friends went to Rome, where 
they studied antique art, and laid the founda- 
tion of their subsequent success, It is claimed 
that Donatello made a design for the famous 
bronze gates, but withdrew it after seeing Ghi- 
berti’s, If this be true, it shows him a most pre- 
cocious genius, for it must have been done in 
his fourteenth year. On his return from Rome, 
in 1405, he went to work for Ghiberti, and two 
years later he was commissioned to make in 
marble a figure of David to ornament the third 
row of the Oampanile. It must be bold and 
striking, to suit ite high niche; but Donatello 
underatood all that, though he was but twenty- 
one, and in his young enthusiasm, when at last 
his work was done, he struck the marble in an 
ecstasy of delight, crying, ‘‘Speak!” The 
Cathedral authorities called it coarse and rough , 
‘I will make a careful note of your objections,” 
said Donatello, quietly, “‘and when it isin its 
place you will see I have followed your advice.’ 
Somebody had dubbed the statue “il Tuocone,” 
the bald head, When it was in its niche the 
consuls cried, ‘‘It is perfect,” and believed 
Donatello had altered it as he had promised, 
But he had not touched it, and his favorite oath 
after it stood in its place was: ‘By my faith in 
my Tuccone!” This was perhaps childieh self- 
applause, but let it be remembered that Dona- 
tello was as ready to applaud others. 

His hands were full of work after this, and 
much of it was for the great Duomo, In 1416 
he made his famous “St. George,” his master- 
piece. The guild of armourers gave him the 
commission, and the statue was to fill the niche 
on the south side of the church of Or San 
Michele. When Michael Angelo first saw this 
bright, brave figure, radiant with youth and 
courage, he cried: “March!” One admirer, 
Bocchi, wrote a book in praise of it in 1633. At 
the order of the guild of linen weavers, Dona- 
tello made a statue of St, Mark for the front of 
the same church. It is said that the weavers, 
like the Duomo consuls, not being able to un- 
derstand that a work may be perfect in its place, 
and seem imperfect out of it, complained of the 
figure. Donatello accepted their worshipful ad- 
vice quietly, and promised, as before, to remodel 
the statue. But he was not always 8» conciliatory, 
A rich Genoese merchant had given him an or- 
der for a colossal head, but when the model was 
finished, demurred at the price, ‘ You have only 
worked a month,” he said. ‘It is too much.” 

Donatello gave his work a sudden push and 
threw itto the floor, whenit broke in many 
fragments. ‘One can undo the work of a year 
in a moment,” he said briefly, “You can 
cheapen vegetables, but not statues.” And not 
even the entreaties of Cosimo di Medici would 
induce him to undertake the work again. But 
if he was somewhat vain and proud,be knew the 
value of criticism, Summoned to Padua in 1444, 
he received no unqualified praise for his work. 
He grew impatient, and declared be must burry 
back to Fierence, or adulation would cause bim 
to forget alihe knew. ‘It keeps one up to the 
mark’” he said, ‘‘to be well found fault with.” 








Care of money was impossible to him, He put 
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what he had in a basket which hung on a beam 
in his studio, and his workmen and friends 
helped themselves. Cosimo, dying, remembered 
his old friend’s failing, and begged his son Piero 
to care for him. Piero at once gave Donatello a 
large farm; but at the end of a year the eculp- 
tor begged him to take it back. ‘Iam tor- 
mented to death,” he exclaimed, ‘ Every day 
somebody comes to tell me of something which 
has gone wrong at thefarm, I'd rather die of 
hunger than be so worried. So Piero took the 
farm,and gave Donatello a weekly pension, which 
pleased him. “ He lived gayly after that,” says 
Vasari, ‘and without a care the rest of his 
life.” 

One of his latest works was the statue of St. 
Louis, of Toulouse, now over the door in the 
nave of Santa Croce, the Westminster of Flor- 
ence. A contemporary critic complained that 
the face was too stupid, 

“That is well,” said Donatello. ‘I did it on 
purpose. He must have been very stupid to 
give up a throne to become a monk.” 

Donatello never married; but he endeared 
himeelf to many friends, and he never lost one, 
in his long and busy life of eighty-three years, 
Ghiberti had been dead twenty-four, Brunel- 
leschi twenty years, when, death found him on 
theway to the cathedral for which be had labored 
so long, and in full view of his beloved ‘‘Tuc- 
cone.” 

A generous, simple soul, he had not the 
poetic instincts of Giotto; but he wasa true 
student of Nature, and the faults in his ex quis- 
ite work seem the reeult of a too faithful real- 
ism. 

He was buried in San Lorenzo near the tomb 
of his old patron, Cosimo di Medici. 

Terre HAvrs, Inv. 





Tue days of great literary discoveries are by 
no means over, and the record of the past half 
century in this regard is an encouragement for 
further research, especially in the unexplored 
libraries of the Christian Orient. The veteran 
Ohurch historian of Leipzig, Prof. G. V. Lech- 
ler, has recently published an account of the 
important literary finds within the past fifty 
years in bis department alone, and the number 
and value of the documents is simply astonish- 
ing. These, according to Lechler, are the 
following: (1) Dressei’s discovery of a com- 
plete tex. of the Clementine Homilies, found 
in the Vatican library ; (2) the discovery made 
by the recently deceased historian, Waitzs, of 
the biography of tre Ulfilas, the apostle of the 
Goths, written by Bishop Auxentius of Doros- 
torus. This document was also published by 
the discoverers, (3) The discovery made by 
the Oxford \ibrarian, E. Miller, of the almost 
complete text of the most important work of 
Christian antiquity written against heresies— 
namely, the so-called Philosophonmena of 
Pseudo-Origen. A:cording to the majority of 
critics, this work was written by Hippolytos, 
of Rome, who died in 236; (4) the discovery 
of a number of important Syriac texts, made 
by the great London orientalist, Cureton, and 
published by bim in installments cince about 
1845. These documents include letters of the 
martyr-bishop Ignatius, of Antiochia, a de- 
fense of Christianity by the Bishop Melito, of 
Sardes, addressed to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius ; a dialogue of the Gnostic church- 
father, Barsedanes, concerning the ‘* Laws of 
the Lands,” from the middle of the third cen- 
tury ; a number of Easter letters of Athanasius, 
of Alexandria, containing important contribu- 
tions to his life and to the history of the Arian 
controversy; as also large portions of the 
Church history written by the Momophysite, 
John of Ephesus, of the sixth century, and 
important especially for the age of Justinian; 
(5) Tischendorf’s famous Sinai Bible, the 
Codex-Sinaiticus, discovered in 1859, contain- 
ing the whole New and a greater portion of 
the Old Testament in Greek, and by many con- 
sidered the oldest New Testament manuscript. 
It contains besides these the complete text of 
two of the oldest Christian writings—namely, 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of 
Hermes; (6) the discovery made in 1875 by 
the Metropolita: Philotheus Bryennios of a 
Constantivopolitan manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the complete text of the 
two letters of Clemens of a Rome to the Corin- 
thians; (7) the Commentory written by Eph- 
rem, the Syrian, on the Gospel harmony of 
Tatian, edited from an Armenian manuscript 
by Mds'ngen; (8) the Syriac and Armenian 
translation of Eusebius, Church History, pub- 
lished by Wright and Merx, beginning with 
1871; (9) last, but not least, and almost most, 
the discovery of the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.”” Even this list of Lechler’s does not 
seem exhaustive. Other discoveries, if_not of 
as primary importance as those mentioned, are 
yet first-rate side light additions to our knowl- 
edge of early days of Christianity, We refer 
to such finds as the Ethiopic translation of the 


portant aid to the Greek text, and is pub- 
lished by the German Oriental Society; several 
Jewish and Jewish Christian apocalypses, and 
some few other documents of minor impor- 
tance. In other departments, also, the dis- 
coveries of later years are almost of equal im- 
portance. We mention only the recovery of a 
number of Luther’s works, especially in the 
Zwickan library, where they were found by 
the librarian, Dr. Georg Buchwald, as also in 
Dresden and other places at no great distance 
from Wittenberg. But recently a number of 
inportant Melanchthon letters were found in 
Rome. 





Wiruin forty years the Pev. W. H. Mil- 
burn, of Washington, has three times offici- 
ated, for several terms, as Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, and it is said that no clergy- 
man has ever been so popular in that capacity, 
or so reformed the attitude of the members 
toward religious exercises before their sessions, 
and toward the minister conducting these, His 
fine voice and presence have been very influential 
in this respect, and an attention is paid to the 
morning prayers that was unknown years ago. 
Dr. Milburn also treats the House as a parish, 
visits the members regularly, and receives them 
at his home, and is described as “equally 
esteemed by men of all faiths who meet him.” 


....The late Charles O’Conor was a very sen- 
sitive man in bis private feelings. When after 
a railroad accident some years ago, word came 
to New York that Daniel Lord was either dead 
or mortally wounded, Mr. O’Conor cried like a 
child. Again, one morning, he told his secre- 
tary, having an appointment to transact some 
business, ‘‘I cannot do anything this morning. 
[am terribly shocked. A favorite family New- 
foundland aog, which was in the habit of com- 
ing to the train with me, in some unaccountable 
way got under the locomotive and was crushed 
to death before my eyes. I can’t do anything 
to day, I fear, at all, and you needn’t wait.” 


....Mre, Kate Upson Clarke, of Good Cheer 
last month made the ascent of Mount Washing- 
ton by way of the famous chain of northern 
summits adjoining, in company of her husband 
and a guide, walking the distance between the 
Tip Top House and the Glen House between 
breakfast time and sunset, and being the first 
ady to perform so arduous a feat of moun- 
taineering. Editors are not all such sedentary 
people after all, when they take it in mind to 
stir themselves about a little, 


...-Don Carlos, the Spanish Pretender, has 
taken up his permanent residence in the Lore- 
dan palace, on the Grand Canal, Venice, A 


been endeavoring te secure the Crown of Spain 
to his son by having him marry in due time the 
Queen-Regent Christina. It isadmitted on both 
sides that bad the infant King of Spain been 
born a girl the quarrel would have been settled 
by the marriage of Don Jaime and the Princess 
Mercedes. 


....-The British Gen. Sir Frederick Roberts, 
whose efforts in the direction of improving the 
marksmanship of the Indian army are well 
known, himeelf took part in a rifle match at 
Simla recently. He arid five of his staff fired off 
a match at 200 and 600 yards, with a team of six 
volunteer officers, whom he beat by an aggregate 
score of 345 to 330. Sir Frederick stood third on 
his own side with a score of 58. 


...-The Queen of England is described by a 
correspondent as ‘a fat, stout old woman, with 
a rosy face and dark gray hair, with features 
more German than English, and an air quite in- 
offensive and uncharacteristic,” The same critic 
calls her ‘probably a woman of great intellec- 
lectual strength and of queenly thought ; but, as 
to appearance, one sees better faces at any re- 
ception in America or in any day's shopping.” 


....Mrs, General Fremont is described as a 
handsome woman, although rather inclined to 
be stout; white-haired and with a maternal air, 
which is in accordance with the fact that she is 
about sixty-two. Her mind is as fresh, alert 
and sparkling as when she was twenty-five, and 
she is counted by her friends among the thor- 
onghly intellectual women in America. 


..-..Old Count Von Moltke, although over 
eighty-four years of age, walks capitally without 
even a stick, and with a firm, soldierly tread. He 
eats little and rarely touches wine, but he occa- 
tionally drinks beer. If at a hotel or spa after 
dinner he watches the dancing and amusements 
in the rooms of the Quellenhof with great in- 
terest, and goes regularly to bed at nine P. m. 


-..-The esteemed originator of the English 
** Hospital Saturday” collection, Dr. Sampson 
Gamgee, of Birmingham, is deceased. 


-+.-Ex-Kiog Theebaw’s crown jewels are to be 
exhibited in London, 


-+»-The Empress of Austria gradually declines 





Shepherd of Hermes, which supplies an im- 


a eit se 


in health, 


Madrid journal stated lately that Don Carlos has | 


L ebbles. 


...-Bismarck’s big toe is swollen so badly that 
he isn’t able to gout. 





..--It is an open question whether Jonah was 
the first secretary of the navy, or of the interior. 


.... You cannot expect a girl of the period to 
stand fire becaufe she is accustomed to face 
powder. 


...»When a man buys a porous plaster, 
whether he likes it or not, he generally sticks to 
his bargain. 


....- Mamma: “Frankie, are you eating those 
green apples again?” Frankie; ‘No, mamma: 
I’n, eating some others.” 


...-An exchange says salt is a remarkable re- 
medial agent. So it is, indeed. It has been 
known to cure even a ham. 


...-There is one consolation for the Charles- 
ton sanfferers: they do not have to listen to 
all the entertainments that are given for their 
relief. 


....Inebriated party: ‘‘I shay, mister, how 
fur is it to Canal street?” Citizen: ** Twenty- 
minutes walk.” Inebriated party: “For you or 
(hic) fo’ me?” 


...-On a first glimpse at the sea. ‘* Astonish- 
ing! Who would have thought there could be 
as much water as that?” ‘‘ True; and remember 
you only see what’s on top.” 


....-Spriggs; ‘ How much older is your sister 
than you, Johnny?” Johnny; ‘I dunno. Maud 
uster be twenty-five years, then she was twenty, 
and now she aint only eighteen. I guess we'll 
soon be twins.” 


...- Magistrate: “Is it a turriner yez are?” 
Prisoner: ** Si, Signor; me from Italia; me 
sella fresh roasted peanut.” Magistrate: ** Oi 
thought yez were a furriner. Oi kin always tell 
a furriner by his accint.” 


....A train was delayed for an hour in Troy, 
N., Y., recently, and a drummer remarked to the 
conductor: ** This is a sort of twelve ounces to 
the pound affair; ain’t it?” ‘‘ How's that?’> 
“Troy wait, you know.” 


....Four of the prettiest girls of Caledonia, 
Mich., were caught stealing watermelons by 
moonlight. It1is well it was watermelons; the 
girls would not like to have it said that they 
cantaloupe by moonlight. 


.... Clerk (to employer): *‘My wife is dead, 
sir, and I would like a couple of days off.” Em- 
ployer: **Two days? Why, when my wife died, 
a year ago, I only took half a day off.” Clerk: 
“Yes; but there is a difference in—in wives.” 


....An Indirect Reproof—Scene: a horse-car 
all the seats and straps of which are taken by 
men. Gallant Mr. Smith: “ Will some gentle- 
man be kind enough to give this lady a strap?” 
[Standing parties highly pleased, sitting parties 
displeased. ] 


He: “Tell me, my sweet, are you supersti- 
tious?” She: **What a funny question! Why 
do you want to know?” He: ‘‘ Answer me first.” 
She: “ Why, am not in the least superstitious,” 
He: **Then I don’t mind telling you—you are 
my thirteenth sweetheart.” 


.... Russian General: ‘Here, lieutenant, 
take this dispatch to General Ohcomeoff, at 
Moscow, aud see that you get back by four 
o'clock this afternoon.” Lveutenant: “ But, 
general, it is fifty miles to Moscow.” Russian 
General: ** Nonsense ; it’s only a few steppes.” 


...-This is the latest witticisam with which W. 
8. Gilbert is credited, ‘‘It is easy enough for 
bishops to be good on a salary of £5,000 a year,” 
said the satirical dramatist, looking round on a 
select circle of literary friends, ‘‘ but we have to 
be good for nothing ”"—a pause—*‘ and some of 
us are,” 


....*'My son,” said the father of a convicted 
bigamist, ‘“‘you have brought degradation 
enough upon me, without this final blow to the 
family name.” ‘I was only following your ad- 
vice, father,” answered the prisoner. ‘‘ You told 
me tbe last time I got into trouble to ‘ take a 
brace’—and I took them.” 


....*' How is it none of my contributions are 
ever used?”’ asked a would-be contributor of an 
editor. ‘‘You must be mistaken. Do you write 
on one side of the paper only?” ‘“ Certainly.” 
“Then it’s all right. We write our editorials on 
the blank side. Never be afraid of your con- 
tributions not being used.” 


....Scene I,—Arabella (to new maid) : ‘* Now, 
remember, Bridget, if Mr. Brown calls, say I’m 
not at home ; but, if Mr. Smith comes, take him 
right into the reception room, and say I'll be 
down ina moment.” Scene If.—Caller: ‘Ah, 
is Miss Arabella De Wolf at home?” Bridget 
(meditatively): ‘‘Sure she give me very partic- 
ular orders. She says if Mr. Brown calls say 
I'm not at home; but, if Mr. Smith comes, take 
him right in and I'll be right down. Now which 





one are you, sir?” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BAYMOND, ©. A., Hemlock Lake, N. Y., re- 
signs to return to Rochester Theo. Sem. 
BIDWELL, 8. 8., Adams, accepts call to Hart- 
ford, N. Y. 

CHIPMAN, Wi1u1m P., Peabody, Mass., accepts 
call to Walton, N. Y. 

EVERTS, N. R., Sing Sing, accepts call to First 
cb., Albany, N. 

HARRIS, I. W., Omaha, Neb., has resigned to 
spendéa year in Europe and Palestine. 

MAYNARD, A., removes from South Butler to 
Redwood, N. Y 

McDUFFIE, M. O., Henderson, N. C., accepts 
call to New Brunswick, N. J. 

McHELMOR, C. H., removes from Woodhull, 
N. Y., to Smethport, Penn. 

MERRIMAN, T. M., Hudson, N. H., accepts 
call to Santa Cruz, Cal. 

MONELL, D. T.. D.D., removes from Virden_to 
La Grange, Lil. 

PIERCE, C. C., Lincoln, Neb., accepts call to 
Third ch., Germantown, Penn. 

RICH, J. A., removes from Mahopac Falls to 
Wyoming, N. Y. ‘ 

SAGE, J. H., Georgetown, accepts call to East 
Aurora, N. Y. 

TROTTER, I. P., removes from Mobile, Ala., to 
Brownville, Tenn. 

VALENTINE, Ermer E., ord. at West Con- 
shuhocken, Penn. 

VAN FRADENBURG, D., removes from Bur- 
lington Flats to Schuyler’s Lake, N. Y 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

AIKEN, E. J., East Concord, N. H., resigns. 

ASHMUN, E. H., Syracuse, accepts call to 
Beatrice, Neb. 

BAILEY, Amos J., Lake View, Chicago, Iil., ac- 
cepts call to Ogden, Utah. 

BAKER, E. H., Sutton, resigas to supply at 
Aurora, Neb. 

BALCOM, F. A., Holden, Mass., resigns to be- 
come a teacber at Franconia, N. H. 

— M. C., Exeter, called to Red Cloud, 

eb. 





CAMPBELL, D. A., Pine River, accepts call to 
Pittsviile, Wis, 

—— A. T., called to Sheldon and Frank- 
in, Vc. 

CLIFT, Witt1am, Hadlyme, moves to Mystic, 
Conn. 

DUDLEY, Myron 8., accepts call to Grace 
Cuapel, No, Wilbraham, Maas, 

EASTMAN, A. L., Gainesville, N. Y., accepts 
call to Provo, Utan. 

EDDY, CLARENCE, called to Middleboro’, Mass, 

— F. C., Osceola, goes to Albion, 

eb. 


FRASER, Cuas, A., Genoa Junction, accepts 
cail to Eikhorn, Wis. 

GEORGE, Norton R., Elmdale, accepts call to 
Hill City, Kan. ; 

GORTION, Puro, Waverly, accepts call to Kel- 
loge, Ia. 

HAIGH, J. G., Park Ridge, accepts call to York- 
ville, Il 

HALLEY, Esen, Binghamton, accepts call to 
Presbyterian ch., Troy, N. Y. 

HOPKINS, F. E., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

-HUBBARD, W. H., Holyoke, Mass., called to 
Presbyterian cb., Auburn, N. Y. 

HUNGERFORD, Epwarp, Adams, Mass., re- 
signs. 

HUNTER, Peasant, inst. in Newtonville, 
Mass. ‘ 

JAMES, Wruu1am A., Afton, Minon., resigns on 
account of iil health. 

JONES, Davip E., Roxbury, Conn., resigns. 

MACHIN, Cuarues, Lyndon, Ill., resigns. 

MALLORY, C. W., Housatonic, Mass., accepts 
call to Charlotte, Mich. 

NEWELL, W., Greenfield, Mass., resigns. 

PALMER, F. H., Pomfret, Conn., called to First 
ch., Weymouth, Mass. 

RIDDLE, M. 8., Breckenridge, Col., accepts call 
to Junction City, Kan. 

SEYMOUR, B. N., Huntington, Conn., to Peta- 
consetr, R, I. 

TWITCHELL, J. E., inst. in New Haven, 


Conn. 
WATERS, Geo. F., (Presbyterian) Howell, called 
to Hancock, Mich. 
WING, Preston B., Freeport, Me., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BENSON, A. W., removes from Minneapolis, 


Minn., to Tarkio, Mo, 
CARNAHAN, D. T., Bridgewater, Penn., re- 


signs. 
CLEMENTS, Josrrn, removes to Schell City, 


Mo. 

COCHRAN, AnpREw, died, recently, in Oneida’ 
Castle, N. Y., aged 70. 

FOLTZ, Brns., died, recently, in Rockford, Iil., 


aged 76. ; 

GREENLEE, Anpkrew, died, recently, in Win- 
dom, Minn, 

HARSEN, Joun P., died, recently, in Kingston, 
Penn, aged 43, 

HUTCHISON, inst. in Lansing, Ia. 

JANVIER, C. A. R., Trenton, called to Pater- 


son, N. J. 

KLINK, N. B., Vancaville, removes to Redding, 
Shastw Co., Cal. 

MENDENGALL, H. G., Dakota, called to 
Appleton, Wis. 

MITCHELL, G. G., accepts call to Fifth ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

NEILL, Henry, Westfield, N. J., called to 
Highland Park, Chicago, Ill. 5 

REVENAUGH, James, ord. and inst. in Musk- 


ivgum, O. 
— D.D., called to Brooklyn, E. D., 


TAYLOR, J. C., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

VAN CLEVE, R. 8., Sewickly, removes to Rid- 
ley Park, Penn. 

MAN, J. W., D.D., Steubenville, O., 
resigns, 

WYCKOFF, J. C., removes to Cincinnati, O. 

YOUNG, Wix11am 8., inst. at Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Science. 


TueRE occurs in the fresh milk of Carica 
Papaya, commercially known as Papaine- 
Christy, a substance called papaine, which has 
recently been found to possess most remarkable 
properties, and bids fair to assume a position 
of vast importance in medicine and the prepa- 
ration of food. Papaine belongs to a class of 
substances known as peptones, substances 
which have the peculiar power of producing 
artificial digestion. It is a ferment which is 
able to dissolve 1,000 times its weight of fibrine, 
and 8,000 times its weight of hard boiled albu- 
men. The applications that may be made of 
this extraordinary power to peptonize, in the 
production of infants’ and other artificial foods 
are of great interest. Perhaps the most re- 
markable application of its property to digest 
albuminous matter has been made by Professor 
Finkler, of Bonn, This investigator finds that 
the membranes of croup and diphtheria are 
rapidly dissolved by it. Forty-seven cases, ac- 
cording to Dr. Schoffer, were treated by paint- 
ing the membranes with a five-per cent solution 
of papaine. The treatment was begun at the 
earliest possible moment, and repeated every 
five or ten minutes. In a few hours the mem- 
branes were removed and the fever subsided. 
Professor Finkler states that not a single case 
of croup or diphtheria, which he had treated by 
this method has been lost. If facts continue to 
bear out this statement, the discovery may be 
considered a most welcome blessing. 





.... Apropos of Father Lamey’s Grignon obser, 

vations, we note that Mr. Denning contributes to 
small telescopes, main'y in reply to Professoy 
Young’s article on thesame subject published in 
the same journal last February. He still stoutly 
maintains the superiority of the smaller instru- 
ments. But, after making allowance for the nu- 
The Observatory another paper upon large v. 
merous reported discoveries made by imaginative 
observers with the smaller instruments and neve- 
verified, it would seem that the actual state of 
the facts is very fairly explained by the follow 
ing remark of Mr. Denning : ** We must remem- 
ber that for every observer using [a telescope 
with an aperture of] eighteen inches or up- 
ward, there are more than 100 working with 
lenses or specula from about five to twelve 
inches, Atmospheric conditions in their various 
influences must also play an important part.” In 
other words, the observers with great telescopes 
s‘run against the field,” 20 to speak, and in any 
fpecial investigation are pretty likely to get 
beaten by some one or two smaller telescopes 
with extracrdinary eyes at them, or unusual at- 
mospheres to look through, The mere size and 
excellence of a telescope will not compensate to 
any considerable extent for bad seeing, whether 
this be due to atmospheric disturbances, or de- 
fects in the observer's eye. 


-.»-Father Lamey, from the Observatory of 
Grignon publishes in the last number of the 
Vierteljahrschrift der Astron. Gesellschaft some 
remarkable statements respecting observations 
upon the belts and spots of Uranus, made during 
1885 by himself and his associates with a six 
inch (!) object glass. He@peaks of 206 drawings 
“of perceptible spots upon the planet,” and says 
that when the eye had become accommodated, the 
spots were perfectly visible, and showed well de- 
fined forms ; they were for the most part blue 
arcs, underneath which (sous lesquels) whitish 
spots, sometimes exceedingly brilliant, were gen- 
erally visible. He adds that on some nights “ the 
phenomenon of a brilliant ring closely surround" 
ing the planet was several times noted ; often ob- 

served by Herschel, this appearance of a ring 
seems to depend really upon the constitution of 
the planet.” From all his observations he de- 
duces a rotation time of five hours twenty-nine 
minutes and about ten seconds, and says that 
the polar flattening is great enough to agree with 
this rapid rotation, The telescope, eyes, and at- 
mosphere at Grignon must be remarkable indeed 
if these observations are trustworthy. The same 
observer refers also to abnormal appearances 
seen on Saturn with the same instrument ; also 
spots observed on Venus, which he hopes will 


lead to a satisfactory determination of the incli- 
nation of her axis. 


--..L. Franz O’Shea drawa attention to the 
peculiar and hitherto unobserved fact that filter 
paper has the power to retain salts of lead. On 
Passing solutions of lead salts through filter 
papers, or on immersing the papers in lead solu- 
tions, a certain amount of the lead salt was 
absorbed by the paper, and could not be removed 
by washing with water. 7 


-+»»Lake Mistassini has been proved to be 
& great expansion of Rupert’s River, about 100 
miles long and twelve wide. Depths of 374 and 
279 feet were sounded. Higher up is Little Mis- 
tassini Lake, another expansion of the river, six 
miles in width. 


----By subjecting pure anhydrous hydro- 
fluoric acid in a platinum apparatus to the action 
of the galvanic current, Moissan has succeeded 
in isolating a colorless gas, which is without 


School and College. 


At the meeting of the Peabody Education 

Fund, in New York City, last week, Mr. Robert 

C. Winthrop, in his presidential address rec- 

ommended that some steps be taken to extend 

education through the Southern States by means 

of governmental appropriations. As to the 

fund, be recommended that additional help be 

given this year to the schools in Charleston, 

8. C., and that in case it was decided to dispense 

with a salaried general agent, the sum which 

would be paid him as salary be also given to 

Charleston for educational purposes. Dr. Green, 

who acted as general agent the greater part of 

last year without pay, was unanimously invited 

to continue to perform the duties of agent, 

and accepted the invitation. In his report Dr. 

Green shows that $20,000 was expended for 
scholarships during the eight months of last 
year at the Normal School at Nashville, and that 
this year $22,800 would be needed for the same 
purpose, as the following number of scholars 
will be allowed $200 a year each from the fund: 
Fourteen each from Georgia, North Carolina 

Tennessee, and Virginia ; thirteen ‘from Alabama ; 
ten each from Arkansas and South Carolina; 
nine from Texas, and eight each from Louisiana, 
and West Virginia. No students are supported 
from Florida and Mississippi, nor is any of the 
fund expended in those states, because they re- 
pudiated their bonds in which $1,100,000 of the 
Peabody fund had been invested. The money 
spent in each of the Southern States from the 
income of the fund outside of the scholarships 
last year was as follows: Alabama, $4,900 ; Ar- 
kansas, $2,400; Georgia,” $2,000; Louisiana, 
$3,800 ; North Carolina, $2,700 ; South Carolina, 
$5,000; Tennessee, $10,700; Texas, $3,000; 
Virginia, $4,565, and West Virginia, $3,800—a 
total, including the $20,000 in scholarships, of 
$62,365. 





...-The recent decision of the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference of Canada in favor of College 
Federation seems to be loyally acquiesced in, 
although there was a good deal of feeling on the 
subject when it was under discussion. Victoria 
University now becomes a part of the National 
University in Toronto, in which Presbyterians 
and Methodists will now work in harmony. The 
Christian Guardian states that the Federation 
involves for the Methodists: ‘‘(1.) The removal 
of Victoria College to Toronto, so that our stu- 
dents may get the advantage of attending the 
Classes in the several subjects taught in the Uni- 
versity Professoriate, while they study those 
branches of the University course assigned to 
the colleges under the professors of Victoria, 
(2.) It implies:also that instead of the students 
of Victoria receiving their degrees as hereto- 
fore, the degree-conferring power shall be held 
in abeyance, and the students of all the colleges 
shall receive their degrees from the Provincial 
University.”” It is claimed that while it gives 
the Methodists greater educational advantages 
it will be more economical than an independent 
university either in Cobourg, Toronto, or Ham- 
ilton. 


....The first report of the English Education 
Commission excites a yast amount of discussion. 
The Nonconformist says that there are serious 
indications, from the attitude of the conserva- 
tive leaders toward the Education Act for 1870, 
and from the composition of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education, that the ‘“‘ denominational- 
ists have some hope that they will succeed in 
their aim of denationalizing the Board-schools, 
and making them into denominational institu- 
tions.” The same paper prints the report of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold as favorable to this idea, Mr. 
Arnold speaks approvingly of the Lutheran 
teaching in the schools at Hamburg, the aim of 
which is “to get the saving facts and saving 
doctrines of Christianity apprehended and ap- 
propriated by the school-child.” He adds: 
**Nothing can be better.” It would be interest- 
ing,” remarks the Nonconformist, ‘to see a list 
of ‘the savin~ fects and saving doctrines of 
Christianity’u..+ up for the use of English 
school children by the author of ‘ Literature 
and Dogma,’ and of ‘God and the Bible.’” 


....The entering class at the Harvard Annex 
is 13. The entering Freshman class in the col- 
lege had registered last week 268 men. This is 
just five men more than ever entered before, the 
Claes of ’86 having 263. The senior class is mak- 
ing arrangements for the two-hundredth and 
fiftieth anniversary of the college, which will be 
celebrated November 6th, 7th, and 8th. The 
first day of the celebration will be left entirely 
to the undergraduates. There will be literary 
exercises in the morning, races and games, and a 
torchlight procession in the evening with repre- 
sentations of the various stages in the growth of 
the university. The classes will march in order, 
and will be arrayed in costume. The exercises 
will be closed by a large display of fireworks. 
The second day of the celebration, Sunday, will 
be devoted to appropriate exercises in Appleton 
Chapel, and on Monday the graduates will cele- 
brate, and the oration by James Russell Lowell 
and the poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes will be 





doubt thelong sought element, fluorine. 





Music, 
THE COMING SEASON. 


Tue Duke, in “ Twelfth Night,” asked his fid- 

diers to play that strain again which bad “a 

dying fall.” It is in the dying fall of another 

sort that New York’s multitudinous strains begin 

to resound loudest, October and November, 

week by week, let loose, once again, more kinds 

of music than Nebushadnezzar could have enu- 

merated, To the sultry and arid silence be- 
tween June and this montb, the hand-organ is 
the golden-tongued and tireless exception, and 
the nearest approach to an aria often is the re- 
verberating cry of the clam-seller, These may, 
perbaps, serve during hot waves; but with frost 
and the equinoctial a Philharmonic seems de- 
cidedly more congenial, 

Once more Italian Opera signals the outsetting 
of matters. Mr. Angelo, a manager sometimes 
associated (we do not mention it to his discredit) 
with Mr. Mapleson, announces a short season at 
the Academy, to begin next Monday evening. 
Mme. Giulia Valda, a New York lady who has 
sung in Europe with considerable s , and 


concert dates being Dec. 4th, Jan. 15th, Feb. 

19th, March 19th, and April 9th, preceded by the 

usual afternoon rehearsals. As announced by 

us before this, the Philharmonic Society this 

year joins in forsaking the Academy of Music. 

Its entertainments will be given in the Metropol- 
itan. The orchestra has been augmented to 
number 110 musicians, A fine selection of solo 
performers and new works will make the con- 
certs of 1886—’87 of great interest. At the 
opening one a new symphony of Briickner will 
be played; and at the second the ‘‘ Manfred” 
Symphony, recently compoged by Tschaikowsky. 
New symphonic works by Saint-Siiens, Brahma, 
Rubinstein and Alberto Franchetti are also in 
the library which Mr. Thomas will put into 
speedy rehearsal, 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society enters this 
year on another active series of entertainments, 
distributed through the winter at the wonted in- 
tervals. A particular novelty will be the pro- 
duction of Rubinstein's sacred cantata “ Para- 
dise Lost,” early in the season, 

A new series of six evening and three after- 
noon symphonic concerts to be given at Chicker- 
ing Hall, under the direction of Mr. F. Van Der 











several bers of the quond Milan Opera 
Company, including its excellent conductor, Mr. 
Logheder, and two or three of Mr. Mapleson’s 
singers are to be recognized among Mr. Angelo’s 
company. But the chief interest of the per- 
formances seems to be in the character of the 
repertoire, which is especially devoted to older 
and rarely heard Italian worka, by Verdi in par- 
ticular. Petrella’s “Ione,” a great favorite forty 
years aga; Verdi’s “ Luisa Miller,” and his “I 
Due Foscari” and other old friends are also 
pledged. ‘‘Ione” is to be the initial representa- 
tion. Verdi’s ‘* Nabucco” (1842) ie also prom- 
ised ; the opera which made his English reputa- 
tion. We will see what Mr. Angelo and his peo- 
ple can do in the way of reviving ancient Italian 
melody, 
The German Opera begins on November 8th, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, The subscrip- 
tion has been excessively large. The financial 
success of the season is already secured. The 
excellence of the very numerous company Mr. 
Stanton this year engaged, and the brilliant 
composition of the repertoire leave us nothing 
to ask. Whatever changes have been made are 
for greater strength of the artistic force, Per- 
formances of unsurpassed interest await the 
public. Ithas now beer decided to include 
Wagner’s “ Tristan und Isolde” for production 
in addition to the right of producing Gold- 
mark’s ‘Merlin’; and the bringing out of 
“Siegfried,” “ Aida,” and Ignaz Briihl’s ** Gold- 
en Crosse.” The opening representation will be- 
Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba.” The second 
night Mr. Niemann makes his début as Sieg- 
mund, Verdi's ‘‘ Aida” magnificently mounted 
will be sung as the third opera. The first rep- 
resentation, on any stage of ‘* Goldmark’s 
“Merlin” is set down for the second week. 
The principals are now arriving. Orchestral and 
choral rehearsals are in active progress. Herr 
Anton Seidl, the conductor, is now on his way 
to this city. 
The American Opera will not begin its per, 
formances here until February. Its company, 
which hag been reorganized and reinforced will 
then occupy the Metropolitan Opera House for 
five weeks, The months between this date and 
that will be spent in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Cincinnati. The leading artists announced in- 
clude the names of some who were most accept- 
able last year, besides several singers new to the 
company, who may be looked on as decided ac- 
quisitions. The repertoire promises us Rubin- 
stein’s “Nero”; Halevy’s ‘“ L’Eclair”; and 
‘‘Tannhaiiser,” “ Aida,” the ‘*‘ Huguenots” and 
“Oberon” as particular novelties or attractions, 
interest naturally centering upon “Nero.” Mr, 
Theodore Thomas will be the principal conduc- 
tor, as hitherto, and it is premised that the 
artistic merit of the performances will show 
marked improvement on last winter's, which we 
cordially hope will be the case, 
The German opera of the lighter and roman- 
tic type and school is already under way at the 
Thalia Theater, where Mr. Gustav Amberg has 
installed a company, for his 1886—’87 season, of 
the accustomed capability. Lortzing’s ‘‘ Un- 
dine” and ‘Czar und Zimmerman,” and the mu- 
sic of Von Suppé, Geneé, Millécker, and their 
like, is sung there acceptably, the performances 
at the Thalia being a kind of corollary to the 
greater works by German composers, and heard 
from German singers up town, 
In regard to lyric music of the lightest sort, 
sung in English, at the Casino, the Standard 
Theater and other abodes thereof, the chief oc- 
currence will probably be the bringing out of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s next operetta. This will 
not take place before January. We may ob- 
serve that it will not be called ‘The Khédive,” 
nor have anything to do with Egypt for scenery 
or subject, but be of a pastoral nature, and the 
action laid in the sixteenth century. Neither 
the libretto nor the music is at present far ad- 
vanced, 
The first of the concerts of the forty-fifth sea- 
son of the honored Philharmonic Society of New 


Stucken, is an addition of importance to the 
winter’s music. Mr. Van Der Stucken’s ability 
asa leader bespeaks the merit of the playing; 
and his enterprise in the choice of the music at 
his concerts last year guarantees the freshness 
and variety of his programs, The orchestra 
under him will number about fifty of the best 
instrumentalists. His newly organized Choral 
Society will furnish a choir, when necessary. 
Over a dozen soloists of the first rank have been 
retained. It is stated that Berlioz’s ‘‘ Trojans 
at Carthage ” and Benoit’s “‘ Children’s Oratorio” 
will be novelties brought out. The first of these 
concerts is to occur Nov. 4th, and we are pleased 
to regard them as an assured thing. 

The Thomas Popular Concerts, as slready 
mentioned in this column, have been with good 
judgment reduced in number. The series, which 
last winter was far too extended for enjoyment 
or convenience, will now be inclusive ef but eight 
evening and eight afternoon entertainments. 
They will be given at the Metropolitan, It is ex- 
pected that they will prove, under such circum- 
stances, of considerably greater interest and 
success, Mr, Thomas has arranged for the per- 
formance of much enjoyable music in their 
course. The initial concert will ocour on the 
evening of October 26th, and a matinee will 
succeed in the same week, 

The Symphony Society, of New York, enter- 
ing now upon its ninth season since the 
Jamented Dr. Damroseh founded it, will give its 
accustomed six concerts and six rehearsals, The 
concerts are set down for the Saturday nights 
Nov. 5th, Dee. 11th, Jan, 8th, Feb, 12th, March 
12th, April 16th—the rehearsals each for the Fri- 
day afternoon preceding these dates, In regard 
to the make-up of the programs we have no 
special advices as yet; but the usual proportion 
of new compositi and standard orchestral 
music will furnish them forth. Mr. Walter 
Damrosch has been retained as the Society's 
conductor, 

The Oratorio Society has begun its regular 
weekly rehearsals under Mr, Damrosch, and 
may be relied upon to furnish the choral per- 
formances of the winter, along with such of Mr, 
Van Der Stucken’s concerts as may partake of 
that character. Four concerts and four re- 
hearsals will be given by the Society. At the sec- 
ond, in December, *‘The Messiah” will, in ac- 
cordance with custom, be sung. The selections 
for the other concerts are now being determined, 
This is the Oratorio Society's fourteenth season, 
In respect to concerts of chamber-music, 
such as those so acceptably provided by the 
New York Philharmonic Club, the Standard 
Quartet Club and the like there will be no 
lack. With single concerts arranged by vari 


ists, piano-forte recitals, concerts of 
ee oad kindred entertainments, the 
ublie will probably be as over-supplied as 
itherto. The appearance of Mme. Adelina 
Patti is expected in course of the season, in 
certain concerts more or less of an operatic 
coloring. This, however, is an announcement 
in which New York takes decidedly less pleas- 
ure than afew years ago, when the famous 
singer made the first of her succession of farc- 
well returns to the country. There was some- 
thing said in the summer of Mme. Nilsson’s 
visiting this city again, on @ concert tour ; but 
happliy that plan seems abandoned, in view 
of her approaching marriage—for married she 
not yet is, despite all statements. 
Such is a hasty glance at what the coming six 
months are likely to offer the musical public, 
We regret that we gn for want of sevens 
ore columnr space, 8) 
— interesting details connected with the sev- 
eral prospectuses and schedules, but must take 
them up as they come to notice in the fu- 
ture. It will be a difficult taste that cannot be 
gratified with such an ample choice in the art 
opened to it. In connestion with the ounces 
c 8€a80! 
itan nomenclature in su C+ 
~"") —.. s 
the names of foreign singers, w nae 
tionality, as far as good taste warrants, seems 
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York, is set for November 13th, the remaining 
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The prompt mention tn owr at of “Books of the Week’ 
Wl be considered by us GR equtvaient tu (new yu - 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests oF 
our readers witli guide us in the gslecti~® ¥! Works 
for further notiwes 


THE REPORT OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT COMMISSION OF LABOR.* 


BY D. MAC G. MEANS. 


Tue investigations conducted by Mr. 
Wright while connected with the Massa- 
chuset‘s Bureau of Labor Statistics were of 
so much interest and value that his ap- 
poiotmeot as Labor Commissi ner for the 
United States was received with universal 
favor. It was natura'ly expected that the 
assiduity that he h»d displayed in the col- 
lection of ioformation, and the care that he 
had shown in the compila'ion of statistics, 
when called into ex:rcise in a wider field, 
would be productive of more gratifying re- 
sults than had been hitherto attained. Mr. 
Wright himse may possibly have been in- 
fluenced by these expectations, and have 
thus beea led to undertake an investigation 
of a very diff-rent nature from tbuse that 
had previously engaged his attention, and 
one from which even a trained economist 
might well ebriok. 

It is to be regretted that bis first a‘tempt 
in bis new position should have been of so 
ambitious a character; for, after a careful 
siudy of the resulis presented in this vol- 
ume, we are obliged to say that not even 
the autbor’s distinguished reputation can 
protect them from severe criticism. The 
sulject of industrial depressions is sv com- 
plex in its nature as to require for its suc- 
cessful treatment the possession of abilities 
of a very diff. rent kind from those ny which 
Mr. Wrigat has attained distiuction. Sk ll 
in the coilec ion of facts is of very | tile 
avail when unaccompanied with the capac. 
ity to draw valid inferences from them 
when coliected; and Mr. Wright seems to 
make little use of the methods employed by 
sound reasoners for distinguishing valid 
arguments from fallacies. He deals 
almost exclusively with abstractions, instead 
of reasoning from facts. His ideas as well 
as his thecries are frequently crude and 
vague, and he expresses them in sentences 
of awkward structure and of phenomenal 
obscurity. Toe following passage will serve 
as an illustration of these peculiarities, and 
is a fair example of the style in which the 
reportiswritt n: ‘* Toe statistical illustra. 
tions of the various features of industrial 
depressions as pres-nted hercin, unless 
otherwise stated, are the results of original 
inquiry; and these statistical ‘llustrations, 
taken in connection with others, which are 
all from most trustwortby sources and from 
highest authorities, constitute a grouping 
of facts relative to conditions claiming the 
fullest attention, which, so far as | am 
aware, is novel not only in the grouping 
but on toe extent of their {: flucn-e.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that a most 
important step in any investigation is to 
determine the precise character of the 
phenomenon to be investigated. In this 
ease, afier a patient search, we huve been 
unable to discover any defivition of the 
term ** industria! depression,” and we have 
been driven to the conclusion that the in- 
vestigator has failed to define bis subject 
clearly inhis own mind. We are told that 
panics and crises may occur without pro. 
ducing industrial depressions, and that ‘‘a 
depzession is a coodition which has dura- 
tion of time attending it.” We are further 
informed that a depress'on “is a mental 
and moral malady which seizes the public 
mind after the first influe: ces of the de- 

pression are materia'ly or physically felt,” 
altbough it is pot explained bow a mental 
malady can bave material influences before 
it eeizes the mind; and this is the rearest 
approach to a defloition that is cffered. 
Upon the whole we are jus'ified ‘n conclud- 
ing that a period of general low prices is 
regarded by the autbor asa period of in- 
dustrial depression. But, if we ‘take this 
view, we sbould «xpect an inquiry into 
the causes of general Jow prices, an irquiry 
to which the hundreds of peges of statistics 
collected in this volume are qui'e irre] vant. 
At one place, indeed, the author seems to 
catch a glimose of the truth that the quan- 
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tity of products exchanged is a better test 
of the condition of business than the prices 
for whch they are exchanged; but he fails 
to make any applica‘ion of this principle. 
Elsewhere we fiad reason to suppose that 
be regards an industrial depression as ex- 
isting when an unusual number of laborers 
are idle. The latter fact can bardly be re- 
garded as a cause of the former; but as the 
author evidently considera that an unusual 
number of laborers were unemployed during 
the year 1885, and infers that an industrial 
depression then existed, we have taken some 
pains to exawire bis reasoning. If itis ua- 
scuod, we must conclude that his method 
of investigation is defective; for in that 
cose there is no evidence that an industrial 
depression now exists or has receatly ex- 
isted, except the prevalence of low prices, 
a phenomenon of which he cffers no ex- 
planation. 

F-om the observations of his agents, ‘tand 
other sources from which it bas beer possi- 
ble to form conclusions,” Mr. Wright de- 
cides that five per cent. of the establish- 
meots of the country, such as factories, 
mines, etc., were absolutely idle during the 
year ending Ju'y 1st, 1885, and that five per 
cent. more were idle a part of the time; or, 
say seven and a balf per cent. of the whole 
number were idle during the year named, 
For this belief Mr. Wright furnishes no evi- 
dence; but as this is a matter upon which 
he is u questionably qualified to testify, we 
will assume his belief to be well founded. 
Of such establishments in 1880 ‘here were 
255,000 employing 2 250 000 hands = There 
were then in 1885, at least 19,125 such es- 
tablisiments ivle, throwing out of work 
168,750 bunds. A-suming that what is sup- 
po-ed to be true of these establishments is 
true of agriculture, trade and transporta- 
tion, mechanical and mio'pg industries, and 
manufactures, there were about 1,000 000 
persons uvemployed during the period re- 
ferred to. And although Mr. Wright calls 
attention to the fact that “in so-called 
prospercus times there are from two to two 
and one-half per cent. of the forces consid- 
ered out of employment,” he seems to dis- 
regard this modifying circumstance, and 
proceeds to comment upon the “ crippled 
consumption ” arising from the idleness of a 
million workmen. 

But let us go a little deeper into this mat- 
ter. Are we quite sure that what Mr. 
Wright believes to be true concerning cer- 
tain ‘‘es ablisbments” is tru: of all trade 
and transportation, of all agricu ture aud 
all manufactures? If, instead of guessing 
at the dats, the returns of the railroads bad 
been consul.ed, would it not avpesr that 
the number of men employed bad increas +a? 
Is it not well known that the number of 
farms, and presumptively the number of 
men employed upon them, have very 
largely increased ? And what weizht is to 
be allowed to the fact thatimmigrati n bas 
at the sume time decreasvd? Has any ace 
count been taken of the pumber of emi- 
grants? And bow are we to exolaio the fact 
ihat in 1881-2 there were 2,710,000 persons 
baving deposits in the savines-banks 
amounting to $966,000,000, while in 1884-5 
there were 8,071,000 such persons with 
$1,095,000,000 to their credit ? No wonder 
that Mr. Wright exclaims in bewilderme: t: 
**It is curious to observe that while the 
severity of the depression causes a crippling 
to the extent of several hundred mi‘lons of 
dollars per year of the consuming power of 
the people, the volume of bus'ness trans- 
acted is not crippled comparatively to any 
such extent.” And if the volume of busi- 
ness is not ‘*‘ crippled” at all, but is largely 
increased, would it not be so ** curious” as 
to be contradictory that the consuming 
power of the people should be at the same 
lime “crippled” to tne extent of several 
hundred millions of dollars,and that one 
million productive laborers should be out 
of employment? Surely this isa case where, 
if the facts do not support the theory, it is 
so much the worse for the facts. 

In that most celebrated of all scientific 
expeditions described by the lamented Jobn 
Phcenix, when the attewpts of the corps of 
observers to determine the time by the use 
of their elaborate snd costly apparatus had 
terminated in resul 8 so repugnant to com. 
mon sense as to be unsatisfactory, the 
problem was happily selved by asking one 
of the passers by what o’clock it was. Ia 
like manner, perhaps, the Commissioner of 





Labor, not contented with his own theo- 
rizing, has bethought himself of ascertain- 
ing the canses of depressions by askiog a 
great number of persons what they think 
these causes to be. As might have been ex- 
pected, he has collected an extremely choice 
lot of absurdities. As well as we can cal- 
culate, between two hundred and tbree 
hundred ‘ causes” are carefully tabulated. 
It would be entertaining to Jay before our 
readers some specimens from this mu:eum, 
but we must content cu'selwis w'th agree- 
ing with Mr. Wright wLen he mildly, al- 
though somewhat vaguely, says that they 
“teach the difficulty of crvstallizing into 
avy formula those features of ao industrial 
depression which can be considered as con- 
stituting any economic law.” Of course 
there is only one thing to be done with 
such a heterogeneous mass of wild theo- 
ries—and tbat is to disregard them. Mr. 
Wr ght, therefore, very judiciously dis- 
mi-s¢s al] those *‘ causes” tat seem to him 
uneatisfactory, aud confines his attention 
to those which he thinks may have some- 
thing to do with the matter in band. We 
shall endeavor to state his thecry as suc- 
cinctly as possible, criticising it by the 
way. 

The present industrial depression em- 
braces the leading na'ions of the civilized 
world. It is ‘ the first of its kind as an en- 
tirety.” Ooe of its unique features is 
‘* plenty of money in the banks, with low 
prices prevailing at the same time”; a fea- 
ture that we bad supposed to be genera ly 
characteristic of periods cf depression. The 
cause of the depression is over-production 
of goods, and tbe c.use of over-proauc‘ion 
is the increase of power machinery. Over- 
production is ‘‘ that cor dition of a locality, 
state or country when more go: ds have 
been produced than are sufficiert to meet 
the ordinary demaud.” This definition is 
ungatisfac'cry io several respe sts. It seems 
to imply that there can be a general over- 
production—that the farmers have moe 
food to sell than the manufacturers 
want to buy, snd the manufacturers have 
more products to sell than the 
farmers want to buy. Again, it fails 
to bring out the difference between 
prosperity and adversity, between good 
times and bad times; for,if we consider the 
state of affairs when business is brisk, we 
find that at any particular moment more 
goods have been produced than are suffi- 
cient to meet the ordinary demand; for the 
reason that the demand is extraordinary. 


If we sbift our point of view, and say that 
it is not the excessive supply, but the de- 
creased demand, then we have to irquire 
why the increase of machinery shou'd les- 
sen demand at this particular juocture, 
when it is notorious that demard has enor- 
mously increased with the progress of in- 
vention. If the introduction of machinery 
causes industri.) depres:ion, we must bave 
been getting into a bad way for well nizha 
hundred years. If there bad been any es. 
pecial and unusually extensive introduction 
of machinery witbia a year or two, it might 
bave some bearing on the problem, but Mr. 
Wright’s tables sho # nothing of the kina. 
They are interesting as showing how far 
the lator of mankind has been Jigttened; 
but they have no bearing upon the subject 
of the present industrial depression. They 
may have some value for manufacturers, 
but they suggest no solution of Mr. Wright’s 
prob‘em, nor, so far as we have observe, 
does he himself draw any inferences from 
them. 

Since the chief canse of bad t'mes is the 
increace of machinery, we should na‘ural'y 
expect that the remedy proposed would be 
its decr ase. Strange to say this remedy is 
not suggested. and in its place we have a 
number of familiar platitudes, no one of 
which if ‘‘ casual consideration takes such 
suggested remedy out of the realms of 
theory,” (:0 use Mr. Wright’s language) 
seems to have any tendency to check the 
progress of invention. These suggested 
remedies are, in brief, tbe preveation by leg- 
isla'ion of *‘the unbolv speculation ia food 
products,” a conservative care by legi-latcrs 
in extending railroad building, and in or- 
genizing manufactur'ng corporations, and 
a re-triction of grants of the public do- 
mains. To these are to be added uniform 
bankruptcy laws, legislation to “abridge 
the provisions of laws relating to the col- 
lection of debits, to the end that the credit 





sys'em shall not be abused”; to regulate 
transporta'ion ‘‘on a just end uniform 
basis’; to regu'ste the tariff ** on the basis 
of justice avd science”; to provide ‘‘ tbat 
the necessity shall be recoguized of the in- 
dustrial development of all parts of the land, 
that there may result a )egitimate increase 
in the consuming power of the people” (we 
should like to see the draft of the act tLat 
is to accomplish his result); to stimulate 
industrial education io all parts of the 
country (although this must tend to stimu- 
late invention, and thereby, on Mr. Wrighv’s 
theory, ageravate the existing depressi D); 
to ** see to it that labor is not lowered either 
in standard or through earnings by the per- 
niciuus method of importations by con- 
tract”; ete., etc. Public sentiment is to re- 
quire among other things thatthe contracts 
of labor shall be such ‘‘that the workman 
sball not be obliged to make contrac's on 
terms not acceptab’e to him.” 

We make no comment upon these reme- 
dies. They speak for themselves. Toney 
can be read in all the party pla\forms, and 
in the declarations of the labor uvions. 
They have no support in any of ‘the statis 
tics that are pres -nted in this volume, and 
however well meant, are obviously not of a 
practical character. Their author seems to 
nave allowed himself to be carried away by 
hazy seLtiment, and to suppese that vague 
and illugical theorizipg can take toe place 
of rigid induction from tac 8s. Itis an un- 
grateful task to point out the failings of a 
man who is unquestionably i: fluenced by 
the most beotvulent motives; but in this 
case the public interest is directly involved. 
We had hoped to find in this report ascien- 
lic investigation of some of the most im. 
portant of our social problems, such as 
would justify tne very considerable ex- 
p: nditure of public movey that has been in- 
volved. We have been greatly disappointed 
and can only trust tbat the Commissioner 
of Labor will give us in future reports 
something worthier of his repuiation. 





THE HISTORY OF BIMETALLISM.* 





A BOOK on this subject was much needed. 
Sumner’s “ History of American Currency” is 
now twelve years old, and in these twelve vears the 
currency problems of the United States have 
cor pleiely charged thrir character. J, K. Up- 
ton’s little book on ‘Money in Politics,” pub- 
lished two years ago, wes excellent in its way ; 
but 1t does not furnish a wide enough range of 
facts to deal with the silver question at all ex- 
hanstively, The writings of Mr. 8. Dana Hor- 
ton are in the nature of argument rather than 
bistory; their primary aim is to draw conclu- 
sions ratber than to present facts in the order 
of their occurrence. Tbe same thing may be 
said of most of the other works on money which 
have dealt with recent events in the United 
States. - 

Ia distinction from all these, Mr. Laugblin 
has giveu us a history. It is not an impartial 
bis ory; every cbapter bears traces of the fact 
tbat the author is a firm believer in the single 
god standard. Yet, in snive of thir, he has 
fairly fulfilled the promize of bis title, The 
sulient facts with regard 'o the relations of gold 
and siiver are presented in the order of th ir oc- 
currence, The matter is well arranged and for- 
cibly stated. In torm and style, this book shows 
@ great advance over the author’s previous pub- 
lica'ions. He hss made a book which will be 
read with interest 98 well as profit. 

He treats the subject in three main divisions. 
The first deala with the bistory of United States 
Coinage from 1792 to 1873. By the legislation 
of 1792, sbaped under the influence of Alexander 
Hawilton, a double s‘andard was established at 
a ratio of 15:1. The dollars contained 371 
grains of silver or 248{ grains of gold—not 
counting ¢he weight of aljoy in either case. In 
1792 this ratio corre:ponded quite closely to the 
mirket rates for builion. But the increased 
product of the Mexican silver mines tended to 
change this ratio, and reduced the value f silver 
to about one sixteenth that of gold. This was 
quite sufficient to drive gold gradually out of 
circulation, and the United States of necessity 
lost its gold. This Joss bas been often ascribed 
to other causes than the one here indicated ; but 
Mr. Laugblin’s arguments in favor of the view 
just given are quite convincing. In order to 
restore g»ld to circulation, the ratio between tbe 
two metals in United Sates coinage was changed 
by act of Congress in 1834, the weight of silver 
in the silv r dollar being Jeft unchanged, but the 
weight of gold in the goid dollar being reduced 
one-fifteenth to about twenty-three and t:vo- 
tentn grains, Under this new ratio gold tended 
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to crowd out silver; and the effect was greatly 
heightened by the California gold discoveries, 
which reduced the value of that metal in the 
-ullion market. The result was that for many 
years nobody cared to offer silver to the United 
States mint for coinage, and we stood practically 
on a gold basis, except so far as paper money 
took the place of coin, By the act of 1873 this 
state of things was recognized; and the silver 
dollar, which had long ceased to be important in 
fact, was deprived of its legal-tender character. 
But meantime events were going on in other 
countries which changed the relation of the two 
metals; and these events form the subject of 
Part II. The gold discoveries, about 1850, so in- 
creased the relative value of silver as to drive it 
out of circulation in those states which, like 
France, had tried to maintain a double standard, 
This silver was largely absorbed by India. In 
1871 Germany attempted to substitute gold for 
silver, and, in large measure, carried out its 
purpose. This threw a large supply of silver on 
the market, and in 1872 there began a rapid fall 
in the (gold) value of silver, due partly to this 
and partly to the discovery of new sources and 
methods of production. This fall was greatly 
increased by the fact that France and other 
countries of the Latin Union which had hitherto 
maintained a double, or rather an alternative 
standard, at the ratio of fifteen and one-half to 
one, discontinued the free coinage of silver. The 
commercial nations of Europe had shown an 
overwhelming preference for a gold currency. 
It was at this juncture that the silver question 
came into prominence in the United States ; and 
it is thia recent history of the silver movement 
which is dealt with in the third and concluding 
part of Mr. Laughlin’s book, A number of 
causes combined to favor this movement, It 
had the support of the old greenback advocates, 
who desired inflation per se in the interest of the 
debtor clase. It had the support of those who 
were interested in the development of silver 
mining ; of those who believed that gold had ap- 
preciated in value; and of those who believed 
that the discontinuance of free silver coinage in 
1873 was at variance with the time-honored tra- 
dition of the country. While not strong 


enough to secure free coinage, these 
influences were strong enough to pass 
the present law over President Hayes’s 


veto, and keep it in operation ever since. A less 
satisfactory law it would be hard to conceive of. 
It does very little for the silver men in this 
country, and yet is enough to prevent interna- 
tional action on the part of states which have a 
greater interestin steadying silver prices than 
the United States can possibly have. Mr. 
Laughlin illustrates its workings extremely 
well. 


** When not a state in Europe dared open its mint 
to silver, the United States stupidly came forward 
and made the attempt to support the yalue of silver 
quite by itself. It is recorded that a very muscular 
and willing workman, engaged with several others 
in lifting a huge stone to its place by means of ropes 
and pulleys, observed that the others had suddenly 
let go their hold on the ropes and that the heavy 
mass was beginning to fall. Confident of his strength, 
he by himself laid hold of the rope, and tried to sus- 
tain the weight by his unaided powers. The mo- 
mentum of the falling stone was more than he could 
overcome, he was thrown upward, flung to the 
ground, and injured for life. The action of the. 
United States was of a similar character.” 

This illustration is fair as well as pointed. 

The facts warrant it. The lessons of past his- 
tory emphasize it so strongly that it is well to 
let the case rest there. But Mr. Laughlin is not 
content with the obvious and sure lessons. He 
occasionally allows himself to be carried into 
statements which the facts will not warrant; and 
in 80 doing he weakens his case rather than 
strengthens it. There is a bad instance of the 
kind on pages 70-71, Speaking of the act of 
1834, by which the silver dollar, which had been 
the coin in actual use, was retained at its former 
weight, and the gold dollar reduced to corres- 
pond to it, he says; 

“ By adhering to the dollar of silver and altering 
the gold coins to suit it, we had the appearance of 
retaining ‘the dollar of our fathers,’ but we over- 
looked the essential fact that silver had fallen seri- 
ously in value, etc., etc.” 


This is an important point, on whose truth or 
untruth a great deal depences, Yet Mr. Laughlin 
makes no attempt_to prove it. He adduces no 
facts in support of his position, He probably 
thought it safe to make such a statement on 
genera) principles. Yet Jevons’s “Table of 
Prices,” which he himself indorses, contradicts 
his position as far as concerns the markets of the 
world; while the tables of John Hayward con- 
tradict it still more decisively as regards 
America, The silver dollar had risen in pur- 
chasing power in the forty years preceding 1834, 
instead of having fallen, as Mr. Laughlin -as- 
sumes, 

There are other instances of the same sort, 
The author is disposed to rely too much on gen- 
eral principles, and too little on verification. 
He exaggerates the certainity of some of the ac- 
cepted principles of political economy, and 
thinks that we know a great deal more about 
money, as a subject of scientific reasonin 
is really the case, ip eoocindlian thie, cteaee 





pendix. The tables are not prepared with the 
care or completeness which we have a right to 
demand. In Appendix I. Loetbeer’s figures are 
reduced from marks to dollars on a scale which 
involves an error of five per cent. in every case. 
The figures of Hay, Leyd, and the Journal des 
Economistes are given asindependent estimates, 
which they are not, The figures of Neumann, 
which for the most recent years are probably 
better than Loetbeer’s, are not even mentioned. 
The tables of India shipments are allowed to 
stop at 1875, although they are perfectly acces- 
sible for subsequent years; and, stranger still, 
the coinage figures of the French mint are not 
brought down beyond 1875, although the years 
immediately following furnished some of the 
most instructive monetary statistics anywhere to 
be found. Itis strange that a man who knows 
the requirements of good work, as Mr. Laughlin 
undoubtedly does, should have allowed such de- 
fective work to come out under his authority, 





Elements of, Inorganic Chemistry ; De- 
scriptive and Qualitative,is by James H. Shepard, 
of the Ypsilanti High School. As this text-book 
is intended both for use in the laboratory and lec- 
ture-room, and includes an outlixe of analytical 
chemistry, an attempt is made to cover an un- 
usually wide field in a small space. This neces- 
sitates the use, at times, of a rather abbreviated 
or condensed style; but it may not be found an 
objection when accompanied by lectures. The 
matter is well up to date, and the experiments 
are numerous and clearly explained and in many 
instances illustrated. It is questionable if it is 
advisable to introduce instruction in avalytical 
chemistry in a course in experimental chemistry, 
since only a very imperfect knowledge of 
the subject can be obtained in this stage, and 
the student is easily led to imagine that be has a 
far clearer understanding of the subject than he 
really has, The book is arranged, however, so 
that portions may be omitted at the option of 
the teacher. Mention is made of the more im- 
portant technical applications and processes. 
Altogether the book shows that much care and 
thought has been bestowed upon its prepara‘ion, 
and it undoubtedly will be successful, especially 
in casea where but a short time is devoted to 
chemistry,and an outline of the subject, experi- 
mental, general and analytical is desired. In 
some places there is room for improvement, ar, 
for instance, where one is told to *‘ steadily and 
persistently hold a platinum wire.” Chemical 
combination is spoken of before the meaning of 
the word “chemical” has been explained: the 
direction to place a live fish in a sealed jar 
might not be found easy to carry out literally ; 
it is doubtful if the chief use of bromine is as a 
disinfectant, as stated; no mention is made of 
the uses of iodine‘ outside of medicine; nor 
of the application of graphite as a lubricant; 
the bleaching aciion of sulphurous acid is ex- 
plained by referring it to reduction, but this is 
not yet established as a fact. (D.C. Heath & 
Co.) 


--The October North American Review 
contains no more from “Arthur Richmond,” 
but, instead, ‘Gail Hamilton” has a geniay 
and delicions paper, in her best style, on the 
late Mrs. W. B. Banister, of Newburyport, as 
‘An American Queen.” Professor Ely opens 
the number with a word for ‘‘ Arbitration.” 
Mr. George shows with what moderation he can 
write in speaking of *‘ Labor in Pennsylvania.” 
**Petroleum V. Nasby” has a good word for 
Prohibition, and the other papers are brief, 
pithy and timely.——The New Englander is 
good and full, as it generally is, but contains 
nothing which requires special notice, The 
same is true of The Christian Quarterly Review 
for the month, with the exception of the strik- 
ing article reprinted from the Hzpositor, by 
Principal J. W. Dawson, on the “ Probable 
Physical Causes of the Destruction of the Cities 
of the Plain.” Our want of space permits 
us only to mention The Unitarian Roview and 
Religious Magazine for October, Christian 
Thought for the same, The Church Magazine, 
monthly issued by the Mesera, Hamersly & Co., 
of Philadelphia, and the Messrs, Macmillan & 
Co’s. English Illustrated Magazine. 


...-The latest nnmbers of the new French 
illustrated Review, Les Letires et Les Arts, sus- 
tain the high impression made by the earlier 
numbers of this magnificent publication. The 
issue for September contains for frontis- 
piece an engraved portrait of Alexander 
Dumas, File, which is unique in its way. It 
is designed and engraved by Leon Bonnat, and 
executed in an open-line, sketchy way which 
gives it the appearance of a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, but for freedom, life, pose, and all the ex- 
pressive details of a,portrait it could not be 
excelled by the most elaborate full-line en- 
graving. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


.... Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them, is 
a revisedand largely rewritten edition of a useful 
manual, by Helen Harcourt, who has added to 
this edition several years of new and enlarged 
experience, The manual is intended to give the 
fruit grower in Florida the benefit ef years of 
‘patient observation and experience both per- 











applies to all kinds of fruits, and discusses prac- 
tical points, from the choice of ground and its 
preparation, to the packing of the refined pro- 
duct. (John P, Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
$1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Frances E., Writarp’s “Nineteen 
Beautiful Years” is being brought out in Eng- 
land by Morgan Scott & Co., of London, 


-».-Estes & Lauriat are bringing out a five- 
volume edition of Victor Hugo’s *‘ Les Miser- 
ables,” with illustrations after leading French 
artists. 








-...Mr. Thomas Whittaker will soon publish 
a “‘Handbook of Biblical Difficulties ; or, Reason- 
able Solutions of Perplexing Things in Sacred 
Scriptures,” edited by the Rev. Robert Tuck, 


....Dr. G. 8. Hall’s “Select Bibliography of 
Pedagogical Literature” is coming from the 
press of D, C. Heath & Co, The lists of booka 
cover over three hundred pages of this volume. 


....“*The Stories Grandma Told” is the title 
of a collection of stories by Mary D. Brine, 
which Cassell & Co. will publish at once. They 
are in Mre. Brine’s graceful style, which has 
proved so attractive to the young people. 


....The new Boston monthly magazine, Amer- 
ican Art, bas made its appearance, The editor 
in chief is Mr. Lyman H, Weeks, hitherto of 
the Boston Post; and Mr. William M. Thayer, 
of the same paper, is associated with him, 


. .D. Lothrop & Oo. are directing particular 
attention, with reference to the holidays, toa 
new “Crown Edition” of British poetsin ten 
volumes, The same house publish the ‘‘ Rossetti 
Shakespeare,” edited by William Michael Ros- 
sett. 


..+-Baron Joseph von Bedeus, the only Aus- 
trian who received an honorary degree at the 
Heidleberg jubilee, is a Transylvanian scholar, 
whose historical writings have done much te 
keep alive the German traditions and aspirations 
among the ‘‘ Saxons” of that province. 


..-In our notice of the Rev. Hall Harrison's 
**Life of Bishop Kerfoot,” we observe that we 
have inadvertently confused the Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Cort with the Rev. J. H. Cort. Readers, how- 
ever, who know the two gentlemen, will easily 
disentangle the knot for themselves. 


...-Bedford, Olarke & Co. announce the 
promised memoirs of General Fremont, written 
by himself and expensively illustrated with 
drawings and maps by leading artists. General 
Fremont’s entire career as an explorer and sol- 
dier will be reviewed by him in course of the 
work. The series of Parts will be sold only by 
subscription. 


...-In a recent number of The Critic George 
W. Cable’s old home in New Orleans and his 
new one near Northampton, Mass., were d- 
scribed ; the twenty-first of that journal’s “ Au- 
thurs at Home Series.” Mr. Cable is now settled 
much to his satisfaction in the bracing atmos- 
phere of New England, and before long will not 
be able to tell the difference between a palmetio 
and a palm tree. 


..The first number of the new Scribner's 
Magazine will make its appearance in December. 
It will be published simultaneously in all quar- 
ters of the United States and Canada, The edi- 
tion will exceed 100,000 copies. Itis to be ob- 
served that this is the only issue of the new pe- 
riodical to be ‘‘ dated in advance.” Succeeding 
numbers will appear on the first of the month 
named on the cover, 


....With the first October isaue of The New 
Golden Rule, that paper will begin a new series 
under new management, and will be made intoa 
tastefully dressed sixteen-page weekly. A large 
number of pew and valuable articles have been 
secured from leading religious writers, and new 
departments of an editorial nature added. 
Special attention will, as hitherto, be given to 
the concerns of the Societies of Christian En- 
deavor. 


...-Messrs. Ticknor & Co., publish this week 
a very choice holiday edition of “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” ; Hon. J. 8. Merrill’s curious 
little work, hitherto only privately printed, 
“The Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons” ; 
Volume II, in the “Papers of the Military His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts,” entitled ‘The 
Virginia Campaign of General Pope in 1862,” 
and Edgar Fawcett’s new novel, ‘‘ The House at 
High Bridge.” 


_...M. Ohevreul, the distinguished savant, 
whose centenary was celebrated in Paris, the 
other day, was the associate of the celebrated 
Scribs, almost as much as Legouvé, in the writ- 
ing of the numerous dramas attributed to the 
latter. M. Chevreul’s first work was published 
in 1806 and his last work in 1886. Though 
known to the world as s great. scientist only, 
he is the author of many dramatic pieces. M, 
Chevreul very clearly remembers having seen 
the head of the Princess Lamballe carried on the 
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~ Religions Iuteligence 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AT DES 
MOINES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue weather was beautiful. The capital 
city and largest city of the Bay State 
of the West could not have presented itself 
more beautiful or more hospitable to the 
multitudes of visitors who poured in 
through the dozen railroads which center 
in Des Moines. The beautiful capitol, 
built without taxation or debt, from the 
accumulations of state income, looked 
down kindly upon every stranger. Its 
gilded dome seemed to shine with a more 
brilliant gold than that of Boston or Hart- 
ford, as if its luster were not dimmed by 
the stain of drunkenness beneath it. Not 
a saloon for forty thousand people! Every 
reference to Iowa as a prohibition state was 
received with quiet applause. 

Only one question was in the minds of 
the seventy corporate members present, 
who only had the right to vote, or of the 
hundreds of ministers and pastors, and 
that was, what shall be done with the case 
of Mr. Hume? Will the question come up 
squarely for settlement, or will it be re- 
ferred to a committee, or postponed? The 
control of the meeting was, of course, in 
the hands of the Home Secretary and of 
the majority of the Prudential Committee. 
The strength of the party opposed to com- 
missioning Mr. Hume and the other re- 
jected men was in the large representation 
from the Board at Boston, and in the almost 
unanimous support of the Cnicago minis- 
ters. They included such men as Secre- 
taries Alden and Judson Smith, Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, Dr. Webb, Dr. Withrow, Dr. 
Dexter, Dr. Wellman, Dr. Todd, President 
Bartlett, the Hon. A. C. Barstow, Dr. Little, 
Dr. Goodwin and Dr. Noble and Dr. Stim- 
son. Among those representing the other 
side were Secretary Clark, the two Smyths, 
Egbert and Newman, President Hopkins 
and his son Henry, Dr. Post, Dr. Emerson, 
Dr. Vose, Dr. Abbott, Dr. Sturtevant, Row- 
land Hazard and the Illinois laymen, 
Messrs. Blatchford, Emerson and Hale. 
Among the noticeable absences were those 
of Hartford, New Haven and New York. 
Not a manfrom Yale College was present, 
and none of the New York or Brooklyn 
pastors. 

There were several ways in which the 
great question which overshadowed all 
Others might come up. The most natural 
way was by the report of the Committee 
on the Home Department. That report, 
prepared by Dr. Alden, was made as color- 
less as possible, simply asserting in general 
terms the historic fidelity of the Committee 
to the old faith of the churches. The other 
avenues of approach to the question were 
through the committees on Japan and 
India. Mr. Hume’s case could hardly fail 
to come up before the Committee on India, 
and the: cases of the other rejected mis- 
sionaries would be in the hands of the 
Committee on Japan. There was also the 
protest sent to the Board by the United 
Church of New Haven, of which Mr. Hume 
was amember. Tne important committees 
above mentioned, as also the committees 
on Nominations and Officers, were each 
allowed one representative understood to 
be in favor of commissioning the rejected 
candidates, although the chairmen were all 
supporters of the policy adopted. 

It was, however, allowed by general con- 
sent that the great contest should be made 
over the report of the Committee on the 
Home Department. The chairman of that 
committee was President Bartlett, and a 
clearer-headed and more determined and 
conservative man does not exist in the de- 
nomination. The man appointed to repre- 
sent tbe dissentients of the Prudential Com- 
mittee (Alpheus Hardy, Egbert C. Smyth 
and Joserh S. Ropes) was Dr. Vose, of 
Providence, 

But the discussion had already been 
opened by the sermon. It had been inti- 
timated in The Congreg1tionalist that those 
who expected Dr. Withrow to attack the 
New Departure might find themselves mis- 
taken. But they were not. Tne whole 
sermon, of an hour and a quarter, was a 
vigorous and effective attack upon its doc- 


trines, and was loudly applauded when a 
good hit was made. 





But this subject was really the only one 
before the minds of the corporate and hon- 
orary members. Business lagged for it all 
through Wednesday, waiting for the com- 
mittee to get ready to agree. Thursday 
morning they came in with a report signed 
by all the committees, except that Dr. Vose 
offered a qualified assent. The drift of the 
report was a warm and decided approval of 
the faithfulness of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and of the action which they had 
taken. Inthe preamble was a suggestion 
which the chairman in his address said he 
did not approve, that the matter of refer- 
ring the theological examination of candi- 
dates to councils was oneto be considered. 
The resolution of approval was somewhat 
carefully drawn approving the principle 
upon which the Prudential Committee had 
80 faithfully acted. Dr. Vose in his address 
explained that his approval was qualified 
n that he emphasized his approval of the 
suggestion about councils, and that his ap- 
proval of the principle of carefulness about 
the orthodoxy of candidates was not to be 
understood as iadicating approval of the 
application of that principle by the Pruden- 
tial Committee. 

That opened the ball fairly. It was free 
to the minority of the Prudential Commit- 
tee to put their own rather forced construc. 
tion on the resolution and let it pass; but 
they took a directer course, which better met 
the sympathy of the whole audience. Prof. 
Egbert C. Smyth, as leader of the minority 
of the Prudential Committee, and the one 
whom it was proposed to drop, took the 
floor, and declared he would consent 
to no evasion or misunderstanding. He 
followed with a long and strong presevta- 
tion of the case against the Committee. He 
took up, instance by instance, the cases of 
the persons who had been refused permis- 
sion to go as missionaries. He declared 
that these men and women had all accepted 
the generally approved confessions of faith, 
that they had expressed no doubts about 
any of the doctrines until those doubts had 
been suggested to them and extracted from 
them by careful inquiry. He then read from 
their communications, to show that they 
did not hold the dogmas as tenets, but en 
tertained questions about them, and he 
then declared solemnly that these peculiar 
tenets, the advocates of the New Depart- 
ure, so called, held as secondary and sub- 
sidary speculationsiand hopes, and not as 
reverled doctrines of Christian faith, to be 
preached as part of the Gospel of Christ to 
men. He concluded with an impassioned 
appeal, from the needs of the perishing 
heathen, that the waiting applicants be not 
held back from the harvest field. When 
I add that the tone of his address was 
manly and tender and gracious, I only say 
what is true of every address on both sides. 
Not a word was said by a single speaker 
during the whole long day to be criticised 
in tone or temper. The only exception 
came in the form of an interruption from 
several members on the stage. A speaker 
had deprecated the spreading of the dis- 
cussion of future probation in our pulpits 
everywhere. Several voices cried out: 
** Let it come! Let it come!” When the 
speaker, as by inspiration, turned and said: 
‘* Yes, let it come; but let the Kingdom of 
Heaven come first.” 


After Professor Smyth’s arraignment of 
the policy of the Prudential Committee in 
rejecting these candidates, Dr. Alden, Secre- 
tary of the Home Department, read a full 
and very able defense which he had pre- 
pared in anticipation of the attack. He 
argued that this was a new doctrine, that 
it would be a new departure in the time- 
honored policy of the Board if it should 
consent to send out men who held these 
views just imported among us. He de- 
clared any doctrine of continued probation 
after death to be subversive of evangelical 
faith and destructive to missions. He de- 
clared it to be his duty and his policy to 
make full inquiries and to oppose the ap- 
pointment of any candidate who was not 
clear in rejecting such a view. He showed 
that his duties were to confer with candi- 
dates, discover their views and qualifica- 
tions and present their cases to the com. 
mittee. There hehad no vote. Only the 
Prudential Committee voted. He then 
toek up the cases one by one, showing bow 
only in certain cases the rejection had been 
definitely on account of their beliefs, while 





in others their appointment had been de- 
layed on account of their health, or their 
cases were still under consideration. His 
strong presentation made a very deep im- 
pression. It was evident that he had the 
sympathy of a large majority of the voting 
corporate members, and of a considerable 
majority of those on the floor and in the 
galieries. Dr. Alden is an uncommonly 
persuasive and winsome speaker, but it 
was the sentiment of the house, and not his 
eloquence, that won him his applause. It 
was evident that in the West, especially 
that part of the West about Chicago, there 
was not only no sympathy with, but a pos- 
itive hostility to the New Theclogy. 

Of other speakers [I have not time to 
speak. There was perfect freedom allowed 
and full time. Both sides spoke frankly 
and ably. It was such a field day of down- 
right earnest discussion as it is an intellec- 
tual treat to hear. Much more was it in- 
tensely interesting when it was understood 
that not one man spoke for buncombe; no- 
body tried to make any display of elo. 
quence, for each one was too full of intense 
earnestness, and believed tnat on the result 
hung the fate of the missions of the 
churches. There were arguments for lib- 
erty and arguments for evangelical faith; 
arguments to prove the new faith a vital 
heresy, and arguments to show it to be but 
a permissible speculation; arguments to 
show that the missionaries dreaded the 
intrusion of the heresy, and arguments to 
show that the Japanese and Mahratta mis- 
sionaries were begging that these men be 
sent to them; arguments to show that this 
was an unparalleled crisis, and arguments to 
show that it is only the last one of a num- 
ber of permitted new departures. Every 
good point on either side was received with 
loud and generous applause. 

When it was clear that the attempt at 
compromise in the resolutions reported was 
not quite agreeable on either side the dis- 
cussion was interrupted by a resolution 
offered by Dr. Noble, intended to be abso- 
lutely free of all possible misunderstanding. 
It boldly singled out the new doctrine of 
future probation by name, and declared 
that the Board condemned it, and directed 
its Prudential Committee to send out no 
missionaries who believed it. This was re- 
ceived with loud applause. But the objec- 
tion was immediately made with great force 
that this resolution was in diametrical con- 
tradiction of a resolution adopted at Salem 
in 1871, declaring that this Board is not an 
ecclesiastical court to decide theologica) 
questions. Ex-President Chapin said he 
remembered he was chairman of the 
committee which drew up that deliverance, 
and that it was not wise to reverse that 
principle. He therefore offered a substitute 
for Dr. Noble’s resolution, expressing the 
same idea in aless dogmatic form, refer- 
ring to the views as apparently divisive and 
subversive, and instructing the committee 
to be careful not to commission men who 
held them. This gave Dr. Newman Smyth 
his opportunity. He objected to both Dr. 
Noble’s and Dr. Chapin’s resolutions on the 
ground that they lacked the clearness 
which was claimed as their chief merit. 
He declared that they left the Prudential 
Committee uninstructed what to do in such 
cases as had come before them. The resolu- 
tions forbade the commissioning of men who 
held the new views. But none of the can- 
didates rejected would admit that they 
held these views. They were only not 
wiliing to declare that they rejected them. 
If it was desired to be perfectly explicit, 
they should adopt not the languege of these 
resolutions, but Dr. Alden’s language and 
reject all those who were not ready to deny 
the porsibility of future probation. Sec- 
retary Clark, being called upon, made 4 
fervent address, from the standpoint of one 
whose heart was in the foreign work, urg- 
ing that theological questions be kept out 
of the Board, and rather referred to coun- 
cils, as the regular congregational court. 
Dr. Noble having withdrawn his resolution, 
that of Dr. Chapin was adopted as an addi- 
tion to the resolutions of the committee, 
and the whole, thus amended, was adopted 
by @ vote of about two-thirds of the corpo- 
rate members. 

Secretary Alden, Dr. A. C. Thompson, 
Dr. Webb and others of the majority of 
the Committee, had reason to be deligited 
with their overwhelming and decisive vic- 





tory, But then followed the introduction, 
by the Hon. E, W. Blatchford, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board, of the proposition men- 
tioned without approval in theintroduction 
to the resolutions adopted, recommending 
to the Prudential Committee that in the 
case of difficult questions affecting the 
theological belief of candidates, it should 
consider the propriety of referring such 
cases to such a council of churches as they 
may agree upon for their advice; this to be 
reported on at the next meeting. On this 
question President Hopkins for the first 
time took the floor, and made an argument 
so impressive and clear that no opposition 
dared lift its head. President Bartlett nad 
at an earlier stage expressed his opposition. 
Dr. Thompson and Dr. Webb, of the Pru- 
dential Committee, were afraidof it. Pres. 
ident Hopkins first read a letter he had re- 
ceived from President Dwight, of Yale Col- 
lege, favoring this reference to councils. 
Then he showed how much trouble, here 
and elsewhere, had come from making this 
@ theological committee, when it should bea 
Prudential Committee. If theological ques- 
tions could be kept out of the Prudential 
Committee, and referred to councils, there 
would be nothing to quarrel about, and we 
should not have the public declaring that 
the Board had come here to settle a theo- 
logical question. He showed how the 
council was the orderly tnbunal of the 
Congregational system, and he quoted Dr. 
Alden to show how orthodox are the 
churches, and how fit to be trusted. Pres- 
ident Chapin and President Fairchild and 
Dr. Dexter supported his position, and the 
resolution was immediately adopted with. 
out a voice raised against it. It was under. 
stood that this was a measure of peace 
which granted the contention of the minor- 
ity, and which the majority, in their good. 
humor over their success, could afford to 
grant. As such it was received with satis- 
faction by everybody, with the fewest pos- 
sible exceptions. Dr. Alden was under- 
stood to accept it. But it must not be une 
derstood that this adopts formally the pol- 
icy of referring differences in the Com. 
mittee on theological qualifications to 
councils. It only favorably recommends 
it to them to consider and report « pian, 
and, if they please, as Dr. Magoun said, 
test it in one or two cases. 

‘There remained one or two more matters 
to be settled. The Committee on Officers 
reported removing Professor Smyth, aceept- 
ing the resignations of Alpheus Hardy, aid 
the Rev. Mr. Thwing, who goes West, and 
appointing two new men to take the place 
of the three. There was very little discus- 
sion; for the action was expected, and it 
had been sufficiently announced that Pro- 
fessor Smyth could not be allowed to re- 
main. The ticket was elected by a vote of 
forty-eight to twenty-two. This was the 
only ballot taken,-and the only test vote by 
which anything can be judged. It fairly 
represents the parties as they stood among 
the seventy men who were present. The 
minority seemed to have a larger propor- 
tion of laymen than the majority, Then 
followed a very happy act. By a special 
unanimous vote the Hon. Alpheus Hardy 
was re-elected, notwithstanding his declin- 
ature, and a vote of appreciation and thanks 
passed in view of his faithful service of 
twenty-nine years. ' 

The only otber question was that of Mr. 
Hume, as separately presented by the 
United Church of New Haven, of which he 
is a member. The Business Committee 
presented a report which was adopted, to 
the effect that this case is not yet settled, 
and that it is commended to the Prudential 
Committee in the hope that a way may be 
found for his return to tue Mahbratta mis. 
sion. : 


REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS, 

Tue seventy-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions met in Des Moines, Ia., 
promptly, on Tuesday, October 5th, at 
three o’clock, in the Opera House, Presi- 
dent Hopkins in the chair. Among those 
present were the Rev. Professor Boardman, 
of Chicago; the Rev. Moses Smith, of De- 
troit; C. H. Case, E-q., Chicago; the Rev. 
A. C. Thompson, D.D., Boston, and his 
brother, Prof. Wm. Thompson, D.D., Hart- 
ford; tne Rev. T. Laurie, Providence, R. L.; 
the Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D., New Haven; 
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the Rev. J. 8. Hoyt, D. D., Keokuk; the 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, Providence; the Rev. 
H. Fairbanks, Vermont; Dr. W. E. Shel- 
don, Boston, Pres. National Educational 
Association; Elbridge Torrey, Esq., Bos- 
ton; Jno. E. Todd, D.D., New Haven; 
Prof. E. CO. Smyth, Andover; A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Mass.; President Bartlett, of Dart- 
mouth College; Ezra Farnsworth, Esq., 
Boston; the Hon. Philo Parsons, Detroit; 
L. H. Cobb, D.D., New York; F. A. Noble, 
D. D., Chicago; E. P. Goodwin, D.D., 
Chicago; J. L. Withrow, D.D., Boston; Z. 
Stiles Ely, New York City; J. W. Strong, 
D.D., President Carleton College, Miune- 
sota; W. H. Ward, D.D., of Tae Inpz- 
penDENtT, New York City; Prez. H, Q. But- 
terfield, Olivet College, Michigan; Ex-Pres. 
Chapin, Beloit College, Wisconsin; 8. W. 
Eaton, D. D., Wisconsin; the Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, New York City; J. W. Wellman, 
D.D., Malden, Mass.; I. 8. Ropes, Esq., 
and A. W. Tufts, Esq., Boston; A. L. Fur- 
ber, D. D., Newton, Mass.; E. B. Webb, 
D.D., Boston; Pres. J. H. Fairchild, D.D», 
Oberlin; 8. J. Humphrey, D.D., Chicago; 
P. R. H. Hurd, D. D., Detroit; Ex-Pres. 
Magoun, Grinnell; Ex-Gov. Samuel Mer- 
rill; Dr. Frisbie, Des Moines, with the fol- 
lowing officials: The corresponding secre- 
taries, N. G. Clark, D.D., E. K. Alden, 
D.D., Judson Smith, D.D, and the treas- 
urer, Langdon 8. Ward, Esq., the record- 
ing secretary, H. A. S:imson, D.D., St. 
Louis, and the assistant secretary, the Rev. 
M. Burnham, Springfield, Mass. 

After devotional exercises the following 
committees were appointed. 

Business—The Hon. E. D. Holton; the 
Hon. Philo Parsons; Pres. J. H. Fairchild; 
Pres. J. W. Strong, and the Hon. Arthur 
Tufts. 

Nominations—Dr. F. A. Notle; Pres. H. 
Q. Butterfield, and Ralph Emerson, Esq. 

Arrangements--A. L. Frisbie, D.D.; Dr. 
M. M. G. Dana; Ephraim Adams, D.D.; 
the Rev. Harry Hopkins, and E. H. Pit- 
kin. 

The reports of the home and foreign 
field were then read by secretaries Alden 
and Clark, as printed Jast week. 

In the evening the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Withrow. 


THE CONDITION AND THE CONVERSION 
OF THE HEATHEN. 
THE ANNUAL SERMON, BY J. L. WITHROW, D.D, 

Acts xxvi, 18: “Gentiles unto whom I now send 
thee to open their eyes and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God 
that they may receive forgiveness of sin.’ 

Our duty to do a given thing for others may depend 
upon different considerations. Whether necessity 
requires it should be done, whether it is more 
urgeutly needed than something else, and whether, 
if we decline, it will be done, and all the better, by 
somebody else. 

1, The first question is whether necessity requires 
that a given thing be done by us for others, It isa 
plain dictate of prudence to inquire whether the 
applicant for alms, or suppliant for some other sort 
of assistance, is really in need of the aid that is 
asked of us. There is much imaginary want in the 
world. There are many misrepresented circum- 
stances of necessity. What benevolent heart here 
has not been moved by stories of destitution and 
desolation which he afterward discovered had never 
an existence? Or if they had, the account of them 
was grossly exaggerated in order to excite the 
sympathies of the benevolent. Le: the intelligence 
be circulated that by pestilence, epidemic or earth- 
quake falling on a community, thousands in a dis- 
tant city have been made homeless and are hungry, 
andthe prompt impulse of generous souls every- 
where is to subscribe liberally for their relief. And 
when there is any hesitation in showing such open- 
heartedneas, to what do we attribute it? Mostly to 
the fact that sometimes there have been appeals for 
aid that were louder than real need required. 
Hence, prudence rather than parsimony may 
account for an occasional withholding. Are not our 
home missionary and church building societies 
sometimes stinted in extending their work in frontier 
towns because people have come to think that there 
ere already more church candlesticks than there 
are candies of the Lord burning out there in cer- 
tain ambitious villages in the vast West? And do 

we doubt but our foreign missionary treasuries 
would be as preases that * burst out with new wine,” 
if the heart of the Christian Church was as full as 
the heart of Christ was of the thought that this is 
a lost world? It has been recently quoted from 
the Rev. Dr. James Addison Alexander, the distin- 
guished predecessor of Dr. John Hall, that he said 
forty years ago: The great mass of Christians in 
America take “no real interest in foreign mis- 
sions,” because of “a secret skepticism as to the 
real danger of the heathen.” We fear the remark 
has too much foundation in fact. Not that the dis- 
tinguished divine who made it shared in that 
skepticism ; for we know he did not. But ever since 
Satan in Eden asserted that man may sin and not 
be in any danger of dying, there have been intima- 
tions of the same untruth floating in the air 
@nd anesthetizing the moral sense of men, 








And therefore when we read this revealed word of 
the risen Jesus,pointing Paul, and us, to the Gentiles 
unto whom I now send thee to open their eyes and 
to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of sin and Satan unto God, some inquire: 
Lord, is there any such darkness and dominion ot 
sin and Satan resting on the Gentile world? But as 
the response is: They walk in darkness’; for the God 
of this world hath blinded the minds of those who 
believe not, therefore we ought to feel snre of the 
rea) danger of the heathen, and should haste to their 
rescue, unless, indeed, we may be excused to attend 
to more pressing needs nearer home. For we do 
not forget what inspiration asserts (I.Tim. v, 8): “If 
any provide not for his own, he hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

% And so as a condition of any complete 
and consuming consecration to foreign mis* 
sions, we may need to feel more satis- 
fled that our workand wealth are not jl needed 
near at hand, For two other things being equal, 
one proves his wisdom by helping the need that is 
nearest home, whatever that need may be. If there 
are athousand people in Central Asia crying for 
bread, and a hundred hungry mouths making out- 
cry at our back gate, and we have no evidence that 
those in Asia are worse off than those whose wail 
we hear, then ought we not to relieve the near be- 
fore the distant need? Methinks there could be no 
reasonable difference of opinion on this point. And 
80 domestic missions have a first claim on a!l we can 
do and give, if the condition of our adjacent and 
national neighbors is altogether as destitute and 
desperate as that of the unevangelized ends of the 
earth. They know best who have sought most to 
excite enthusiasm for foreign missions, how hard it 
is to dislodge from the average mind among us this 
idea—that we ought not to care for the conversion of 
the Gentiles to Christ until the heathenism in our 
home communities shall have first been converted, 
Fair-minded but not fully informed; men among ug 
now insist that this should be the policy to pursue, 
They can see no common sense in sending an army 
of missionaries and a mint of twenty millions of dol- 
jars, Which the American Board has already sent to 
the wastes of Asia and to the wilds of the Pagan 
world, while debased and God-deflant masses make 
up the majority in most of our so-called Christian 
states. And we could not either, if we shared those 
views ofthe relation of the heathen to the moral 
government of God which some are pleased to ac- 
cept. Why should we establish and sustain these 
costly undertakings in distant and strange lands, 
when multitudes of our own countrymen are per- 
ishing at our doors? At the very beginning of this 
enterprise of foreign missions the Prudential Com- 
mittee recognized the probability of people raising 
such a question as a bar to the undertaking of the 
American Board. For, when seeking co-operation 
with the London Missionary Society to send out the 
first missionaries from America, thé committee 
wrote: “Our brethren in England may wonder that 
while there are many millions of men in America 
sitting in darkness and in the region and shadow of 
death, we should turn our eyes to any other part of 
the world.” And when, later on, the effort was 
making to secure an act of incorporation from the 
general court of Massachusetts, we may remember 
how a “member from Salem ”’ objected, because he 
understood the American Board “* was designed to 
afford the means ef exporting religion, whereas 
there was none to spare from among ourselves.” 
And when it was answered that “ religion is a com- 
modity of which the more we export the more we 
have remaining,” we may doubt whether the “‘mem- 
ber from Salem” was converted thereby to the wis- 
dom of missions to the ends of the earth. If he 
knew by eXperimental acquaintance what blessed 
results are always returned by Christ to the cheerful 
giver for his sake, then the wise words of the de- 
fender of Foreign Missions may have found 
a friendly reception. But, not improbably, 
this practical man had it in his heart to say: There 
are enough unreclaimed moral wastes lying about 
in Christian lands to occupy every available labor- 
er and to use the last mite which Christian charity 
may contribute to missions. Then let it be ex- 
ported, trom the more favored portions, in princl- 
ples and personal influence, until all our own des- 
erts shall bloom and blossom as the rose! And why 
not? Unless those in unevangelized lands are 
more needy than the wretched and unreconciled 
sinners of the United States, why not? And our de- 
sire for an answer on this point deepens, since 
hearing some say that the heathen are not lost and 
cannot be lost, so long as they know not the story 
of Bethiehem’s cradle and Calvary’s cross, If they 
are not lost, if the ascended Son of God was mis- 
taken, when he urgently commissioned the apostle 
of the Gentiles toturn them “from the power of 
sin and Satan unto God,” then I had rather spend 
my money for “fresh air funds” in my own city 
than waste itin lighting feeble Gospel lamps where 
there is no darkness atall. Furthermore, when we 
are solicited to do, something for others, it is suita- 
ble if we inquire 

8. Whether another stands ready to do it and do 
it better than we can, in case we should decline, 
If so, that would justify our refusal. Indeed, it 
should encourage, and even, under the circum- 
stances, compel our refusal, For, however we might 
lament to lose to ourselves the advantage of the 
undertaking, yet why should we imperil a sure suc- 
cess by putting our imperfectly skilled hand to the 
work? Weshould not. If the priest and the Levite 
on the Jericho road knew certainly that the good 
Samaritan was coming up behind on a horse, and 
had oi] and wine and money with him for the 
wounded man, whereas they had neither, and if 
they were infallibly sure that this good Samaritan 
was @ nurse who never losta case, whereas they had 
no confidence that they could carry the wounded 
man through, then they were quite justified in pass- 
ing by on the other side. For, had their seal for 
doing good been so great as to have compelled them 
to undertake the case, they might have killed the 
man before the skillful Samaritan got there. Have 
we not heard that unwise and unskillful counselors 
and teachers may turn a serious soul rather away 








than toward the straight gate in the solemn 
moment of religious awakening? It may be 
well for the worker while it is bad for the 
one worked on, if the Christian worker has 
none of the skill of Andrew to briog a brother to 
Jesus. And such had better not go for Simon at all 
as long as there is a wise Andrew waiting to do it at 
the opportune time. Is there one standing among 
you whose shoe’s latchet no mortal missionary is 
worthy to unlovse, who is certain in some future 
fullness of time to speak to every heathen heart, 
and so expose the scars on his side and ‘nail prints 
in bis palms that about every one of them will be 
melted and brought to penitence ad trust? If so, 
then the confidence we have that he will much more 
successfully turn them from the power of sin and 
Satan unto God than we can, justifies the conclu- 
sion that we may well afford to wait. We are fa- 
miliar with the opinion that the progress of civili- 
zation and the prevalence of international law are 
bringiag all mankind, by their discipline and devel- 
opments, into as high social conditicns and moral 
manners as will be needed to make this world a 
saved world. Many intelligent people are confident 
that the advances of natural and social science will 
soon transform the face of the whole earth and cast 
the feeble and ineffective efforts of Christian 
missions into disrespect. Moreover, we observe the 
revival of an idea which dominated the minds of 
some good men at the time when modern Christian 
missions had their rise. The same idea that Presi- 
dent Wayland writes of as arising out of * a spuri- 
ous system of Calvinism,” and the same that con- 
fronted the zealous Carey when he began to call on 
our mother country to give the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. And that is, thatif we but let the heathen 
alone, the Lord will convert them by and by, if he 
shall see best. When William Carey’s enthusiasm 
had kindled enough interest in the subject of mis- 
sions to the heathen to draw together that memor- 
able conference in Northampton, and when the elo- 
quence of the young shoemaker rose to a very pas- 
sionate pitch, as he plead “ for the perishing Pa- 
gans,”’ you may recall how thisidea of which I speak 
found voice in that assembly. Affrouted at the earn- 
estness of the young man, if not at his ignorance, 
an eminent minister cried: ** Young man, sit down! 
When God pleases to convert the heathen, he will do 
it without your ajd or mine.”’ Is it the ghost of that 
“spurious system of Calvinism”? Is it lost and wan- 
dering echoes of that thundering rebuke by Dr. Ry- 
land in the Northampton Conference which have re- 
shaped themselves into the belief that whatever hea- 
tnen we do not reach as Paul did a Pagan in the 
prigon at Philippi, Jesus Christ himself will reach, 
when he is pleased to, 1m the prison of the pit? If 
80, We may well obey the volce which bids us “sit 
down.’ But suppose there is an uncertainty 
whether anything will be done if we forbear to 
work; an uncertainty whether commerce and sci- 
ence, public schools and jurisprudence are compe- 
tent to convert the Pagan world to purity and peace 
with God; an uncertainty whether millions of hu- 
man beings will escape eternal death if we do not 
run to their rescue, and warn them from “ the wrath 
o come”; and a vast uncertainty whet h er there will 
be offers of grace beyond the grave. Then the ques- 
tion of duty becomes a very different one, and ad- 
dresses usin the most categorical imperative. For 
where something is waiting to be done, and tiere 
are none more competent, than we are to 
do it, and especially if it be highly probable 
that upless we do it promptly it will never 
be done at all, then there is but one thing for a true 
man to do; doitinstantly andthe best hecan. Is 
epidemic sweeping thousands out of a city every 
day? Then the veriest novice in medical science 
is needed and should not shirk from the call of hu. 
manity. The clumsiest surgeon may be wanted and 
welcomed, too, on a field of Waterloo. The ancient 
school-master who knew but the rudiments, and 
not much of them, was better far than no teacher at 
all in the rural towns of along time ago. Heaven’s 
blessing will rest upon the weakest hand that plucks 
a human brand from the burning, if there is no 
stronger hand stretched out tosave. But if there is 
a stronger stretched out to save, the weaker should 
withdraw lest the brand slip from its feebler grip 
and be lost in the very presence of one who Is “ able 
to save unto the uttermost.” Whatever may be said 
of the selfishness of the priest and Levite, the worst 
of their sin was that they passed by on the other 
side and leftthe man to die when they did not 
know thatthe Good Samaritan and his medicine 
were near at hand. Therefore, if no man has either 
the intelligence or the audacity in the absence of 
authority to guarantee that if we fail to turn the 
heathen, some one else will turn them, and if the 
darkness upon them is exceedingly more dense 
than where it lies deepest on Christendom, and if 
groping in that darkness, and groveling under “the 
power of sin and Satan,our brothersin humanity are 
then stumbling into Hel) through the ignorance that 
is in them because ofthe hardness of their hearts,” 
then the command of the Lord, ** Go ye unto all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
carries not only the weight of his imperial authority, 
but also an abundant reasonableness tothe mind of 
every true Christian, why the Lord Jesus should 
have uttered the command so urgently. Let us then 
consider somewhat the 

CONDITION AND CONVERSION 
of the unevangelized ends of the earth, in whose in- 
terest we are assembled, and to whose salvation the 
work and wealth of the American Board has been, 
for so long, devoted. And first of all concerning 
the heathen, 

1, They are living in sin. And, however much 
this may sound like truism to you, there is need just 
now to say it over again, and to examine the state- 
ment until we shall be sure that unless the witnesses 
have been corrupt or incompetent, the case stands 
proven, that the Pagan world lies in wickedness. 
Perhaps we may well begin with the thought that if 
they are not sinners against the Most High they are 
better off without the Gospel than we are with it. 
And in that event, for us to send them missionaries 
and the Bible to announce to them the glad tidings 
of salvation, is exceedingly more absurd than carry- 


ing coals to New Castle, contributing money for a 
charity dinner for Dives, or Mrs. Jellyly’s **telescopic 
philanthrophy ” for the natives of Borrioboola-Gha. 
Indeed, it seems more than absurd. Is it not a piti- 
ful or a vulgar impertinence which the Pagan world 
might properly resent and reply: ‘* Physician, heal 
thyself!” But if thespirit of God moved the mind 
and made the logic of Paul when he * proved 
both Jew and Gentile that they are all under 
sin,” then the case stands gravely different. If 
“sin is the transgression of the law,” and if the 
Holy Bible solemnly asserts that the Gentiles have 
“the law written in their hearts,” and yet they have 
so “changed the truth of,God into a lie,” that ** they 
are without excuse,” then the case is closed 
and the verdict inevitable. Skepticism must 
either impeach the testimony of Christ’s 
apostle and challenge the authority of these 
Scriptures of God, or else quit the contention and ac- 
cept the fact that all mankind, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free, stand guilty befure God; * for all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.’’ 
All men, the apostle meant, the same all that he re- 
ferred to when he wrote: “In Adam all die.” For 
Paul no more meant to limit these alls to those here 
or there than he‘intended to limit them to those who 
have curly hair or high foreheads. His mind was 
not running on lines of national peculiarities, but 
was acting under the influence of the Holy Ghost 
and that eternal word,'which was uttered on **Eden” 
** The soul that sinneth it shalldie!” No difference 
in what age, or nation; nor under what dim or daz~ 
zling rays of moral illumination, if only he knows to 
do good and does it not, to him it issin. What, then, 
i8 the testimony of those witnesses on whom we are 
wont to rely for information of idolatrous and un- 
evangelized nations ? Does Juvenal’s satires on the 
sins of the Romans of his time read as if that Pagan 
poet thought them not sins, but simply the reckless 
acts of moral idiots, whom neither God nor man 
should hold responsible? One of the moralists of 
Rome, whom modern times most often mention with 
approval, said, of the Pagans ot his day: **We have 
sinned, some grievously, others more lightly ; some 
purposely, others accidentally impelled or led astray. 
And not only have we transgressed ; we shall con- 
tinue to do so till the end of life. It was the com- 
plaint of our ancestors; it is ours; it will be of our 
posterity that morals are subverted, that corruption 
reigas! The human mind is by nature perverse, and 
strives for what is forbidden.” Such was Seneca’s 
judgment of the moral condition of the world; 
without God and without hope, but not without sin. 
And let any one who is given to doubt whether the 
heathen are already enough lost to be liable to all 
consequences of sin, go hence and bury themselves 
beyond the line of the light and the saving intu- 
ences of the lives of men under the Gospel; go 
hence, where “darkness covers the earth and 
gross darkness the people,’ stay there for some 
years, eye witnesses to the ways of those sunken 
creatures. Andcan you expect or imagine these 
gentle judges of the Gentiles returning, after such 
an experience, to say: “ The Pagans are quite an 
inoffensive people ; they live in the unruffied peace 
of an approving conscience”? Rather might we not 
expect they would say, that no man can realize the 
sipfulness of sin in its grosser forms until he min- 
gies in unevangelized communities and witnesses 
the heathen world lying in wickedness. Far be it 
from us to cast a stone at cannibals or Kaffres, at a 
Hottentot or a Hindu, as if they were the only sin- 
ners under the sun. But what we feel sure of is 
that they are such transgressors of the will of the 
most high God as exposes them to his just judgment; 
under that statute of his which demands obedience, 
and under that violation of the statute which the 
inspired apostle referred to when he wrote: “The 
wrath of God is revealed from Heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” In the 
first sermon that was preached before the Ameri- 
can Board by the illustrious President of Yale Col- 
lege, the preacher pressed his plea for public inter- 
est to be taken in missions with these words: ** The 
necessity of the work irresistibly demands every 
praticable effort. The whole world ‘lieth in wick- 
edness’ as a man lies weltering in his blood.’, 
And he further described a vast portion of the 
earth as “an immense field of death,” “as 
@ place of graves,” as ‘‘a catacomb where 
souls are buried to wake no more.” After a disma 
picture of the temporal circumstances of sorrow and 
shame in Pagan lands, Dr. Dwight then added: 
“But, my brethren, all this is comparatively of 
small moment. The great duty before usis to res- 
cue men from sin and perdition.” And whoever 
disputes, if any one does dispute the correctness of 
that preacher’s description, must join his debate 
with both the Old and New Testament word of 
God. For have not prophets, poets and apostles 
given us equally gloomy pictures of the 
Gentile world? Have they not spoken (II. Kings 
xvi, 3) of “the abominations of the heathen,” 
and of (Ezra vi, 2) “the filthiness of the heathen ’’? 
Do they not tell us these heathen (Ps. ix, 15) are 
‘+ gunk in the pit,” and that they (Eph. iv, 16) “* walk 
in the vanity of their mind, being darkened in their 
understanding, alienated from the life of God, be 
cause of the ignorance that is in them, because of 
the hardness of their hearts”? And can there pos- 
stbly be any deepening of the picture of their guil, 
after what Paul aays, that the heathen ** being pas, 
feeling, gave themselves up to lasciviousness, to 
work all uncleanness with greediness "? Yes there 
is, indeed, something to be added. And that is: 

2. The heathen are willful wrong-doers, andso are 
responsible. The basest of them know that they are 
morally base. A missionary who was among the 
very first to enter interior Africa along the path 
which Stanley blazed, assured us that there, in the 
deepest darkness, he found that wrong-doers saw 
the light of moral duty, dimly, but actually offer- 
ing itself for their guidance to the better day and 
way of life. They all know better than they do, It 
was @ Pagan philosopher who said of his people 
“ Our fault is not external to ourselves, it is within 
us and cleaves to our souls.” And it was a Pagan 
poet who wrote: “I see and approve the better, bu 
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1 qolaters of the city of Bombay, President Julius H, 


Seelye eloquently said: **The voyager of life (on 
heathen as on Christian seas) has a chart on which 
his course is clearly traced ; every peril is distinctly 
noted; lighthouses stand along every dangerous 
coast; beacons blaze from every cliff. He has a 
compass which never varies, and the stars are shin- 
ing where there is nosun.” Then does not the sin- 
per in Hindustan as surely as the sinner in this 
house know when he goes wrong? Certainly; for 
as the lecturer there and then added: “ The 
trouble with human nature relates to the 
inner source and center of a man’s moral pur. 
pose and moral life. It is not the intellect but the 
will that is at fault.” Thus faithfully spake our 
honered countryman to the consciences of those 
cultured Hindus, and we do not hear that a single 
man of them disputed the doctrine or debated that 
the idolatrous millions whom they represented were 
without responsibility, because they have not all 
the advantages which have heen afforded those 
who live under the influences of the Gospel of 
Christ. And 80, if it be wondered why, in that as- 
sembly of cultured Hindus, there was not at least 
one so given to the arts of sophistry as to attempt a 
reply to this accusation against all mankind, the 
only reasonable explanation that we can discover 
is they knew in their very gouls that “ light-houses’} 
do stand along the dangerous coasts of sin, in 
India, as surely as in America. They could not 
contradict the lecturer, because his figure of 
«* beacons blazing from every cliff” was a forcible 
fact. And although the Son of Righteousness had 
not risen with healing in his wings on the deeps of 
the Pagan world, yet their inmost soul admitted 
that brilliant point of the lecture: **the stars are 
shining where there is no sun.” Preaching before 
the American Board in 1817, President Appleton 
said he would not assert What men might not do if 
they would make the best use of their intellectual 
powers to find out God. But, said he, “* what men 
may do is one thing, what they will do is another.” 
To which we would add the utterance of the Rev. 
Dr. Shedd: “If the sinner hated his sin, nay, if he 
felt weary and heavy laden in the least degree be- 
cause of it, he might leave it.” 
But how are we sure they know their doings are 
evil? Well, there was one who wrote under a 
higher guidance and safer impulse than Pagan phi- 
losopher or Christian preacher ever did, who in- 
forms us of the fact, although he does not divulge 
the method by which they know moral light from 
darkness. For the Apostle to the Gentiles wrote: 
“That which may be known of God is manifest in 
them; for God manifested it unto them.” But yet 
when they * knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened”; and while “*know- 
yng the judgment of God, that they which com- 
mit such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that dothem.” In 
answer to any sentimentajism that would minify the 
moral ijufamy of the idolatrous nations,and make 
way for a conclusion, by and by, that they are in no 
great need of conversion to secure their safety for 
eternity,let us read again the solemn indictment for 
intentional sin which the Scriptures contain to their 
charge, and also forecast the conclusion of the trial 
of the heathen at the bar above, if they shall as will- 
fully continue in sin as they have hithert» continued 
in the course Of human history. That conclusion is 
Stated in these words: “As many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law, in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ.” Perish, not because they have crucified 
Christ, or slighted the offers of the Gospel, but be- 
cause they knew better than they did, and “ took 
pleasure inthem that do such things.” And there- 
fore the next consideration of their moral condition 
is: 
8. The heathen are under condemnation for their 


sin, But when David Brainard began to preach to 
the degraded Indians of the forest, did he not find 
that even they as sharply resented the statement 
that they were perishipg sinners as white sinners in 
our city churches in the mmeteenth century resent 
the same? Did not some of those red men then rave 
at the preaching until they became penitents, and 
then confess that all the time they were resisting 
they knew their guiltiness? What do the rites and 
ceremonies and sacrifices of Pagan religions signi- 
fy? That they are in no particular apprehension of 
punishment? Count the costliness of their sacrifices, 
mark the tortures of their self-immolations, and, re- 
membering the ages through which such agonies 
and outlays Fave been endured, tell us whether 
their inmost conscience does not bring them un- 
der a condemnation compared with which the 
sense of sin in sinners here is exceedingly light. 
Living within the circle of the sweet light 
which streams from a suffering Saviour, sinners in 
Christendom come to think that God is too good to 
execute sentence against sin. But where no tidings 
of dying love have been told to troubled transgress- 
ors there is nothing for them but a fearful looking 
for of judgment. And so the heathen crucify them- 
selves in the hope of satisfying conscience, as he 
satisfied for it who was crucified for us. Surely it 
is true that the heathen are guilty and condemned» 
and are regarded by the Almighty as unreconciled, 
and exposed to whatever his infallible exerci e of 
justice shall apportion them for their impenitence. 
What that may be, in different degree from the 
doom of those who here deafen their ears to the 
offers of grace in the Gospel, we know not. Except 
this, by the word of the Lord himself, we are sure 
that such as without knowledge commit things 
worthy of stripes shall be beaten with only “few 
stripes.” Meanwhile there is absolutely no escape 
for one who bows to the explicit oracles of God, 
that every responsible moral agent ou earth, until he 
turns from sin and Satan unto God is under sen- 
tence of death. This is the teaching of Scripture’ 
No unprejudiced reader will draw any other idea 
from its pages. It is and has been our evangelical 
understanding of the condition of man as he is 
under the moral government of God; and we be. 
lieve emphatically what has been said by one of the 
ripest scholars of the Unitarian school in America 
that orthodoxy cannot readjust its faith till it read- 
justs its estimate of the Scriptures, To this let me 
add, that the enterprise of Christian missions to the 
unevangelized millions sprung out of the evangelical 
conviction that they are insin and are perishing in 
their sins. Who can read the early literature of 
missions and miss seeing this, as a fundamenta, 
matter in the minds of those who first broke ground 
for a vineyard of the Lord on the wild waste lands 
of the world? Did Vanderkemp go to Kafirland 
because he thought the Africans should be taught 
to wear more clothes and live more civilly? Or did 
he yearn to offer them the attractions of the Cross 
because he believed nothing less could turn them 
from darkness unto light, s0 long had they loved 
“darkness rather than light”? The latter was 
surely the holy ambition and high motive of that 
brave pioneer of missions, Did William Carey burn 
with zeal to excite England to establish Christian 
missions in {ndia, because he had heard that the 
Hindus had no public schools nor theological sem- 
inaries? Did the young men beside the hay-stack 
at Williamstown have as the burden of their prayer 
that God would open the way for themto go far 
hence unto the Gentiles to teach them metaphysics 
and philosophy? Or were their hearts aflame with 
love and longing to fly to the ends of the earth and 
tell the perishing that ** God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him need not perish”? Riding along 
between Andover and Bradford, what may we con- 
jecture was the topic of conversation between Drs. 
Spring and Worcester, at the forever sacred 
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ready, and as surely for what they have done evil 
and failed to do right, asa soul among us is con- 
demned already “because he has not believed on 
the only begotten Son of God.” They are under 
condemnation for their own sins, not for ours! Were 
the Most High to condemn any soul to suffer pun- 
ishment who is not an intelligent and intentional 
transgressor, his throne would fall out of the sky. 
But if any one, be he Bushman, or be he of Boston, 
is an intelligent and intentional transgressor and 
hears a voice, coming elther from conscience or the 
cross, calling him to turn “ from darkness to light, 
and from the power of sin and Satan unto God,” 
then if he will not turn, either he must be con- 
cemned, or a rebellion would arise in all the ranks 
of the moral universe against the equity of the di- 
vine administration if another should be condemned. 
Either all intelligent and intentional wrong-doing 
must rest under divine condemnation, more or less 
Severe, or otherwise none must. We cannot con- 
ceive of such a monstrosity in the judicial dealings 
of man with man as would Say, that one may know- 
ingly violate the law and be pronounced innocent, 
whereas another doing the same thing is guilty. It 
being so, that * by the law is the knowledge of sin”; 
and the heathen have “the law written in their 
hearts”; and knowing the judgment of God that 
they which commit such things as they do commit are 
worthy of death, still “do the same ”—this being 
80, there is no escape from the conclusion that, if 
they are not condemned, no one canbe. But they 
are under condemnation, not only as the Scriptures 
show, but also as their Own actions indicate. An 
uneasy conscience can never be accounted for 
by subtleties of metaphysics, or speculations 
in moral philosophy if knowledge of a 
living and holy God be denied aa tne ef- 
fectual cause of its discomfort. Whether he 
be a Troglodyte of Northern Africa, or a titled 
nabob or crowned head of Christendom, who ever 
shows by his conduct that his heart condemns him, 
does hereby plead gailty to conduct of which, if he 
is not pardoned, he can never have peace. And do 
pac say that the heathen have no uneasi- 
consei ? Besotted in vice 
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t when the first suggestion of this American 
Board was made? Were they mutually grieving 
over it that the heathen was destitute of the 
decencies and amenities if social life, which 
they would surely get if missionaries 
should go to them? Nay, nay! Yea, if 
they heard in their hearts a loud echoing of the 
last utterance of their ascended Lord: * Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel,” does any one 
doubt that the loudness of those reverberating 
echoes was due as much to the fact that they 
rolled up from a world in ruing as they rolled 
down from his heavenly world? All through the 
records of an early missionary enterprise, the read- 
er is struck with repeated quotations of this Scrip- 
ture as descriptive of the heathen: ‘Sitting in 
darkness and in the region and shadow of death.” 
It was the thought of * the lost millions,” “without 
God and without hope,” which weighed down the 
souls of those who, not counting their lives dear 
unto them, first began to sacrifice everything for 
the sake of saving some. When Samuel J. Mills 
turned from his plow and forsook the farm in 
Litchfield, he did it “to obtain an education for 
the purpose of carrying the Gospel to the millions 
who perish.” What would we not give for a report 
of the prayers that young farmer so frequently 
offered while folluwing along the furrows and hold- 
ing the handles more and more loosely? ‘Chink 
you his heart went up to God for the poor heathen, 
because they had no social science associations, 
general hospitals nor free dispensaries for the de- 
velopment of high culture and the cure of the ills 
of the fesh? What a slander of his sacred memory 
would it be to cherish such a supposition for a 
moment. The more so that we are assured by bis 
biographer that “ the deliverance of one immortal 
soul from everlasting burnings” was what “en- 
flamed his benevolent mind enough to compensate 
a thousandfold for all the laurels of a Cesar.” 
It was “over the perishing mullons,” Dr. 
Gardiner Spring declares, that young Mills’s 
‘heart yearned.” In like manner it was “the 
woeful condition of the heathen” that oppressed the 
heart of Samuel Newell. And the words of another 
of those first four missionaries which the. Board sent 
out are yet more passionately expressive of the in- 





ermost thought which moved them all. For Go 


don Hall effectively contrasted the labors of two no- 
ble philanthropists, who won immortal fame for 
what they did to relieve human misery in this world, 
with the labors of Christian missionaries who have 
& still loftier object in view. All honor, said Gordon 
Hall, will we give to a Clarkson for his labors in 
awakening the conscience of England and Christen- 
dom against the iniquity of the African slave trade ; 
and all honor to Howard for his humane movement 
to ameliorate the condition of convicts, However, 
said he, the Christian missionary also carries to the 
destitute that which will mitigate temporal evils. 
“ But this is not all; he labors for that which will 
redeem & vast proportion of the whole world both 
from temporal and eternal misery.” It was not on 
temporal privations and race prostration in Pagan 
lands that this holy and high-minded young disciple 
had his heart setto relieve them. Nay, it was both 
“ temporal and eternal misery” which his anointed 
eyes saw impending and pressing upon the people. 
It was their wretchedness in sin and their exposure 
to the wrath of God, at the very moment when they 
might be turned from ‘‘ the power of sin and Satan 
unto God,” It was this that affected and afflicted his 
loving heart. Andso when he reached the distant land 
and had filled his eyes and his heart yet fuller with 
“the doleful condition of the heathen,” how did he 
write? In acalm and calculating mood concerning 
the physical and social needs of the Pagans? Rather 
did he not rise to such a tervor, in his letters to 
young men entering the ministry, that he felt fear- 
ful of being thought fanatical?; So that he excused 
his earnestness with the words: ‘* Dear brethren, 
bear with my freedom. Placed as I am in the 
midst of so many millions of perishing heathen, I 
cannot forbear. Oh! fly for the saivation of the 
heathen, Persuade a thousand to come. Oh! 
brethren, hasten tothe field!” What for? we ask. 
Because the Hindus would make better citizens if 
they professed Christianity than if they believe 
Buddha? Was it for that Gordon Hall prayed that a 
thousand missionaries might come and labor? Did 
he ache at heart, only because he would have the 
heathen abandon their repulsive ceremonies and 
vulgar sacrifices, and adopt the church forms and 
creed faiths of New England Congregationalists? 
Away with a thoughtso unworthy of mention any- 
where, but most unworthy when the work of those 
sainted pioneers of missions is in review. For 
whether we inquire of them, or of the illustrious 
line of prudential committeemen, or of the hon- 
ored divines which have held executive office in 
the American Board, or whether we inquire of a 
host of holy men and women who have loved and 
labored so hard to support the treasury of the 
Board, we learn that all in the old glory days of the 
past, felt as we have reason to feel, that the Pagans 
are perishing, and there is not a moment to epare if 
we would rescue them from endless ruin. 

And if any one has lost, for the moment, the one 
supreme motive which makes the Lord’s command 
to go and preach the Gospel to every creature both 
a reasonable and also an irresistible command, let 
him review the records of those early years, when, 
with the love of Christ moving them mightily, there 
was mingled with that love such a love for fallen 
humanity as made itself equal to any measure of 
sacrifice in sight of an impending and awful peril. 
We have but intimated a little of what was widely 
and most warmly felt as a motive ia the morning of 
the day of grace in modern missions, The enter- 
prise was begotten of both a broader belief in 
God’s atoning love, and a deeper belief that the Pa- 
gan world would accept it and be saved if they had 
it for a period, Previous to the rise of modern mis- 
sions, and owing to the prevalence of “‘a spurious 
system of Calvinism,” the reformed churches of 
Christendom lay under the delusion that if the hea- 
then are ever to be converted, the Lord will attend 
to it in his own time, and without the aid of any one. 
They regarded them as under a condemnation, which 
Christians could do dothing to lift or lighten. And 
so they looked on with dumb indifference, while 
seeivg the Pagan world sinking into perdition, But 
when that “spurious ” narcotizing notion was dis- 
pelied by the blessed Gospe), that “ God is no re- 
specter of persons,” and that long before Calvary 
he commissioned his servants to say to all mankind: 
** Turn ye, turn ye; for why will ye die!” “I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, bu; 
rather that all would turn and live”; and, therefore, 
said: ** Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth; for I am God and there is none” 
of your idols that can save you—when 
the ears of our fathers were opened to hear 
these world-wide provisions of salvation, they shook 
off the lethargy and became fired with a consum- 
ing zeal to hasten to the heathen and cry: *-Ho! 
every one that thirsteth,come ye to the waters.” 
Then, as before, they believed without a doubt that 
the sinning heathen are doomed because of their 
sins. But thereafter they began to feel as Paul did 
in his joy that some of the Gentiles might be saved, 
and so they hastened to tell them of Christ, think- 
ing only of the blessedness of saving some and 
waiting ** until the fullness of the Gentiles be come 
in.” Among the most remarkable theological arti- 
cles we have seen lately, is one in the Unitarian 
Review (January, 1888), from the pen of the lately 
deceased and for many years the distinguished pas- 
tor of the First Church of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Ru- 
fus Ellis, In it he affirms thatthe teaching ot Paul» 
so far as it relates to the ways ef God with men, is so 
Calvinistic concerning human sin that, ** Paul was 
Calvinist before Calvin”; and farther, the essayist 
admits: “ Iam powerless and speechless here in the 
presence of Augustine and Calvin as interpreters of 
Paul.” And what does this eminent Unitarian dis- 
cover and declare to have been Paul’s idea of the 
condition and conversion of the Gentile world? 
This, as I quote his exact words: “ Paul was so ab- 
sorbed in his preaching, and engaged to save all 
who should be saved—so filled with delight as he 
thought of the multitade predestined, called, justi- 
fied, and sanctified by Christ, that he seems 
to have no mind for the rest. He does 
not propose to spend his days settling the 
questions whether all men are to be saved, and 





how this is ever to be \brougtit about, or what there 


is in man to encourage such daring expectations.” 
“He knows that under God he can save some, and 
this one thing he will do.” And Paul, let us remark, 
was “the apostle to the Gentiles.” And so it was 
this Pauline conception of “ the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation to all men” that entered into 
those who organized modern missions and kindled 
their enthusiasm for saving the Gentiles, by turning 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
sin and Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins and inheritance among them that 
are sanctified already. And this leads to a further 
point: that, however benighted the heathen are and 
perishing in their sins, yet 
4. They are not under an exceptional and hope- 
less condemnation. They are just as we are by 
nature. An infant born in Afghanistan or in Abys- 
sinia starts life in the same relation to God as one 
does that is cradled in London or New York, In 
his lecture on missions in Westminster Abbey, Max 
Muller said that “every child born in Europe is as 
much a heathen as the child of a Milanesian canni- 
bal.” By which we understand him to mean the 
same as the school of thought to which we belong 
has always taught, that all men are born in sin. 
But the heathen are not doomed en masse, and just 
because they are heathen. And this we say lest the 
opposite be said without question. The good name 
of some has been aspersed for holding this very the- 
ory—that the Pagans are lost in the lot, and simply 
as Pagans, and because they are Pagans. Indeed it 
has been hailed as a sign of progress and a proof 
that he is freeing himself trom the bondage of big- 
otry when a man declares that he does “ not believe 
in the unconditional condemnation of the heathen.” 
But who does believe such a thing? None here, we 
are sure. Neither any with whose hands and hearts 
ours are united in the high endeavor to gospelize 
the ends of the earth. The heathen under “ uncon- 
ditional” sentence of doom; and for no cause in 
themselves! One wonders where such an idea 
sprung from at first. Knowing that the Confession 
of Westminster is closely wrought on the articles 
of election and eternal destiny, one naturully turns to 
see if it says auch a thing as that the heathen are 
under an “ unconditional” and causeless sentence 
of judgment. But looking, one finds it not! For 
very distinctly those venerable divines of Westmin- 
ater, in composing the Confession declared that none 
are under condemnation and dishonor except * for 
their sins.” Whether in Tokio, Timbuctoo, or in 
this town, there is not a soul from whom Godis 
alienated unless that soul has sinned, His com- 
placence toward his creatures is not according to 
nationality or color, white, brown or black, but ac- 
cording to characteronly. And this is a widely dif- 
ferent thing from saying that Pagans are under a 
sentence which we in Christendom are not under 
by nature, Very obnoxious and revolting 
would such a thought be to any Christian heart, 
We could not give it hospitality for an hour, 
Our God is not such a one a8 would do so, He 
is **no respecter of persons.” “ But in every Da- 
tion he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him!” And, what is more, no in- 
telligent servant of Christ who is consecrated to the 
work of Christian missions to the perishing millions 
cherishes such a notion. Doomed en masee and under 
an exceptional and pitiless jadgment! No human 
being under Heaven had ever such hardship laid 
upon him, But, it may be asked, has the condition 
of the heathen not been predicted as if they wese 
all lost until the missionary gets there; and then 
things turn forthe better? Well, so they are all 
lost until the missionary gets there, just as you and 
I and every one in Europe and America is lost—* is 
a heathen,” as Max Muller affirms—until the mis- 
sionary of salvation turns us “from darkness to 
light, and from the power of sin and Satan unto 
God.” And therefore we not only do not entertain 
such a cheerless doctrine of the condition of the 
heathen ; but the fact about it is that, to find those 
who have an inspiring and working hope for the 
salvation of the heathen and one that is built upon 
reasonable beliefs, we must come to those like you, 
who admit it, sadly enough, that they are lost, but 
say also that they are still salvable by the grace of 
God. I ask the ethnic philosopher what hope he 
cherishes for a better future for the Pagan nations, 
He despondently points me to the tombs of other 
heathen nations which are known only in history, 
whoee location is no longer marked on 
maps, nor is mention made of them in the affairs of 
men, By and by, says he, these that are as thoy 
were, will be where they are; out of sight of all bat 
the antiquarian’s eye! I ask the evolutionist of the 
earthiest school what he forecasts for those lost 
millions of the old nations for whom the young and 
strong have smal] regard, He coldly answers that 
in the struggle for existence it cannot be expected 
that such shall survive ; because itis only the fittest 
that are fit to survive. Yot again, I inquire of cer- 
tain schools of religious thought in Christendom 
what they expect will become of the myriads who 
are outcasts in morality and manhood, But as re- 
condite and technical are many of their replies, and 
they talk so much more of ethical judgments than of 
the judgments of God and the atonement of Jesus, 
that I can hardly make out what their real belief is 
about the better or worse beyond of those who are 
lying in wickedness, Perhaps if one form of civil 
government and apparatus for secular education 
were introduced into Pagan lands, with instruction 
on the humanities, such as Christianity carries along 
with it, a part of these, philanthropists and preach- 
ers, would feel that nothing more might need to be 
done. For, as to immortality, and a possibility of 
blessedness for these moral underlings in an after 
life, they admit their ignorance; and are not op- 
preased with apy sense of responsibility. Thus it is 
with some of those of whom I inquire, while with 
others the Pagans are not thought of atall; their . 
sad condition lying so very, very far ftom the care 
of such that even distance fails to lend enchant- 
ment to the view. But when we turn from all such 
to those who have started, established, and at great 
self-sacrifice have supported Christian missions, 





how the proapect brightens. Let me ask you what 
your hope for the Pagan’s future is, Must they 
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perish, either in this world or in the world to come? 
By no means, is their encouraging reply. “ Let the 
wicked forsake his way aod the unrighteous man his 
thoug?ts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon him.” Whoever he is, and 
wherever he lives! The condition of the heathen 
hopeless! Believe that they are involved in a doom 
which they cannot escape? Far and yet further 
from us be the thought. ‘Lbrough all the ages of the 
past we think of some of them working righteous- 
ness and being “accepted of him.” So careful and 
conservative a historian of Christian doctrine as Dr. 
Shedd asserts that “it is not the doctrine of the 
Charch that the entire mass of Pagans have gone 
down to end.essimpenitence and death.” For * that 
some of the unevangelized are saved in the present 
life’. . has been the hope and belief of 
Christendom.” This, he says, **was the hope and be- 
lief of the elder Calvinists, as it 18 of the latter.” 
And leading teachers of this “later” school to-day 
reject emphatically the imputation that they teach a 
hoveless hereafter for all the heathen. They invite 
us to the Scriptures and learn how merciful the 
Lord Is, and bow ready he is to forgive, and how 
prompt to receive the prodigals of the race. At 
such an invitation we do turn, and rejoice to learn 
that nearly two thousand years ago, and long before 
the Christian Gospel was preached among many 
nations, the raptured apostie on Patmos beheld in 
Heaven “a great multitade which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindreds and peoples and 
tongues.” Jobn saw them in Heaven, for they 
* stood before the Lamb clothed with white robes and 
palms in their bands, and cried witha loud voice, 
saying: Salvation to our God who siltteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” And this innumer- 
able multitude, bear in mind, were neither angels, 
nor children of Abraham. They were out of every 
nation under heaven, and of every tribe and tongue, 
and all of them, uniformed in white robes of righ, 
t » were elog tly praising the God of sal- 
vation, They had been, by his gracious spirit, led 
to forsake sin, and by patient continuance in well- 
doing to seek for glory, honor, and immortality. 
And so they obtained eternal life, and they got it 
through the blood of the Lamb, whom they knew 
not, on Mt, Calvary, but now stand before on Mt. 
Zion. Do we search the Scriptures to see if there be 
good reason to believe that the heathen could, if 
they would, find their way to the Father’s home, 
although they bave not the clear light from the 
cross? And are we discouraged? Do returned 
miastonaries depict the degradation of the Pagan so 
darkly that there is reason to fear that the great 
majority of then are now forging ahead into dark- 
ness, and going down to death forever? And does 
the appalling thoug .t of such multitudes perishing, 
threaten to drive symputhetic souls to destruction? 
Well & might. The wonder is that any of us can 
be moderate in our Zeal and plans for sending them 
the proclamation of salvation; seeing that all we 
hear from them deepens the conviction that, as ages 
and generations go On, the word of God is true in 
their case, just as it is here, that “ Evil men and 
seducers wax worse and worse.” They do wax 
worse and worse! The darkness deepens upon 
them. The dominating “ power of sin and Satan” 
strengthens its grip upon them. The stream cof 
time is sweeping millions out of the one thousand 
millions of the unevangelized into eternity without 
God, They have shut their eyes to the lighthouses 
standing on their coasts of life. They disregard the 
beacons that blaze from every cliff, They recklessly 
neglect to set their ‘compass that never varies” by 
the “stars” that “are shining where there is no syn.” 
And so they are being engulfed in endless woe—not 
through God’s fault, but by their own fault, first and 
mainly, and by our fault next. And here we come 
to the weightiest reason why the instruction of the 
text should be obeyed by us. Ought not the last 
command of Christ be enough to urge our work of 
foreign missions? Whether it should or not, of one 
thing we are sure, that some who profess to be his 
followers, like the whole denomination of the Uni- 
versalists, know as well as we do those words of his, 
**Go ye into al] the world and preach the Gospel”; 
and yet the Universalists have never gone to the 
ends of the earth. It is also asked if tne love of 
Christ in our bearta should not be a sufficient incen- 
tive to prompt us to the enterprise of preaching it 
over the whole world? We will not dispute it. 
Neither can we dispute this, that many, who would 
count it a hard saying if you should deny that they 
have the love of Carist in their hearts, do not feel 
impelled to either go, or give that others may go 
and proclaim his Gospel to the perishing Pagans, 
Why dothey not? What, then, may we depend upon 
asthe one sure and lasting motive to this divine 
undertaking of turning the Gentiles “ from darkness 
to light and from the power of sin and Satan unto 
God”? Just this: this which first begat the blessed 
enterprise of foreign missions—viz.: the heathen are 
perishing for lack of knowledge; the Son of God 
was revealed that he might reveal the Father and 
seeing that of “the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Wein Christian coun- 
tries have more than we are using, if not more than 
our share ; therefore, it is our solemn, imperative and 
instant duty to carry this light to our heathen 
brothers, that if possible we may turn them “ from 
darkness to light and from the power of sin and 
Satan unto God,” and so prevent them from stumb- 
ling into Hell. 

5. For the fact is, so far as we know, the preaching 
of the law and Gospel of God is the only influence 
that is adequate to the conversion of the heathen 
who now live on the earth with us. And it is only 
with these that we are concerned. No attentive 
reader of the Gospel forgets the sharp rebuke which 
Jesus gave to one who sought to get excused from 
duty to the \iving by asking leave of absence to go 
and bury the dead, ‘Let the dead bury the dead; 
bat go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” And 
80 we have to do with living heathen in their pres- 
ent miserable plight! Whether their ancestors 
were better or worse than they are, whether their 
predecessors were less under “ the power of sin and 





Satan’ than they are,.and whether, if they wereless 
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entirely blinded by the God of this world, many of 
them were saved, it is all idle to inquire. A Pagan 
Emperor fooling with his fiddle while his capitol is 
in flames is not guilty of such criminal folly as the 
Christian Church will be if she entertains herself 
with debates about the dead while before her face 
and eyes myriads of souls are sinking into the bot- 
tomless pit. We have the living heathen—a thousand 
million of them living with us now in this world. 
And as neither the progress of modern civilization, 
nor the presence of the secular knowiedges which 
that civilization has introduced among the outcast 
and lost, has ever transformed the moral character 
of any Pagan people or tribe, therefore we are left 
to choose whether we will make haste to give them 
the Gospel, or whether we will let them die in their 
sins. At what awful peril of their eternal welfare 
do we spend one cent or second inquiring whether 
they may not be saved, although we should do noth- 
ing? Can words state or etermity ca!culate our re- 
sponsibility if, without clear warrant trom the 
Word of God, we willfully do anything to minify the 
importance of proclaiming both the warnings and 
the wooing invitations of the Gospel to those that 
are ready to perish? The very fact that those who 
have been among them give such unvarying testi- 
mony to their hardness of heart and enmity against 
God, should be enough to enlist the last energy in us 
to bring to bear upon tnem the holy light and love of 
the Lamb of God! But for that love we should 
most probatly never have turned from sin. Then 
what have we to do with speculative theories of 
possibile methods of salvation for them? We have 
had our own eyes opened by a saving light, which 
we are biddento let shine! Howcan we then waste 
that light in illuminating a debating room, when we 
may discuss theodicies and theologies, the while that 
“ gross darkness” every day deepens upon the per- 
ishing millions? Were we not, perhaps, too sure 
that the forbearance of Chriet is of very Godlike 
endurance, we should feel like asking every elo- 
quent angel before him to beg an excuse for the 
waste of time and the trifling with opportunity of 
which we already stand guilty. 

No difference what men might do without the 

Gospel, if only they would do their bes*, Yet it does 
still remain that the unevangelized of our day and 
generation appear blind beyond seeing anything, 
and in bondage to sin and Satan below the power of 
anything to extricate them, untess it shall be the 
attractions of the cross! But with the Gospel faith- 
fully and effectaally preached the encouraging fact 
is: 
The Gentiles are turning “from sin and Satan 
unto Go1,” It may, in one view, seem a long time 
since the Moravian and English missionaries, with 
our Own, starting a little later, struck the first light 
in the dense darkness of South Africa and India, 
But what has been one century of our giving them 
and others everywhere over the earth the light of 
the Gospel, compared with the dismal and degraded 
centuries which preceded? And what have we yet 
done, seeing that, if every soul in China were sud- 
denly to confess Christ, each Christian mistionary 
in that empire now would have 600,000 members in 
his church? All the same, the workmen on the 
mission flelds are receiving such wages for their 
work as preachers of the Gospel at home might well 
rejoice over if they had even the half of it. As fruit 
an’ effect of the kind of men and the manner of 
gespelizing in the past in the dark lands, we now 
see the average missionary winning twenty-four 
times more souls to Christ ina year than does the 
average Protestant minister of the Gospel! in Europe 
and America. Never as now the words of the Mas- 
ter apply for our encouragement: “ Lift up your 
eyes and behold the flelds, that they are white to the 
harvest.” When the earthquake shook open the 
doors, shivered the shackles and quenched the lights 
in the Philippian jail, the agitated keeper “ called 
for alight’ that he might see just what the ruins 
around him were. Something mightier than an 
earthquake, but not noisy, has shaken the nations 
and agitated the people. [f not all, then many, 
And this many are calling foralight, How can we 
be careless or cold-hearted in carrying them the 
light we have, now that theirs have gone out? 
There are among those masses a vast number, who 
have not, as the foolish virgins, slept until the cry of 
the coming bridegroom awakened them. They are 
stirred already; 9nd are asking us for oil-lamps, 
too—because their old idolatries are fast going out 
in universal darkness and doubt, 


SEOOND DAY. 


Wednesday was spent chiefly in routine work, 
in the reading of the reports of the Secretaries, 
and in addresses by missionaries and others. 
The audience was very large, and great numbers 
were unable to obtain seats. It was expected 
that the Committee on the report of the Home 
Department, presented by Dr. Alden, would be 
ready for the middle of the afternoon, but they 
bad not been able to agree, and the afternoon 
meeting was cut short for that reason. The 
Committee consisted of Pres. 8. O. Bariletr, 
Pres. J. H. Fairchild, the Rev. W. H. Davis, J. 
G, Vose, D.D., C. F. Gatee, Esq.,G. H. Whitcomb, 
W. E. Hale. The papers read during the day 
were by Secretary Alden, on ‘The Inter- 
dependence of Home and Foreign Missions”; 
Secretary Clark, on *‘ Practical Questions in the 
Foreign World,” and Secretary Smith, on *‘ Con- 
stant Factors in the Missionary Problem.” 
Among the other speakers were Dr. Goodrich 
and Dr. Stanley, of China; Dr. Davis and Mr. 
Pettee, of Japan; Secretary Kincaid, of New 
York, Dr. Magoun, Professor Boardman, and 
Dr. Sturtevant. 





THIRD Day. 


Thursday morning ® communication was 
heard. from the Hon. A. Hardy, of Boston, ex- 





pressing bis love for the Board, and announcing 
that after twenty-nine years’ service on the Pru- 
dential Committee he wished to retire. 

The following committee on new members 
was then announced by President Hopkins: 
the Rev. E. N. Packard, the Rey. Burdette Hart, 
R. G. Hutcbins, D.D., the Hon. E. 8. Jones, C. 
F. Thompson, Eeqg.,J. P. Wallace, Exq., the 
Rev. F, D. Ayer. 

The committee on place and preacher reported 
that a cordial invitation had been received from 
Springfield, Mass., and recommended that the 
same be aecepted, which was done without dis- 
sent. An informal invitation had also been re- 
ceived from Denver. F. A. Noble, DD., of 
Chicago, was announced as the preacher for the 
next year, with Pres. Timothy Dwight as al- 
ternate. 

The announcement that the report of the 
Committee on Dr. Alden’s Report as Home Sec- 
retary would be next on the program was re- 
ceived with a murmur of interest, it being ex- 
pested to open up the controversy. President 
8. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, then read 
the report of the committee, of which he was 
chairman, and was frequently interrupted by 
applause. The report read as follows; 





REPORT ON THE HOME SECRETARY'S PAPER, 


The report read by Secretary Alden upon the 
Home Department presents many points of hope and 
encouragement. Among these may be mentioned 
the following: The increased interest and contribu- 
tion in the Middle District; the notable gain in the 
District of the Interiur, both in the contribution of 
the children and the demand for literature periain- 
ing to missions; the growing influence of the 
Woman’s Boards, which during the past year fur- 
nished the munificent sum of $148,000, considerably 
more than one-third of the entire amount of dona- 
tions; the customary balance in tne treasury; the 
number of missionary appointments, larger than 
during any of tne previous four years, and consid- 
erably larger than the average of twenty years; the 
increased missionary zeal awakened in the colleges 
of the country, indicated in the remarkable conven- 
tion held last August by Mr. Moody at Mount Her- 
mon, where 260 students gathered from about fifty 
colleges, and some ninety of them committed them- 
selves to the missionary work. These and other 
facts indicate that the God of Missions has not for- 
gotten this great enterprise, aud they cali for our 
grateful acknowledgments to the great head of the 
Church, An important and prominent feature of 
the report is its distinct presentation of the respec- 
tive functions and obligations of the officers of the 
Board, as handed down by the settled usage of the 
past, and defined by the constitution and action of 
the Board itse:f. It thus appears that in the selec- 
tion of candidates, waile the preliminary correspon- 
dence is conducted by the Home Secretary, and the 
most careful inquiry is made as to the fitness of the 
candidate for this specific work, the secretaries have 
no vote upon his final acceptance, but the whole re- 
sponsibility is assumed and borne by the Prudential 
Committee, who, in the faithful discharge of this 
duty, not infrequently find it necessary for various 
reasons to defer action, It also appears very dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably that in the exercise of the 
great care and caution, the officers have been 
acting under the express direction of the Board it- 
self, as given in the year 1849, in the following lan- 
guage: ‘*The Board does not assume to decide 
upon the fitnesa of an individual to be a minister of 
the Gospel; but it is their duty to decide, and that 
intelligently, on his original and continued fitness 
to be sustained by the funds committed to their 
disposal, as a missionary to the heathen. . . , 
The contributors of the funds for foreign missions 
demand more evidence of faithfulness in the 
preaching of the Gospel than can possibly be in 
possession even of the permanent ecvlesiastical 
bodies scattered over the country, and they will 
hold the Prudential Commi'tee and the Board re- 
sponsible for seeing that no part of their contribu. 
tions go for the propagation of error, either in doc- 
trine or in practice.” In this emphatic statement, 
it will be observed, the Board, while claiming the 
right to decide upon the fitness of an individual to 
be a missionary to the heathen, disclaims the 
authority to decide upon his fitness to be a minister 
of the Gospel. It has been suggested that the 
Prudential Committee might be relieved of the 
difficult and delicate duty of pronouncing upon the 
theological fitness of the candidates, by some care- 
fully devised method of referring the question to a 
properly constituted vicinage council. The com- 
mittee mention this as a suggestion, on which they 
are not called and do not deem themselves com- 
petent to decide. Without entering upon further 
consideration of any of the topics presented in the 
paper before us, we would recommend the adop- 
tioniof the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That we recoguize with profound 
gratitude the continued marks of favor with which 
our Lord and Master regards this great work of 
preaching the Gospel to all nations. 

2. Resolved, That the Board recognizes and ap- 
proves the principle upon which the Prudential 
Committee has continued to act in regard to ap- 
pointments for missionary service, in strictly con- 
forming to the well understood and permanent 
basis of doctrinal faith upon which the missions of 
the Board have been steadily conducted, and to 
which, ia the exercise of its sacred trust, the com- 
mittee had no option but to conform. 

Oct. 6th, 1886, 


W. E. HALE, 
J.G. Voss. (With qualified assent.) 


& 
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Following the reading of this paper, Presi- 
dent Bartlett made the following remarks: 





REMARKS OF PRESIDENT BARTLETT. 


Mr. President: In presenting this report it is per- 
haps expected and necessary almost, as a matter of 
form, that the chairman should say a few words. 
But it seems tome that the report onthe whole 
speaks with sufficient distinctness for itself. 

For reasons which it is perfectly needless for mé 
to indicate even, you have imposed upon your com- 
mittee an exceedingly dificult and delicate duty, 
from which I think each member would gladly have 
shrunk, had it not been that we felt when the Church 
called upon us to stand up in our lot there we would 
stand fur the Master, and, according to our ability 
and the grace given to us, stand fast. (Applause.] 
We have endeavored faithfully to do our duty. How 
successfally is for you to judge. 

We have been in session during yesterday six 
solid hours, conferring with each other, listening to 
the statements, and, if you please, the arguments 
of eminent men, the Senior Secretary and the Home 
Secretary of the Board, and two of its Prudential 
Committee; while cntside of the committee room 
we have been in intimate contact with scores—prob- 
ably with hundreds—of our brethren, being met at 
every corner and arrested upon our way. Wehave 
heard all that was to be said, and we believe from 
every quarter. We have endeavored to make a re- 
port which should not travel beyond our record, and 
yet should keep with the things that were fairly 
within our purview. We have endeavored to draw 
up such a report as, while distinct in its utterance, 
should be so heedful of all the thought and sentiment 
that is afloat and filling the air all around us that 
we should not seem absolutely to have ignored this 
prevalent sentiment while yet indicating our own 
view. And therefore, I may say in pareuthesis, 
we have incorporated in a side remark a sug- 
gestion in which the chairman really has no confi- 
dence himself, and in which, perhaps, others will 
agree with him; but we deemed that it was proper 
to recognize a feeling which many in high position 
and influence already entertain. I may say, | think 
—I know I can say—that while amoog men selected 
from all parts of the country—from Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Illinois and lowa—men wlo 
had bad no communication with each other before,of 
diverse relations and shades of thought, it would be 
singular that there should not be some diversity of 
opinion; it has been a remarkable fact that on 
everything of the nature of a principle involved in 
this report, the first six names have been, I believe 
in absolute accord. [Applause.] If I misrepresert 
them, they are invited to correct me. Questions 
arose in regard to the best method of applying the 
fundamental principles, and on those questiong 
differences of opinion to some degree existed there 
as undoubtedly they do in this Board. But we look 
upon it as aremarkable indication of the Provi- 
dence of God that has guided us to this result; and 
that, at the last moment this morning, after 
matore reflection over night, the remaining mem- 
ber of the committee appended his nume to the re- 
port here upon the platform with a qualified assent. 
I therefore leave the matter in the hands of the 
Board. My own convictions are firm. I personally, 
and probably most of the members of the committee, 
might have added other things to what is here put 
upon record in the same line,but we felt that we had 
said all that was necessary for distinctness of utter- 
ance, and, therefore, we were not inclined to add 
anything that might be deemed unnecessary. 

My own persuasion is that this Board is, in every 
way that itis possible for the Board to be, com- 
mitted to God and to man to go forward undevia- 
ting from that fundamental basis of truth, Scripture 
truth and Scripture teaching, which was initiated 
by Hall and Gordon and Newell, and followed up 
by such men as Goodell and Poor and Perkins and 
Fiske and a great cloud of witnesses, whose names 
as preachers of the Gospel to the heathen are writ- 
ten in the record on high. That message substan- 
tially is the message not only on which all the funds 
—$20,000,000, is it ?—have been received, and a con- 
siderable portion of them now invested and held 
have been secured, but on which the sympathies 
and co-operation and prayers of the great body of 
Christian men have been gathered around it, and 
above all the respect and confidence of the Christian 
world secured to this great Missionary Board. That 
is the basis on which, if the smile of the God of the 
harvest is to rest upon it, it not only has been, but 
is to be conducted to the end of time. [Loud ap- 
plause. } 


Dr. Vose, of Providence, who gave his quali. 
fied assent to the report of the committee just 
given, then gave his reasons for such qualifica- 
tion. 

REASONS OF DR, VOSE. 

Mr. President: I have signed the report now pre- 
sented with a desire todo allin my power to promote 
harmony in this Board and among the great body of 
its constituents. I should have preferred a report 
in some respects different. Doubtless other mem- 
bers of the committee would have written somewhat 
differently had they been called upon to fulfill that 
service, But I have felt at liberty to sign it fur the 
following reasons: With regard to a@ great portion 
of it there can be no dispute. We rejoice in all that 
can be said of the prosperity of the Board, its gen- 
erous givers, its faitnful missionaries, and its non- 
ored history. There can be no question of the de- 
sire of this Board, and all who love it, that a pure 
Gospel should be preached, and that sound faith, and 
such as that held by the fathers, should be proclaimed 
to the ends of the earth, by all our missionaries and 
teachers. It was well to recall and repeat the 
method of procedure commended thirty-seven years 
ago, “that the contributors to the Board will hold 
the Prudential Committee and the Board responsible 
for seeing that no part of their contributions go for 
the propagation of error, either in doctrine or in 
practice”; but it would have been well also to add 
the report of the Business Commitree in 1671 at 
Salem that neither this Board nor its Prudential 
Committee are in any sense a theological court (grea 
applause), to settle doctrinal points of belief, but & 
body instituted by the “burch to make known the 


Gospel of Christ among the heathen nations au? 
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those nominally Christians, and establish churches 
“ among them maintaining that faith, and that only 
received by those from bodies whose agents they 
are and who furnish the funds which they adminis- 
ter.” Here, honored sir, is the reason, so far asI 
understand it, which influenced your committee in 
suggesting that theological questions should be left 
to a council whose aid and guidance might be a help 
to the Prudential Committee. 1 regard this asso im- 
portant—so corrective of the danger that in any way 
the decision of theological soundness should be taken 
out of the hands of the churches—that I most hearti- 
ly join in this part of the report, and emphasize it 
with allthe power of which [ am capable. [Ap- 
plause.] Iwish toadd as to the resolutions ap- 
pended to the report that the first one is so general 
in its nature as to require no discussion. Happy 
would it be for us if we could all more earnestly ex- 
alt the Lord Jesus Christ and bear witness most un- 
reservedly to nis infinite longing for the salva- 
tion of men. [Applause.] As to the second reso- 
lution, I think that it is liable to be misunder- 
stood, So far as it gives due praise to the Pruden- 
tial Committee and the officers of the Board without 
distinction, I heartily join in it. I fully accept all 
that can be said of tneir faithfulness, their general 
wisdom, integrity, self-devotion to the interests of 
the Board, and their aim to deal wisely, conscien- 
tiously, cautiously, with the trust committed to 
them. The report alludes to their continued faith- 
fulness thr ugh a long period, and in tnis I heartily 
agree. I count myself second to no man in respect 
and esteem for the Prudential Committee each ard 
all. From the honored chairman, whose absence 
weso deeply regret, to the ycungest member, whose 
departure from New England necessarily withdraws 
hs services from this committee—to each and al! I 
am ready on all proper occasions to give my tribute 
of respect. They do not stand in need of it from 
apy mun. Such commendations have net been cus- 
tomary here. Therefore, it happens that the second 
resolution may be thought to mean more than it 
does. Let me say, therefore, that so far as 1 join in 
this report,I do not mean to say anything about 
the action of the committee with regard to individ- 
ual and recent cases. [Applause.] It was expressly 
said and said many times m our com- 
mittee, that individual cases were not before 
us, and it was positively asserted that the 
report of the Home Department when it was pre- 
pared, antedated important votes of the commit- 
tee about which the public mind has been deeply 
moved. Itis therefore impossible that this report 
should be considered as relating to individual cases, 
{Applause.,] Fearing that this would be misunder- 
stood, Ihave deemed it necessary to add this ex- 
planation. And now, honored sir, I have only to 
express my deep and earnest wish for the harmony 
of this Board, and to say that the chief thing of 
value and the only thing that I wish to emphasize 
in this report isthe suggestion of aid in matters of 
theology construing differences by the only power 
kno wn to Congregationalism, which is the agree- 
ment of a fair and properly composed council. 
{Long and renewed applause.] Perhaps, sir, it will 
be said, but, with this construction upon it, it means 
nothipg. Yes, sir; it means much if it means love 
and good will. [Applause.] But beyond that I con- 
ceive that it presents nothing decisive, except this 
suggestion, which is really the gist and kernel of 
the whole thing, of the authority in reference to 
theological differences. 


The salient points of this paper were received 
with cheers, 


He was followed by Prof, Egbert C. Smyth, of 
Andover, who was received with hearty applause, 
and spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR SMYTH, 

I am sure it is with feelitgs of very deep grati(- 
cation that I recognize cordially the effort which 
the committee has made to present a report in which 
we can all unite. I came to these meetings with 
one purpose beyond all others, save of loyalty to the 
great head of the Church, who is the truth,to do 
what I could here to promote the spirit of harmony, 
of peace, of Christian love. And I take pleasure, 
therefore, at the outset of what I feel cailed upon to 
Say, to express my own personal agreement with the 
second resolution as it nas been explained by the 
Speaker who preceded me. If that 1esolution had 

used anotner word than “ principle,” I might have 
had some dimMeulty, It says, “the principle of con- 
formity to the system of truth upon which the Board 
has hitherto acted.” ° 
Now there is certainly, must say, a very wide- 
Spread misapprehension as to the origin, the pur- 
pose, the character, the spirit of those who have 
been compelled in some Matters, as we think of im- 
portance, but of secondary importance, to differ 
from cur brethren. Whatever there is to-day in the 
thougats of the churches that ig vitally connected 
with what is called “‘ the new movement,” is simply 
and solely, in the intention of those who espouse 
this advance, a natural, and a necessary develop- 
ment of this system of truth. I know not a man 
who may be in any proper degree regarded 
48 representing this movement who has any other 
conception of it whatever; who has any thought of 
going ouside of this system of truth as revealed to 
us in God’s holy Word, That movement starts, if I 
understand it at all, in the personal consciousness 
and conviction of those who advocate it; for I claim 
nothing for them above their brethren, from a new 
a fresh, an exalted apprehension of the glory of our 
common Lord and Saviour. We begin with the 
revelation God has made of himself to us in Jesus 
Christ. We come to the cross of Christ aud sit hum- 
bly there, penitently, 1 hope, looking to him who 
hung thereon, and to him alone for our salvation. 
We look beyond into the ages that are to come, and 
we believe, with the Churca universal, in the com- 
ing in triumph of its glorifead Head to judge the 
quick and the dead. We stand, in all our thimk- 
ing, in all our aspirations, within the circle of the 
faith of Christ’s Church on earth; and all the differ. 
ences, 80 far as we have differences, to our minds 
are diferences along that plane of secon dary truth 
Dwhich, from the foundations of this Board to the 





present hour, there has been a free, a Jarge, and a 
tolerated liberty of opinion. 

And this leads me to speak, as I must, in a critical 
way for a moment or two. I am glad that the reso- 
lution makes it entirely unnecessary that I should 
protract any remurks of this sort; but I do think that 
it is due here to that perfect frankness and freedom 
of speech without which there cannot be among us 
a true union in the truth, that I should say just pre- 
cisely where, as beyond principle, in the application 
of the principle, and in some of the methods em- 
ployed there are to our minds at present difficulties, 
And I should not touch npon this point at all except 
that I am well aware that there will be those who 
will understand this resolution to mean that the 
course which has been pursued during the past year, 
with reference to individual cases, is to continue in 
the year to come, and with a sort of tacit--at any 
rate—approval of this venerable body and of the 
honorary members who are here present to-day. 

In the first place, let me recall to your thought 
the vote which has already been read, and which 
I wish, with the Rev. Dr. Vose, could have been in- 
corporated into the report. It is a later vote of this 
Board thau the one which does appear in the 
report of the majority. It represents precisely 
and exactly the platform as respects the adminis~ 
tration of this Board, on which I stand andon which 
I believe all who agree with mein desiring certain 
modifications stand. Let me recall that resolution. 
** Neither this Board nor the Prudential Commuttee 
are in any wise a theological court to settle doctrin- 
al points of belief, but a body instituted by the 
Church to make known the Gospel of Christ among 
the heathen nations, and those who sit in darkness, 
thovgh universally Christian, and establish 
churches among them, maintaining that faith and 
that only which is universally received by those 
Christian bodies whose agents they are and who 
furnish the fands which they administer.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, Mr. President and brethren, Just what has 
been done? I turn to the Manual of the Board, 
that we may get a little further light as to the prin™ 
ciples which govern the action of this body—a 
document, however, it should be remembered, 
never yetadopted by this Board, having authority 
in so faras it embodies venerable usage or is in 
accordance with principles of Christian justice and 
fairness and wisdom, but having no other authori- 
ty, and yet a document which does at present con- 
stitute, I suppose, the by-laws, the working basis in 
the administration of this body. Now,I find that 
we have presented before us, as questions that are 
submitted to candidates, thirteen paragraphs of 
questions, There are several questions wrapped up 
at times under each number, so that the number of 
questions is much larger. Of these questions only 
two relate at all to the doctrinal or theological 
opinions ef the candidates. The first is: ** What, 
in your view, are the leading doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures?” ‘* Leading” doctrines, not points of 
secondary doctrine; mark that. Second question: 
“Have you doubts?” Does it stop there? Does 
it expect that this body, before a man can be 
appointed a missionary of this Board, must 
pry into all the difficulties and trials and doubts 
which come over all of us,and the misgivings at 
times we have as we lovk on into that endless fu- 
ture of which we know only by prophecy! Oh! no, 
Have you doubts respecting any of the doctrines ; 
not opinions, not speculative opinicns, not theories 
which are held in the large liberty of our churches, 
apd everywhere tolerated; no, but * doctrines.” 
Well, what is a doctrine? Is it any man’s opinion? 
Is it this man’s or that man’s dogma? Oh! no, It is 
the truth Christ has set before us,apprehended by his 
Church, and declared in the confessions which are 
well known and accepted by the churches that are 
the constituency of this Board. And so it goes on: 
* The doctrme commonly held by the churches sus- 
taining the missions under tbe care of the Board,” 
and practically that to-day, through the changes 
which have come about, is simply this great, large, 
broad fellowship of the Congregational churches of 
the United States. Therefore, 0 far, the only 
standard to which the committee has the right to 
bring men, to see that they are conformed to it, is 
this standard of doctrine as commonly held—or, as 
is stated in that resolution of this Board, is, “ uni- 
versally held —not private opinion, not speculation, 
not dogma, but the doctrines which are held univer. 
sally by the churches sustaining this body. 

Iturn on further and call attention to this: “As 
to the teaching of the missionary, it shall be con- 
formed to the well-known confession of fai"h.” See 
how everywhere this matter is guarded, even here 
where it comes in incidentally: **The well-known 
confession of faith.” Again, not private opinions, 
speculations, or the creed of some local church, oF 
anything of the sort. 

And thus I go on, a little further; and what does 
the manualsay? “This Board is not an ecclesias- 
tical body to settle questions of polity, nor an eccle- 
siastical body to determine questions of doctrine”, 
and the manual says: “ It is a glorious facc that the 
points which constitute emphatically the message of 
missionaries to the heathen are those in which all 
evangelical bodies maiuly agree.” 

Now in what I am about to say I make no com- 
plaint of any person. I trast no one here will sus- 
pect for a moment, no matter what may be the terms 
of speech which in tnis informal address I may use, 
that I question in tne least the sincerity of the mo- 
tives of those who may differ from me in opinion. 1 
have nothing whatever to do with persons or motives 
or anything of that sort. I speak only of official 
acts with which I have been acquainted. 

There was a student who applied for appointment 
by the Prudential) Committee, who answered the 
questions in the manual, stating, as men are accus- 
tomed to do, the leading doctrines, going through 
with those doctrines commonly represented in our 
confession of faith, and accepting with all hearti- 
ness the common standard of our faith. And the 
second question was put to him: “Have you any 
doubt about these doctrines?” And be answered in 
all conscientiousness that be bad bad no doubts 
upon these questions. Tuen there was sent to bim 





as a test as to whether he could be appointed by the 
Committee, not a ‘+ well known ” confession of faith, 
but a local creed which had its origin in a private 
and personal protest against the creed of the Com- 
mission appointed by the National Council; and he 
was asked whether he could give his aseent to the 
doctrine set forth in that particular and local creed, 
So far from following the method which is sug- 
gested in the report of the Home Secretary, that, 
when doubts appear upon any of the leading doc- 
trines of the Scriptures there should be inquiry into 
those doubts—no one has any objections to that—the 
man saying that he had no doubts upon these doc- 
trines was put upon a series of inquiries to ascertain 
if he did not have them after a!l; and the whole 
force of the inquiry was turned upon this single 
point, as to whether or not he could accept a local 
creed in a matter in which it differed from other 
creeds and in which it differed from the Confession 
of Faith, which had been put forth by the General 
Commission, 

Now, this isa point, I want it to be understood, 
with which we are not satisfied with the proceed- 
ings. If this resolution adopted to-day is intended 
to mean or is accepted as meaning anything of the 
sort in the future, I shall be obliged entirely to 
withdraw my approval of it. I accept it as it stands, 
but I want it to be fravk; and if it means that this 
method of bringing men up on points of doctrine 
outside of the * well-known ” confessions of faith of 
our body is to be followed, then I must frankly and 
entirely disapprove of it, because I think it is violat- 
ing the first principle on which this Board stands, as 
proved in the resolution passed by it unanimously, 
and which I have read. [Applause.) 

Now I want to leave criticfsms—and I am sure 
there is nothing more unpleasant to me than to be 
compelled to suggest any—and to say a word again 
as to the character of the difficulties which exist, 
Ihave been brought, in the providence of God, and 
officially, into personal connection with a large pum- 
ber of persons who have either applied during the 
past year for appointment, or would have applied if 
it had not been for that action of the committee in 
particular cases. I want to say for these young men 
and young women of consecrated lives, desirous of 
giving themselves to the service of Christ in the 
work of missions, that every one of those persons, 
without exception, stands rquarely, without any 
hesitation or wavering, upon this common platform 
of evangelical belief; and the only point of difficulty 
is a point of inferior and of secondary importance, 
and I think the only question at all here for consid- 
eration at this point is precisely that. Whether at 
this time, and for the first time in the history of this 
Board, a matter of that sort, by a certain authority 
which this Board does not possess, is to be exalted 
to the position of one of the primary, vital, and es- 
sential doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. 

Now, where dothese men stanJ? I have before 
methe expressions of opinion which have been 
given, and which have been printed from these 
persons. Let meread just one or two to recall to 
your memory just what those opinions are, that you 
may see that I am simply representing what in 
their own language they have confessed. The first 
case that came up more than a year ago before our 
committee was the case of a lady, a member of one 
of our eastern colleges, universally esteemed and 
beloved, who for the first year in the West has been 
a teacher of youth, in one of these colleges, and on 
the record of labor which she has performed dur- 
ing this year has been appointed to a full professor- 
ship in one of these colleges, and who desired with 
all her heart to go out in the gervice of this Board to 
labor where her services are so much needed in the 
Empire of Japan. Now, what was the doctrine) 
difftculty? Here is her own statement: “I have been 
long thinking on the views of (I skip the names men- 
tioned) and could not say that I was assure there 
would be no probation after death as I was of the 
existence of God, Truth compels me to say that I 
am tending to the other side in my belief, since I do 
not think the Bible forbids that belief. 
However, this is only my opinion, and I do 
not care to goto Japan to teach my opinions 
but what the Bible does absolutely teach.” 
[Applause.] I turn to another case—a mem- 
ber of Yale Theological Seminary, having as high 
testimonials as I have almost ever heard presented 
before our Committee, the president of the Society 
of Inquiry in that institution, commended by an as- 
sociation of ministers—the most conservative among 
them joining in the rec dation—for his sound- 
ness in the taith of Christ, commended by Dr. Sam- 
uel Harris and by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, in most 
earnest letter and subsequent appeals to the com- 
mittee that he might be allowed to engage in the 
work of foreign missions, This man wanted to go 
to India, where our missions are almost at a stand- 
still, and some of them, in important localities, are 
almost at an end to-day for the lack of laborers. 
What 1s his statement? “ I am not prepared to affirm 
that all those are lost who do not receive the Gospe) 
in this life.” Precisely the sentiment, as I under- 
stand it, expressed in one paragraph of the sermon 
to which we listened Tuesday night. (Applause.) I 
do not believe that the Bible teaches such a doctnne. 
Ido believe”—mark this—‘that tte general tenor 
of the Biblical teaching is that ‘ Now is the day of 
salvation.’ ‘his teaching it is my purpose to teach, 
All I mean with reference to the hypothesis of a 
second probation 16 that I do not know. Practically 
it affects neither my belief nor my preaching.” 
(Applause.) I will not read the other reports. I have 
the documents; I have the correspondence which 
passed between those young men and the com- 
mittee ; I have here the letter in the case to which 
I have referred, 

I have read them all carefully; I have heard them 
discussed; I know these facts by personal inter- 
course with these brethren. And yet, because they 
are not willing to come forward and say positively, 
dogmatically and categorically that the only possi. 
ble chance for the heathen born in the darkness of 
Africa and never having a glimpse of the truth that 
ig in Christ, isin this life, ali holding to al) 
the doctrines of our evangelical believing in 
the Trinity, believimg in the person of Curist, be- 











Meving in the vicarious propitiatory Atonement of 
Christ, believing in the rewards of the future of end- 
leas life or eternal death, they are not allowed to go 
out and preach Christ and him crucified toa perishing 
world. I say in all calmness, but with a conviction 
that has been deepened and matured by all the ex- 
perience of these trying times, that is putting into 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
what the Gospel itself does not contain [Applause] 
and what the creeds of Christendom have not put 
there. You may go through all the Ecumenical 
creeds—and I know them almost by heart—and 
there is nothing of the sort in them. I have been 
through the creeds of our local churches, many and 
many of them, and the doctrine is not 
there. You had a commission compris- 
ing many of the most eminent men 
of our denomination to state what isthe faith of 
the churches to-day. They discussed this question 
and they purposely omitted the very declaration 
which has been made an absolute test of fitness to 
serve under this Board. So much so, that not when 
an applicant simply but when a missionary of long 
standing, one of the brightest and one of the most 
trusted and revered of men on the roll of our mis- 
sionaries, wanted to go out to take up his work, 
which had almost come to an end, and in his ab- 
sence, because he would not make that confession, 
he is not allowed to go. I say agaio, if there 1s any 
suspicion in this resolution that that pohcy is here 
to be approved, I cannot, with all my love of harmony 
and peace, and with a clear conscience, and looking 
to Christ as my judge—I cannot approve of it. (Ap. 
plause.) I want to say a word as to what the effects 
of this sort of policy are tobe, I hear it repeated 
again and again. “‘We mustsettle this question at 
the West, forthe East is honey-combed with infidel- 
ity.” (Laughter.) Here are the representatives of 
the “churches of the East.” Let them come for- 
ward to-day and say here inthe West, if they will, 
and I challenge any man of them to come forward 
and say it, and if it cannot be said here let it not be 
repeated in private—that the churches of New Eng- 
land are not sound to-day in the faith that is 
in Christ Jesus. [Applause.) And I gay fur- 
ther, that not only in England, but this broad land 
over, there is not a single one of these persons who 
was ready to go out as a foreign missionary, who 
would not receive the fellowship of our churches in 
membership. They have all received it. I suppose 
they are all Congregationalists; I hope they are; I 
know almost allofthem are, There is not one uf 
them who would not, without an instant’s delay, in 
any fair ecclesiastical council, the land over, be 
permitted to preach the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. And yet those men can 
preach here and everywhere, and you will not allow 
them to go and tell the story of the cross to the be- 
nighted children of Africa, or the perishing millions 
of China. What possible justification is there in 
Scripture, in reason, in the history of our churches, 
for setting up this double standard? I admit there 
are qualifications required for a missionary that may 
not everywhere be required in our churches A 
man can get along here if he has not the physique 
required for many of our missionary stations, and 
soon. Wemake no objection to the most earnest, 
thorough and rigid scratiny as to all the personal 
qualifications of the men who are to be sent out and 
are to be enlisted with this great service—not the 
least. Our objection is simply and solely, not that 
men who are sound in the faith are rejected, but 
that a secondary dogma or an unwillingness to say 
that the Bible teaches a particular point of second- 
ary doctrine is exalted toan article of faith, and 
the men are not allowed to go. 

Now what I was going to speak of was the effects 
of such a policy. I am not going to speak about the 
effect on the contribution box. One of the largest 
givers to the treasury of the American Board, when 
somebody came to him yesterday and said that it 
had been intimated to one of the committees of this 
Board that if they did sach a thing the Board would 
lose 80 many dollars, drew himself up and said: 
“J do not care for that; the American Board ts not 
for sale.” [(Applause.] We are dealing here not 
with our contributions, but with the principles which 
are to govern and regulate the action of this Board, 
And we must trust that if we are true to Christ 
and to the faith and to the system of faith of our 
churches which I believe to be the truth of God, 
the Lord will look over the hearts of men and the 
contributions. And this certainly is a double-edged 
sword. I want also to say further as to effects 
entirely beyond this, When one of the missiona- 
ries was assured that perhaps there would be a fall- 
ing off in contributions—one of our most eminent 
missionaries—he replied: “Oh! the Board wants 
men; it needs men.” If you could go over our 
stations one by one to-day, you would appreciate 
this statement. I could take you to that mission in 
Mahrati where years ago, under the care of Mr. 
Hume and Dr. Bissell, who has written tnat plead- 
ing let‘er tbat Mr. Hume may go back to his work, 
there were twenty-three natives preparing fur the 
ministry; there is not one to-day, and there is not 
one, I am told by one of the missionaries, in all that 
mission of the American Board, I could take you 
to Turkey, to stations there where the fruit of years 
is in peril to-day. I could take you elsewhere and 
show you how, under the restreming of these men, 
that work on which Mr, Neesima has set his heart, 
and which he came to our seminaries and 
pleaded with our young men to take up, bas been 
set back; and though I hope that throughsome who 
are going it will not tail, yet golden opportunities 
there have already been lost for this lack of service. 
What is the plea from all mtssions to-day but just 
this: we want men. 

Now, what are you gomg to do? In Andover 
Seminary last winter, Secretary Clark having 
pleaded that men should offer themselves, came 
out and spent the night at ny house. I hesitated a 
moment whether it would be prudent and wise to 
ask men to come individually on @ cold winter’s 
night over to my house to talk avout going person~ 
ally to these mis@jon statior s; but 1 thought I knew 


the map, and J certainly knew that Dr. Clarkougit | 
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this service, on such a night, and I simply said ” 
them: “ He will be at my house.” I used no impor 
tunity at all, and some ‘sixteen men came over to 
talk with him. [Applause.} I never knew any~- 
thing of the kind in the history of Andover Semi- 
nary during nearly the quarter of a century with 
which I have been conected with it, At Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary there was formed a circle; not the 
Society of Inquiry, but a board of eighteen or nine- 
teen young men to offer themselves in the same 
way if the Providence of God should open the way 
to service in this work; and there are others 
here who, better than J, can tell you what 
is going to be the effect upon Yale Theolog- 
ical Seminary if thts secondary doctrine is 
to be exalted and made the primary test of 
men in appointment to the service of the Board, 

Well, then, I go further. I was surprised, one 

morning, in receiving from Japan a letter signed by 
three of the foremost pastors of the churches that 
have sprung up in connection with the missions of 
this Board; and those three men were a committee 
appointed at a conference of all the churches of the 
American Board in the Island of Japan. It was a 
letter pleading with our students to come out to 
Japan and help them at this time, no matter what 
men might do. We have on record the letter pub- 
lished lately —I have not time to read it—trom one 
of our most esteemed missionaries, one of the most 
effective in all the work of preaching the Gospel in 
Japan, the Rev. Otis Carey, Jr., in which he gives 
an account of the work of one of these pastors 
whom, he says, entirely independently had himself 
adopted this very secondary doctrine for which these 
men are rejected ; and Mr. Carey testifies that under 
the preaching of that man a great and bleased work 
in founding churches and in converting the natives 
already has been accomplished; and those three 
pastors who signed this are the three most influen- 
tial and the mow effective of the pastors of the 
churches founded by this Board. Well, now, where 
are you going to put our missionaries? Here are 
these churches, these native pastors, these strong 
men that have been raised up, holding this very 
thing, and you are going to say the American Board 
does not tolerate it. Isthat going to promote har- 
mony? Much is said about harmony. Here are 
nearly all the missionaries in these stations pleading 
that these very men may be allowed to go out. 
Where is the harmony? They are ready to welcome 
them, to rejoice in their fellowship, and men are 
ready to go. What is going to bethe effect in the 
long future? O, Brethren and Fathers, let me en- 
treat youto understand that this whole movement 
is not amovement of division, not a movement of 
unbelief, not a movement of doubt in a 
single one of the great doctrines of the Gospe 

of Christ—vot in the least, It is another mctive 
which wells up from the heait of the Christian 
faith which seems to see, whether rightly or wrongly, 
new glories in this old Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that bows to his supreme au- 
thority ,and that there is salvation in no other name 
and that heeds his glorious command * Go into al; 
the world and preach the Gospel.” Why should they 
not go? Is it in your hearts, is it in the heart of 
any Christian here to take that responsibility? If 
you only knew Brother Hume, I know what your 
answer would be, If you knew his boyhood, his 
purity, his fal love, his toil to provide a home for 
his mother, bia consecration to the service, the work 
he has done in India, the importance of that work; 
f you knew it all, and communed with him asI 
have done in the love of Christ, would you person. 
ally take the responsibility of holding such a man 
back from bis work? Would you? Not if you 
knew the man, notif you knew what is depending 
on his services there, not if you knew what is de- 
pending on the action taken in this matter ju the 
hearts of others. 

And so I leave this matter with you. I have 
spoken freely and frankly out of a full heart. I have 
spoken in love, I trust; I certainly, if I know my 
own heart, have spoken simply from the love of 
Christ and a belief that he isthe Saviour of man- 
kind, [ look to his person—God, therefore, in re- 
lation to every human soul in Africa, Asia, no mat- 
ter where—man, Dot that he might be limited by 
his humanity, but that through it he might be 

ought with the tenderness of the deepest brother_ 
ly love into communion with your soul and mine 
and with the souls of this great wide universe 
which he has created, I look further, and I see 
not only the universality of his person, I see him 
lifted on Calvary,and I read there the truth—and oh 
through whut conflicts the Church has come to real 
ize that truth. At the beginning of this Board it was 
not understood that Christ tasted death for every 
man, for every condition of this human race, for al! 
the peoples of this wide world 10 their individual 
lives, Yes, he tasted death for every one. And then 
I read over this whole glorious history of the re- 
demption. What? God so loved you and me? Yes 
that is included. God so loved the elect? Certainly 
he does; but what is the great, broad, Christian, 
evangel? ** God so loved the world that he gave his 
Son,” and that is the faith of these brethren, 
and they go outto preach: “ Now is the accepted 
time.” 


I could say many things in explanation, but I fear 
that I have already spoken too long. 1 want to 
leave this one thought at least impreased on your 
hearts: that these brethren who long to give them- 
selves to this miasionary service are loyal to your 
Saviour and to mine. (Applause.) 

President Bartlett stated that the discussion 
had gone beyond the bounds intended by the 
Committee, and called for Secretary Alden, whose 
paper had given rise to the discussion. The 
Secretary was received with enthusiastic cheers, 
and put his audience in the best of humor by 
his introductory remarks, after which he read 
the following as the aI 4 

STATEMENT OF THE HOME SECRETAKY. 

Inquiry as to the doctrinal views of missionary 

Candidates is one of the trusts committed particular- 
33 to the Hecretary for the Home Department, by th 
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Board and by the Prudential Committee, as indi- 
cated in the Manual for Candidates, which has 
been in use for nearly fifty years. 

Among “the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches sustaining the missions under the care of 
the Board,” in relation to which inquiries are made 
when occasion seems to require, has been included 
the following—viz., that the only divinely-appointed 
period of human probation isthe present earthly 
life, that for those who remain impenitent until 
death, neglecting the light which God gives in some 
measure to every man, the day of grace then 
ceases, and that the issues of the final judgment 
are determined for all men according to the deeds 
done in the body. 

There car be no question that until a very re- 
cent period this statement would have been re- 
garded by the officers and members of the Board, 
by the ministers and churches of its constituency, 
and by the instructors and pupils of our theological 
seminaries as the plain teaching of the Word of 
God, This, tor example, was the definite instruc- 
tion at Andover from the founding of the Seminary, 
in 1808, to the retirement from the theological chair 
of Professor Park, in 1881. It was generally under- 
stood to be a part of the doctrinal evangelical faith, 
for the defense and propagation of which the Di- 
vinity School at Andover was founded and sustained, 
To carry this same evangelical system of faith, in- 
cluding this important doctrine, to other lands, by 
messengers who themselves felt its vital power, en- 
tered fundamentally into the formation, and has 
pervaded the history of the Ametican Board. No 
one acquainted with this history would have thought 
of applying for missionary appointment who did not 
include this among the scriptural doctrines he be- 
lieved and expected toaleclare as a part of the coune 
sel of God: and it would have been universally 
regarded as the betrayal of a sacred trust if any one 
of the officers of the Board or of ita Prudential Com- 
mittee should have encouraged any person, who had 
serious doubts in relation to this important truth, to 
expect missionary appointment. 

During the past four years, however, another 
view has been publicly advocated, with much plau- 
sibility and earnestness, so that a considerable uum- 
ber of persons have become more or less unsettled 
in their minds upon this subject, and some are be- 
ginning to accept the new view—viz., that the vast 
majority of men who have lived, or are now living, 
have received or will receive their personal proba- 
tion beyond death; all those, indeed, who do not 
for themselves finally reject Christ during the 
earthly life. This doctrine is urgently pressed as 
included in the true conception both of the \ove and 
the Justice of God, and in the true conception of the 
Person and work both of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit. It is advocated as helpful to the missionary 
work in that it relleves it of the heavy burden, 
which, according to the former view, oppresses the 
Christian heart at the thought of so many multitudes 
of men perishing in sin, who have never had any 
ad¢quate knowledge of Christ and of his great re- 
demptive work. 

This is the view which in some of its aspects has 
begun to appear in the statements of a few mission- 
ary candidates; and it has led to conversations and 
inquiries on the part of the Secretary, to whom this 
department has been committed by the Board. In 
hoiding these conversations and making these in- 
quiries, which he has endeavored to do in the 
kindest and most courteous manner possible, he 
has supposed that he was doing one important part 
of the work for which he was specially appointed, 


regarded by the Secretary as a part of the trust com- 
mitted to him by the Board, 

III, Should it seem plain, after inquiry on the sub- 
ject, that a missionary candidate entertains serious 
doubts—confining our thought now to the one doc- 
trine—as to the present life being the only decisive 
period of human probation, and cherishes the oppo- 
site opinion that the mass of the heathen world, and 
of others who have not received a clear revelation 
of Christ in this life, will have their day of gracious 
opportunity in the life to come, the Secretary would 
not feel warranted, in the faithful fulfillment of his 
trust tothe Board, to accompany the presentation 
of the case to the Prudential Committee with the 
recommendation for an immediate appointment. 
This is as far as the responsibility of the Secretary 
goes. The full consideration and decision of the 
question would rest, of course, with the committee, 
as no one of the executive officers has a vote on any 
question—a committee made up, as is we!l known, 
of able men of independent personal convictions, 
who not infrequently decided adversely to the judg- 
ment of some one of the secretaries, and sometimes 
to their united judgment. In the two instances 
which have thus far tested the opinion of the com- 
mittee on the question, the committee by a large 
majority has voted thatitis “not expedient to ap- 
point at present.” 

TWO REASONS FOR THE ACTION. 


(1.) One reason why it has been regarded as inex_ 
pedient is that ever since the subject has been agt- 
tated, antedating by several months its presenta- 
tion directly to the secretaries or the committee, re_ 
monstrances have been coming almost continuously 
to the missionary rooms, protesting in the strongest 
language againet any act on the part of officers or 
committee which couldin any way be interpreted 
as committing the Board to the new view of proba- 
tion after death. Oflate these remonstrances have 
increased in number and in earnestness, several of 
them from large contributors, many from pastors 
and officers of churches, many from missionaries. 
In one case an entire association of ministers sent 
the autograph signature of each of its members- 
The fact of this continued remonstrance has seemed 
to the majority of the committee, as well as to the 
Secretary for the Home Department, a sufficient 
reason which would be satisfactory to the constitu- 
ency of the Board as a whole why it is inexpedi- 
ent, certainly at present, to adopt a course which 
would be regarded by so large and respectable a 
part of its friends and donors as divisive and revo- 
lutionary. 

(2.) Another reason for declining such appoint- 
ment is the strong conviction that this new view is 
unscriptural and pernicious, tending to lead multi- 
tudes to fatal delusion, ruinous to souls both in the 
present world and the world to come. Those who 
thus believe cannot, therefore, conscientiously pur- 
sue any other course than that which has been 
already indicated. ‘lo doso would be, in their esti- 
mation, a serious betrayal of trust. With all due 
modesty, they must say with others who have 
passed through critical times before them: “ Here 
we stand: we can no do otherwise. God help us, 
Amen.” 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR, 


Laying aside all minor inquiries, the practical 
question of the hour is as simple as it is serious— 
viz., Is the doctrine of a probation after death for 
all those who have not rejected Christ during the 
earthly lite a doctrine which the American Board 





and that had he omitted to do it, he would have been 
justly censured by his associates, by the Prudential 
Committee, by the Board, and by the constituency 
it represents as derelict to his duty. He has re- 
garded it also as a privilege as well as a duty, and 
his personal relations with all with whom he has 
been brought into this style of inquiry have been 
only pleasant. 
THE POSITION TAKEN. 


The posiiion_thus far taken by the Secretary, in 
which he has abundant reason to know that he is 
sustained by a large majority of the Executive OMm- 
cers and the Prudential Committee, can be clearly 
defined, so that it cannot be misunderstoed. 

I. Among the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches sustaining the missions of the Board, in re- 
lation to which inquiries are to be made whenever 
it may seein to be desirable, are included, as he and 
they believe, besides other important truths, the fol- 
lowing—viz., the infallible inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, the vicarious propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, and the decisive nature of the present earthly 
} Tobation, as related to the issues of the final judg- 
ment. 

II, Ifa candidate expresses doubts in relation 
to any of the important doctrines included in those, 
specified, itleads to further correspondence or con- 
ference, inorder to ascertainhow much is pracii- 
cally meant by such doubts and also to give op- 
portunity if possible tojrelieve the doubt and establish 
the inquirer inthe truth. Such inquiry and corre 
spondence the Secretary of the Home Department hag 
supposed was a part of his trust committed to him 
by the Board, and he has endeavored to conduct it 
in as appropriate a manner as possible. For a few 
months he used copiesof an admurabie declaration 
of faith, not prepared by himself, Stating, in a hap. 
py manner, the important doctrines already referred 
to. Simply as a matter of convenience one of these 
declarations of faith was sent for atime in connec” 
tion with the Manual for Candidates, but was imme_ 
diately withdrawn when it was suggested that posl 
sibly some persons might regard it as an officia- 
declaration from the Board to which a formal as 
sent was required. It was subsequently sent only 
in connection with personal letters, being used as a 
convenient help in making inquiries. During the 
past few months a memorandum has been substi- 
tuted simply mentioning the great doctrines, but in- 

luding 1D this tion the divine authority and in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, the propitiatory sacri- 
fice upon the croas, and the final judgment the is, 
sues Of which will be determined by the deeds done 
in the body—inguiry upon these vital points, when- 





ever it seems desirable, being, as previously stated, 





c ts should be accepted and taught by the mis- 
sionaries under its care? Hitherto, and as at pres- 
ent advised, it is safe to say that a majority of the 
executive officers of the Prudential Committee have 
understood, and now understand, that the response 
of the Board to this inquiry is the same which it 
would be if interrogated as to the advisability of 
surrendering the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, or of the Vicarious Atonement of Christ 
—an emphatic No. If they are mistaken in this in- 
terpretation, they should be otherwise instructed, 

The reading of this paper was frequently in- 
terrupted by earnest applause, and a happy turn 
on the part of the Doctor occasionally raised a 
hearty laugh. It was evident from the applause 
that both parties had a strong following. The 
reading of a letter from Dr, R. 8. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, heartily supporting the Prudential Commit- 
tee, was received with the warmest applause, as 
were a number of letters from missionaries 
abroad, Mr. Rowland Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
then received the attention of the chair, and 
offered a resolution to refer the entire matter to 
a special committee consisting of nine menbers, 

ADDRESS BY DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Mr. Chairman, Christian Brethren and Sisters: It 
is very important at such atime as this, that we 
Should understand, if we can, first, whatjour differ- 
ences are; and, secondly, what our agreements 
are. I certainly shall not take much of your time; 
and itis with great hesitation that I have brought 
myself to speak here atall, But I shall try, in the 
few moments I shall allow mwnyself, to draw the dis- 
tinction between what are our differences and what 
our agreemente. 

If I understand aright, we are all agreed that this 
world is a lost world—a world of lost and con- 
demned sinners ; that it is a saved world, and that 
every individual in it can be saved only by the al- 
mighty grace of God by Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour; that there is no way by which any child 
can climb up to the Father, but the Father reaches 
down and lifts the child up to himself. I under- 
stand, too, that we are all agreed that it is not de- 
sirable to be careless or loose or unconcerned as to 
the character of those whom we send out as for- 
eign missionaries, and that a large discretion must 
of necessity be entrusted to the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the officers of the Board in conducting 
their delicate and difficult task. We are all agreed, 
too, in recognizing the thorough innocence and 
conscientiousness on the side of the Home Secre_ 
tary and the majority of the Prudential Committoe. 





in recognizing the honesty and conscientiousness 
of those who have differed trom them. We are, 
I think, most of us agreed that it is not desirable to 
send out missionaries to preach the Gospel who are 
in doubt respecting any of the fundamenta! 
doctrines of the Gospel, or who are hobbyists, or 
cranks, or one-sided men, or ill-equipped, or in 
whom we do not look for inadequate equipment to 
be counterpoised by earnestness and zeal. And 
we are also all agreed—and I thank the Secretary 
personally for his testimony in this regard, that not 
one of those who have been postponed, delayed, 
hindered,jor held back from this mussionary 
work, is thus liable to any such criticism—that 
they are all educated,pintelligent, equiped, bright- 
minded and earnest in their Christian consecration. 
I hope that to all of them, male as well as female, 
the home secretary found himself warmly drawn. 
(Laughter.] 

The questions at issue are two-fold. They are» 
first, how shall we determine whether one is ortho- 
dox, whether he is in accord with the evangelical 
faith of our Christian churches? And the second is, 
what is the evangelical faith of our Christian 
churches with which he must be in accord? One is 
a question of administration; the other is a question 
of Christian theology. The question at issue be- 
tween us is not a question between new theology 
and old theology; certainly not primarily. It isa 
question how the Christian churches of America 
ehall decide whether a man has the evangelical 
faith and character that fits him for the missionary 
service, and then by what standard of measurement 
that decision shall be made, Shall we determine 
whether a man is fit to preach the Gospel abroad, 
shall we determine his evangelical character, by a 
private examination, by a purely local committee in 
examinations which are unknown to the public, 
and in the nature of the case must be unknown, or 
shall we determine it as we determine the evangel- 
ical soundness of our ministry by an open 
examination before all the people and in an 
open council? That is one question. On that I 
think we are honestly disagreed. For my part I 
believe the right and true and wise and Congrega- 
tional and Christian metnod of determining the 
soundness of every one of these candidates is the 
method of open examination in an open council. I 
have no word but commendation for our 
Boston friends. I have no word but praise 
for our Boston committees. I being a Boston boy 
myself, have tull recognition of the fact that Boston 
18 not only the hub ef the world but of the universe. 
Nevertheless, this country has grown too large, and 
Congregationalism too widespread, and public sen- 
timent too universal, and religious interest too di, 
verse and complicated to have the evangelica_ 
character of one who desires to take this Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ abroad to the heathen de- 
terred by any man however honorabyje, or any body 
of men, however wise we may rate them,in any one 
single city and subject tothe local influences of one 
single locality. I am aware thatsome of our friends, 
apd some very wise ones, are very doubtful about 
the capacity of Congregational councils. My 
experience in them has not been as widely 
extended as that of my jonorable friend, 

he home secretary. I have not been at as many. | 
haven't the opinion that they are infallible. I don’t 
quite know where infallibility in even the Congre- 
gational Church resides. But I look back along the 
line of the centuries, and I rememper that once be- 
fore a great question arose as to how missionary 
work should be carried on, and who were compe 
tent to be missionaries, and what was the Gospel 
they should carry in their hands; and I remember 
that once before a good and honored and venerated 
conservative constituency said to a man: * You 
are preaching a new theology, and you have in your 
hand a new doctrine that militates against all our 
traditions of the past, and you must not preach it”; 
and the question whether he should and how he 
should and in what measure he should was deter, 
mined for him, not by a localized body or a commit- 
tee, but by a council of the churches; and I am 
conservative enough to go back to the New Testa- 
ment for the methods of our procedure as well 
as for the Gospel we preach. [Applause.) The 
second question is, what are the conditions on 
which a man or a@ woman may be sent out for 

this missionary service? I wish—and I call 
God to witness that in all the part I have 
taken in this discussion I have wished— to 
state the facts and the issues with exact and per- 
fect honesty and fairness. That I have always 
succeeded I will not claim; that I have been free 
from prejudice and misapprehension I will not as 
sert; but God, who knows the secret of the hearts 
knows that in what I have wrought in this matter, 
the little I have wrought through my accidental 
position, I have tried to speak the truth, and nothing 
but the truth and the wholetruth. If I then under 
stand the theological position aright, it is this- 
It is not whether men and women shall be sent 


it is noteven whether men and women shall be sen 

abroad who hold that the heathen will have a future 
probation ; still less is it the question whether men 
and women shall be sent abroad who believe in a 
second probation; but it is whether a young lady 
consecrated to the service of Christ, shall be refused 
ordination as a teacher ip a missionary school because 
she says ‘I am not as assured that there is no future 
probation as I am of the existence of God,” or 
whether a young man shall be refused ordination 
as a Christian missionary who says, ‘*I do not 
think the question of the intermediate state belongs 
to the content of revelation; I do not know”: or 
whether another young man shall be refused to be 
sent abroad who says: “I do neither assert or deny 
the possibility of a future probation; I simply say 
that I do not know and it has no;effect on my preach- 
ing or my faith.” in other words, there are some 
doctrines about which we insist our munisters shall 
know. If a man comes, saying: ‘I want to go 
abroad and do what Ican to build up a.Christian 
civilization in Japan, but I am not quite. certain 
whether Jesus Christ was the Son of God or not,’ 





and on the other side I hope you are also all agreed 


we say to him: ‘We cannot send you.” If he 


abroad to preach a future probation to the heathen; © 
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comes and says: “I wish to carry the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the’ heathen,but am not quite certain 
whether there is a final and irreversible judgment, 
or no, or whether the grace of God will not go on 
and on until all are saved at last,” we say to him: 
« We cannot send you.” But when a young man 
comes with the Gospel in his hand and in his heart, 
and this is what he says: “I am sure that this world 
is a lost world; I am sure that the Lord Jesus Christ 
died to save it ; I am sure that there is coming at the 
endof the world a final judgment, the issue of which 
are eternal life and eternal death ; but I am not sure 
put that the infinite grace of God may find some 
way to make itself known between death and the 
judgment to those to whom we have failed to carry 
it through our supineness, our apathy, our neg- 
lect, or our factional strife,” shall we say to him: 
+ You shall not go”? I never will. My word shall 
be from beginning to end: ** Go, and God’s blessing 
and my right hand be with you.” For myself I do 
not know. If, as the fruit of these meetings, or any 
other meetings, a division line is run through our 
churches, and men who believe there is no proba- 
tion stand on one side, and men who believe there 
is a probation after death stand on the other side, 
what are you going to do with those of us who do 
not know? Must Congregationalism split into 
three denominations, one of which is sure of a fu- 
ture probation, one of which is sure there no fu- 
ture probation, and the third of which is simply 
sure God is good and love is love, and all things are 
in his hands? If it is, I belongto the third denom- 
ination. That poor and wounded traveler, bruised 
and bleeding and near to Geath, found on the road 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, had three proba- 
tion, and he was saved by the last one (laughter); 
but the priest who went by on the other side 
had but one opportunity to do God’s service 
of love, and he lost it. What possible 
chance he who is great in mercy, may find to 
work out his mercy in that dread world that lies 
beyond the clouds I know not; but this I know: This 
is my only chance to take the Gospel of God’s love, 
that burns and blazes and warms in my heart more 
and more as I grow older, and carry it to the lost 
and the perishing. God help me to fill up the meas- 
ure of my opportunity to do Christ’s work here and 
now. 

I have only one more word to say, and I say it to 
the venerable fathers of this Board. Through all 
the years thus far this Board has founda way by 
which mer who believe in the saving grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ could work together to carry the 
Gospel to heathen lands. When a great controversy 
burned in New England and ran its knife of schism 
through the Presbyterian Church fifty years 
ago, it ran no knife of schism through 
this body. Old School and New School, 
some of you remember that controversy—worked 
side by side and hand in hand. The responsibility 
ison you, Fathers of Israel, whose experience, 
whose wisdom and whose piety, have been our ad- 
miration and our example in all times past; the re- 
sponsibility is on you to find some way by which all 
that hold to the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
the saving grace of a perishing and lost §world, can 
work together to carry the Gospel to those lost ones. 
{Applause.]} 


Dr. Quint called attention to the fact that the 
question was on the passage of the ‘Hazard 
resolution. The member asked if there were 
members enough present to consider the ques- 
tion, and whether it would not be more fitting 
to defer the entire question until the full Board 
could be present. On avote the Hazard res- 
olution was lost. 


Dr. Noble, of Chicago, offered the following 
resolution, which he said was intended to put 
the question on a stand where noone could pos- 
sibly mistake their meaning as the representa- 
tive body of Congregationalism : 


Whereas, From remarks made on this platform 
it seems diMcult if not impossible to draw a general 
statement in terms so clear aud strong as to cover 
the case, Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Board distinctly and emphati- 
cally disavow its beliefin what is called the doc- 
trine of future probation, and it hereby instructs its 

Prudential Committee to exercise great care in 
selecting missionaries for the foreign field. 

Supporting his resolu tion, he said: 


We are here to discuss a matter for which I think 
we should go without eating and without sleeping 
until we can settle it, and settle it definitely. My 
face is toward the light, and if I may be indulged in 
@ matter personal to myself, I will say from the very 
outset that that has been the stand which I have 
taken. I believe my church, under my direction, so 

far as I have influence with it, was the first church 
to adopt the new creed, The next Sunday after the 
new version of the New Testament was out. I used 
it in the pulpit and I have used it ever since. So 
s00n as I could get my hands on a copy of the 
new version of the Old Testament I used that. I 
have been in councils where there were brethren 
coming up whose faces leaned in the direction of 
Probation after death ; but from their statements 
and from my Sympathy with them, and from my 
view on the whole of what was wisest, I have voted 
in every instance for those men right straight 
through. My action has been misinterpreted. The 
largest council, as has been said, that was ever 
called in America for the installation of a map, put 
itself on record in language as clear as that 1 hold 
in my hand to-day ; and yet a brother who has been 
upon this platform this morning, speaking about 
these things, has misinterpreted that action entirely. 
Now I feel that we have reached a point where we 
must let it be known before the world where we 
stand, (Criesot Amen.] What is it about this thing, 
Mr. President, that is so sweet and beautiful? For 
they come before us as the aposties of light 
and sweetness. But what do we see? “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” That 
thing touches Andover; it disturbs and it di 
id>s It enters into the city of Boston ; it disturbs 








and it divides. It enters into the newspaper offices, 
and it isa great good fortane if it doesn’t disturb 
and divide. It enters into the churches, and 
straightway there comes alienation. It enters into 
the ministers’ meetings, and there is a division and 
strife. It enters into the American Board, and in- 
stead of being here to-day to consider the great 
problem of saving the world, joined hand in hand 
and heart in heart with that work, we are intruded 
upon by this thing that calls itself simply a second- 
ary doctrine, yet lifts itself to the front everywhere 
and also divides us. [Applause.) Now, I say dis- 
tinctly, we have had enough of it, and I insist that 
this American Board, 80 long as I have any vote to 
give, shall give a vote that will be distinctly on the 
side where we will understand it, and the Pruden- 
tial Committee will understand it, and the churches 
will understand it. Oh! what a strange thing it is! 
Here are men seen in our. churches, writing in our 
newspapers ant reviews, going up and down 1n the 
land speculating about the future, and about the 
saving of souls in the future. There are two great 
ways of looking at this matter. One is to speculate 
here and to adjourn the saving of souls to the fu- 
ture. Another is to save souls here and adjourn 
speculation to the future. (Loud applause.) I pro- 
pote to do what in me lies to save souls here and 
now; and when, if through the infinite mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, I am permitted to enter into 
the rest that remaineth for the people of God, then 
I-will speculate and rejoice in its speculations. But, 
for the sake of missions, for the sake of our 
churches, for the sake of our standing before the 
world, for the sake of our iufluence upon all bodies 
related to usin the same work, I want this Ameri- 
can Board to lift itself up and to take a position that 
from this time forward shall be unequivocal. (Loud 
applause and cries, ** Amen !’’) 

Dr. Chapin, of Beloit, stated that he felt embar- 
rassed in passing upon a question of theological im- 
port in the face of the resolution of ’71, at Salem, 
forbidding this Board to sit as an ecclesiastical 
court and pass on theological doctrines, and moved 
as a substitute for that of Dr. Noble, the following: 

“The Board is constrained to look with great ap- 
prehension upon certain tendencies of the doctrine 
of a probation after death, which has been recently 
broached and diligently propagated; that seemed 
divisive and perversive and dangerous to the 
churches at home and abroad. 

* In view of those tendencies they do heartily ap- 
prove ofthe action of the Prudential Committee in 
carefully guarding the Board from any committal 
to the approval of that doctrine, and advise a con- 
tinuance of that caution in time to come.” 

Dr. Z. Styles Ely, of New York, supported the 
amendment in a short and earnest speech, which 
was given an enthusiastic hearing. 

Dr. Noble accepted the substitute, stating that the 
one thing desirable was to have something that 
would express the exact thought of the Board, and 
he hoped that at last they had succeeded in making 
themselves so thoroughly understood that in future 
no one would have difficulty in determining just 
how the Board stood upon the question of future 
probation. 

Judge Samuel Miller, of New Haven, warned the 
Board that they were departing from their estab- 
lished order, and that no good could ever come 
rom it, President Hopkins also spoke to the same 
tenor, stating that he thought the rule of '71 to be 
wise, and that it should be closely followed, that 
he snould use his power to keep all theologica 
questions from before ihe Board. The amend- 
ment was then adopted, and the question was 
called on the resolution as amended, The calling 
of the roll was ordered and sanctioned by several 
of the members. Dr. W. P. Fisher, of Maine, said 
there were three poiuts of view, one for each of the 
extreme views advocated, and one which stood be- 
tween, and which said the business of the Board 
was to leok after missions and not to discuss doc- 
trinal points. President Hopkins said that he did 
not think it best to call the roll on the question, and 
he for one would not vote in a way which would be 
liable to misconstruction. The motion waa then 
withdrawn, and the resolution adopted as given be- 
fore. 

Vice-President E. W. Blatchford, of Chicago, then 
read the following resolution intended to solve the 
question so much debated. 

“The Board recommends to the Prudential Com- 
mittee to consider in difficult cases, turning upon 
doctrinal views of candidates for missionary service 
the expediency of calling a council of the churches, 
to .be constituted in some manner which may be 
determined by the good judgment of the committee, 
to pass upon the theological soundness of the candi- 
date, and the committee is instructed to report on 
this matter to the Board at the next annual meeting 


Address of W. H. Ward, D.D.: 

Mr. President, Fathers and Brethren; 1 had the 
pleasure a year ago of speaking before this Board 
and reporting the good work that our Board was 
doing in Turkey. That wasa pleasure. To speak 
here to-day on a question on which we differ is to 
me not a pleasure. It has just been stated that the 
resolution which has been offered as a substitute by 
President Chapin, is tantamount in character and 
meaning to that which has been withdrawn by 
Brother Noble, If that be a fact, then it is a dia- 
metrical contradiction of the resolution which was 
adopted at Salem in 1871. The resolution then 
adopted was to the effect that this Board had no 
right, it was no part of its duty, to settle theologi- 
cal questions. I admit that this Board has a right 
to reverse any position which it has taken at any 
time. I will not stand in the way of that being 
done if it be wise to do it, and if the gravity of the 
occasion is such as to call for it. But I wish it to 
be understood that this resolution, which is offered 
as a substitute, is offered for the purpose of avoid- 
ing an apparent contradiction to the action of 1871, 
and that it is to mean the same thing as the resolu- 
tion that does contradict that action. I think that 
clear. Now further, if this resolution is 





adopted, it not only contradicts that action, but 
I wish it to be understood that it contradicts 
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the wish andthe desire of a very large portion of 
our missionary force. We have had letters read— 
and it has been asked by some one just now whether 
letters could not have been read equally well on the 
other side—by the Home Secretary, agreeing with 
his opinion and written by most worthy and honored 
missionaries, But do you not understand also that 
& sta*ement has been made here coming from a let- 
ter of one of the most honored missionaries in In- 
dia, to the effect that itis the unanimous wish, as I 
understand it, of those connected with the Mahrut- 
ta mission that Mr. Hume should be returned be- 
cause they know him and because they feel the need 
of him. (Applause.] Now tnat is something which 
is to have its weight just as much at least as those 
other letters which have been read. There has been 
read, I think, a letter from a missionary in Japan, 
expressing his grave apprehension of any departure 
from the old doctrines and the danger of sending 
any man who should be infected with it. Now I have 
happened to receive a letter, a copy of which I 
think I shall take the liberty of reading. It was 
sent in connection with a letter published and re- 
ferred to—the letter of the Rev. Otis Cary, Jr., the 
title of which letter was “ Keeping Laborers from 
the Harvest Field.” That letter has been published 
in the Boston Journa’, in the Advance, in the 
Andover Review, and I presume in other papers. It 
was the force and the intention of that letter of Mr. 
Cary’s to make on behalf of missionaries in Japan 
as earnest a plea as he knew how, that these men 
who are being held back as it was believed on ac- 
count of their holding what was called, in;the ser- 
mon, the other evening, ‘a speculative theory,” 
should not be held back but should be sent. Now, 
before reading that letter which accompanied it, I 
will read just a single passage from this article of 
Mr. Cary’s. 1n this article it was stated, “the pres- 
ent writer is not a believer in the new theory. It 
has seemed to me that one serious objection to it is 
that its acceptance would keep back men from en- 
gaging in missionary work. That argument is now 
done away, or rather it is turned against those who 
offer it; for, if reports are true, it is thoee who deny 
a future probation who keep back men from mission 
fields. Those who are doing this are doubtless act- 
ing under the very best motives; but do they realize 
the fearful responsibility that they are assuming? 
If those of us who hold to the old theories are cor- 
rect, then these millions of Japanese have only this 
life in which to obtain salvation, and in all human 
probability, the keeping back of men desiring to 
preach the Gospel will prevent many thousands from 
hearing it before they die.” That is the spirit of the 
whole letter of Mr. Cary’s. Accompanying that 
there came to me a letter, of which the following is 
a copy: 
The undersigned, members of the Japan mission 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, having 
read the article ty the Rev. Otis .Cary, Jr., entitled 
** Keeping Laborers from the Harvest Field,” here- 
by indorse it as substantially expressing their views 
upon the subject with which it deals.” That is 
signed by nine members then in the service in Ja- 
pan, in their own handwriting, and it was stated in 
a letter accompanying it that one other would have 
signed it without doubt if he had been present. 
That makes, with the writer of that letter, eleven 
members, and [ think there are but twelve in all. 
There are but fourteen, if you count all those in 
Northern Japan also. That makes eleven out of 
twelve, or, at the worst, eleven out ot fourteen who 
take that position. And now, brethren and fathers, 
I honor you; I honor these corporate members; I 
honor their wisdom and their love for the cause of 
Christ; I honor these men who have acted as the 
Prudential Committee, and these who are Secre- 
taries of the Board. But before Heaven I honor 
more the men who have gone forth to do the work 
of missions in foreign lands. [Applause.] I have 
great faith in your judgment and in your wisdom, 
but I have not one whit less faith in the wisdom and 
judgment of those men who are in the fleld and who 
are bearing the burden in the heat of the day. I 
praise these men on the Prudential Com- 
mittee whose business it is to unloose the 
shoe-latches and to wash the feet of 
the missionaries of the Gospel. They are the ser- 
vants of our missionaries in the felds; we have ap- 
pointed them there for that purpose and they are 
doing a noble work, and doing it according to the 
best of their ability. ButI want to hold ittirm and 
fixed in my mind that it is the missionaries who 
stand first. It is notthe money, it is not the men 
who manage the money, nor the men who manage 
the men; it isthe missionaries themselves. There 
were missionaries ready to go before there was a 
Board established to send them; and, please God, 
there will be missionaries to go if every Board on 
the earth should perish [(Applause.)] Now, I am not 
surprised that this is made a very serious question. I 
am not surprised that members of the Prudential 
Committee and secretaries of the Board have taken 
the position clearly and definitely that men holdiog 
these views should not go as foreign missionaries. 
That comes out of their view that this diversion 
from what has been the; faith of the churches is a 
vital diversion. There is the serious question we 
have got to meet. There is no use of dodging it. 
We might as well consider it fully and frankly. 
Is this diversion from the old faith a variation from 
it of such a serious and vital character that it over- 
throws the evangelical faith? Dear brethren, we 
have had divisions before, apd we have had those 
which were vital, and that have come within the his- 
tory of the American Board. There was a time 
when we had a Unitarian conflict. That conflict was 
settled, and there is no thought of changing that 
settlement. Let a man come to us as pious as Chan- 
ning was, a man of prayer as Channing was, and let 
him come before this Board and ask to be sent asa 
missionary, and there is no member of that Commit- 
tee and there is no council of Congregational 
churches that would for a moment consent that he 
should be sent. And why? Because we hold that 
those views in reference to sin and a personal Christ 
and the nature of ‘the Atonement are such as do 
utterly vitiate and are absolutely contradictory of 





the system of grace. That is settled, and settled 
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only inone way. Butsincethen other cases have 
come up, three or four of them. It is not a new 
thing for us to have come before us the charge that 
there is a new doctrine and a new theolggy that is 
being preached, and that theology is a vital hereay. 
It has come again and again in the bistory of the 
Board; and since that Presbyterian controversy it has 
been settled in one way, and that way was on the 
side of liberty. There was that old question which 
continued a long while between the Old and the New 
School. New School—mark that. The arguments 
presented by the Home Secretary have been: Shall 
we hold “new” views? Shall we permit “new” 
views which are different from those that have been 
upjversally held? There were new views in those 
times, and it was called a new school; and it 
was settied in the policy of our Board that the 
views of both schools were equally to be allowed, 
and, if I am not mistaken, there was the tacit under- 
standing that the constitution of the Prudential 
Committee should be six on one side and five on the 
other, in order that there should be no unfairness in 
respect of this matter. Then there came the ques- 
tion of the Oberlin Perfectionism, and there were 
tremendous charges of heresy; and so in reference 
to Hartford Bushnellism. It was said then that 
everything was going to Unitarianism ; but we set- 
tled those things on the side of liberty, and we were 
not frightened by the assertion: “ This is a new doc- 
trine.” Now the fact of a doctrine being new is 
nothing which should absolutely condemn it, be- 
cause we expect new truths to break out of the 
Word of God. Now brethren, let me say a word 
as to this one point, which I conceive to be 
the one vital pont of al), and that is whether 
the new view is itself a vital and destructive 
heresy. And let me say here that, person- 
ally, I have ne kind of liking for that view, 
T have read a great deal upon the subject, and studied 
it, and tried to get the reason of it, but I can’t get 
hold of it. The factisIhad bred in me altogether 
too early the old New England theology. Before I 
went to college I read Edwards and Hopkins and 
Bellamy through, and pretty much the whole body 
of New England theology, and J had it pushed into 
me by Professor Park and others, and I have never 
had any reason to vary from that vital faith which 
holds that we dre tg see the truth of God by studying 
God's word and getting faith through the reason and 
tbrough faith in God’s Word. Now, as 1 understand 
it, this theory differs from that which has been 
ordinarily held, not on the question whether the 
heathen shall be saved, not on the question 
whether a great many of the heathen shall be 
saved. We have had a great modification of 
views during the history of the Board—and that fact 
must be remembered—as to who would be saved, 
At the beginning of this century it was the generay 
view that the children of believers would be saved 
and others would not; and it is to Dr. Charles Hodge 
and Dr. Lyman Beecher, more than any other men, 
that we owe the prevalence of the view that in- 
fants all over the world, heathen as well as Chris- 
tiar, will be saved. We do not raise the question as 
to how old infants must be in order to be saved; we 
accept the view that infants are saved, Now, there 
has also grown up the belief—that which was not 
the belief in the early history of this Board—that a 
very large number of heathen also are saved in the 
good counsel of God. The early sermons preached 
before this Board do not contain one hint of any 
such doctrine. I refer to this, for 1 see 
it incidentally brought up in the Univer- 
salist papers that the orthodox Congregation- 
alists, as proved by these sermons and so on, hold 
that all the heathen are going down to everlasting 
perdition, and only those who receive the Gospel 
preached to them by missionaries will be saved. 
But you know, brethren, for you have heard it in 
that address in opposition tu the new views which 
was preached on Tuesday night; you know that 
there was presented to us as a view which might be 
held even by those who are most conservative 
among us, that i multitudes— a multitude 
which no man can number, from every kindred, 
tribe and nation”—heathen as well as Christian, will 
besaved, There may be those among us who still 
hold to the earlier views. I believe that a gentie- 
man who presented the report of this committee has 
stated that he has only heard of a score or so of 
cases of heathens who gave hopes that they 
would be saved. But the view is uni- 
versally held among us that there is a 
very considerable number ; and if our good friend, 
Dr. Withrow, should go as a missionary to the hea- 
then, and the heathen shoaid come to him and say : 
Do you believe, sir, that our ancestors are saved?” 
he has to say: “I cannot tell,but I do believe that im- 
mense multitudes of them are saved.” [Applause.) 
When Mr. Hume goes to them and they ask him: “Do 
you believe that our ancestors are saved?” he has to 
say: “I don’t know, but I have hopes that very 
many of them will be saved.” There is absolutely 
no difference as to the fact of faith. Now,I want 
that clear in our minds, that as to the question 
whether the heathen will be saved, they all agree 
that avery considerable number of the heathen 
will be saved. And there has been this great 
change in the general faith of the Church during 
these last seventy-six years. Now the only question 
which is to be considered is just this: What is the 
theory which you will present which will explain 
how it is that these heathen which will be saved will 
be saved? That istne whole of it, nothing moreand 
nothing leas. It is on this question, and on no other 
question than this, that this great pow-wow has been 
raised. Now, gentlemen, I do not like the theory 
which has been presented, I do not like it, because I 
think it based partly on a Christo-centric kind of the- 
ology, which seems to me unreasonable, and partly 
becaase it is based on an over-orthodox, an over- 
strict theory of interpretation of Scriptare. It is 
based on an interpretation of Scripture which says 
that only those who believe shall be saved, and 
if these people do not believe in this world, 
and they are goipg to be saved, it must be they will 
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of interpretation of Scripture which I do not like’ 
which I have very little sympathy with—but mark 
this point, and this is the important point—that 
dangerous theqjogy does not come out of that kind 
of interpretation. Dangerous theology which 1uns 
to Unitariauism may come out of principles ; but it 
does not come out of a principle which either mag- 
nifies Christ and his importance to the soul, or out 
of a doctrine which magnifies the necessity of @ 
certain literalism in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Now, while I may not like it, I am not afraid ofit. I 
am no more afraid of an over-literal interpreta- 
tion of Scriptare, or a doctrine coming out of it, 
than I am of the premillensium which comes out of 
just the same principle, as it seems to me, I won't 
quarrel about an interpretation of Scripture which 
appears over. orthodox and over-literal. For these 
reasons I do not fear this theology. Itis a theology 
which i# @ mere abstraction, a mere speculation, 
and, if it be a mere speculation, then du not object 
to it; for brethren, the liberty of speculation is 
freed of thought. (Applause.) The man who 
dares to say that you shal! not have liberty of specu- 
lation, that man is ap enemy of free thought, and 
a determination on the part of the brethren of our 
churches that we shall have the liberty of free 
thought is just as fixed as the determination in 
which we all equally agree that we shall have a 
sound theology based upon the Word of God, and 
based upon the atonement of the supernatural and 
the divine God-Christ. 
REMARKS OF PROF. GRO. N. BOARDMAN. 


Mr. President: I nad no intention of discussing 
the merits of the case, sir; but inasmuch as it has 
been said here over and over again that the ques- 
tion is a “ mere speculation,” a “secondary ques- 
tion,” an “ inferior question,” a “ subordinate ques- 
tion’”’—all these terms have been used—I do not wish 
thal language to pass unnoticed. I wish to say that 
do not consider it as ** inferior” or ** subordinate,” 
when it is taken in all its connections. 

‘The matter has been discussed as if this doctrine 
of future probation could be cut out from every- 
thing else, and presented alone as a very innocent 
little plaything—a toy, that any man might carry in 
his pocket and teke out to amuse himself with 
when he chose. (Laughter.) Now, there is no 
such Christian truth anywhere. It is an organic 
thing; it Involves great interests; and we must 
take the thing asa whole. There may be men and 
women who look at it for their amusement or their 
cheer, when they are weary,or encourage the dim 
hope, without thinking what it means: but men 
who teach theology at home or abroad ought 
to think what it means. And while I would not 
abridge any maae’s liberty of thought, I think this 
Board has a right to decline to employ some men 
who are too free with their thought! [Prolonged 
applause. } 

Now, I have only to say that this doc:rine in, 
volves the doctrine of sin. Dr. Abbott said here 
that we all acknowledge this is a lost world, and I 
was giad to hear him sayit. But the Andover men 
in their “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” do not say that. 
they say that the world is not lost. (Cries of No,” 
“No.”) 

It is written there in the pamphlet that they are 
trying not to say that no man can be saved, 
butthat no man can be lost until he knows 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This world is not now 
a lost world! That isthe doctrine that they teach 
continually. This doctrine of future probation in- 
volves the doctrine of sin; it involves the relation 
of the atonement to the moral government of God 
and puts it°in a place that destroys the atone- 
ment, which is the “octrine of grace, in my opinion. 
It changes the doctrine of the judgment; it changes 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; it changes the doc- 
trine relating to the justice of God, for it assumes 
that to hold that this world is now judged and con- 
demned and lost is a terribie impeachment of the 
justice of God. The doctrine is built on the injus- 
tice of God in the past, and the belief that he wil! be 
just hereafter inasmuch as he has not been now! 
{Applause. } 

I studied this doctrine before it was proclaimed 

from Andover. I have read nearly all that they 
have written on the subject, I suppose, I have been 
interested and instructed by their articles. I wish 
they were men with whom I could fully agree. I 
have been greatly delighted with some of the re- 
marks made on this platform—by them and with the 
very instructive address of Dr. Ward, who just pre- 
ceded me. I have dwelt upon the topic, and I sim- 
ply give these views as the conclusions to which I 
have come; and when we vote on the question, if I 
shall be obliged to vote against them, I wish it to be 
understood that I vote on my own views, and do 
not say that I should vote as I now shallif I held 
the views that they hold. (Laughter.)] But I say 
that their views I cannot sustain in my judgment, 
and I think I have given a fair representation of 
their views. I do not say that all would admit 
them; I do not say that any will; but I do say that 
when they began to talk, they said this movement 
was revolutionary—a more thorough revolution, as 
some of them have said, than the movement at the 
time of the Reformation, and that to go from Dr, 
Ward's to the present professor of theology in 
Andover is s longer leap than to go from Leo the 
Tenth to Luther. (Laughter.) They have said 
that the old theology is a moribund theology, while 
they have the living and new and youthful theology 
that is to take possession of Christendom. They 
talked, when they began it, as if they considered it 
revolutionary; and they were right. It is perfectly 
and thoroughly revolutionary of the doctrines of 
grace, as I understand them. [Applause.) 


After a vigorous speech by ex-President An- 
drews, of Marietta College, Newman Smyth, 
D.D., spoke. We will give his speech next 
week. 





REMARKS OF EB, P. GOODWIN, D.D. 
Mr. President: I have tried to get the consent of 
My conscience not to speak in connection with these 
Which are now before us, for I had felt 


not to be felt by us as keenly while we are engaged 

in such remarks as it was felt by us, I am sure, but 

a little while since, when we were bowing our heads 

around the table of our common Lord. 

It{seems to me as if there must arise before all 

our bearts the picture of that One Form, and there 

must be present with us the thought, while we are 

thus considering opinions which vary, what might 

be the answer that the Master of us all—whose bame 

we delight to hear and in whose service we delight 

to engage—would make if we were to submit the 

question to him. And as before him, as with ac- 

countability for the words spoken in this presence, 

as with accountability for the service into which we 

go forth, as with some sense, I trust, of appreciation 

of the responsibility of this Board, and especially of 

the committee that is charged with the administra- 

tion of its high trust, 1am sure it must be the de- 

sire of us all—however we might possibly be be- 

trayed in the heat of the moment into any utter- 

ances that afterward we might regret—that our 

spirits should respond to his, and we should be as 

those who, while there seems to be a thickening 

cloud upon the sky and astirring over the surface 

of the water, should somehow come to perceive 

the walking of the One Presence in the hour of 

the darknes and the storm that should pilot us, 

with agreeing hearts, and with rejoicing hearts as 

well, into the haven of peace. 

I do not wonder that these brethren speak as they 

have spoken here; men true to their consciences 

cannot but so speak. Underneath it all, I suppose, 

lies this undoubtedly: That in the question of what 

should be wise forelook in the administration of the 

affairs of this missionary Board, possibly the day has 

come—though I dislike to think it—when we are 

arrived at the parting way. If I were to accept 

what has been said here as to speculative thought 

and the supposed principles underlying it, by which 

some of our friends are guided, I should say that we 

certainly were carried to the point of divergence, 

I know, simply, that, as @ matter of fact, the out- 

come of the work which these friends, while they 

believe it tobe the work of serving the Master, has 

been a service not to the glory of the Master— 
the missionary teachers themselves being judges. 

A man may sow—and that la the point of difficulty 
which I have conscientiously and frankly with these 
brethren—what he thinks truly, and what he may 
pray over earnestly, to be the seed of the Word; and 
yet it may prove to be the very essence of the spirit 
of the Adversary in the outcome of it, There may 
be tares among the wheat; and when the harvest 
comes, the tares shall have their part in the harvest. 
Now, this is my conviction. No matter for the 
resolution of 1871. I cannot conceive that this 
American Board has ever in the past, by any reso- 
lution that it may have presented through commit- 
tees or otherwise, or ever shall in the future, by any 
committees that may have its interests in charge, 
cut themselves off from a declaration of their faith 
in the teaching of the Word of God. [Applause.) 
This Board never, by any {playing upon the word 
“ ecclesiastical,” can be cut off from affirming if it 
chooses the infallible authority of the Word of God. 
(* Hear! Hear!”) This Board never, by any de- 
vice of sophistry or of argument not sophistry, can 
be hindered from the expression of its belief in the 
necessity of teaching the vicarious atonement of Je- 
sus Christ. Nor can this Board, if I understand the 
spirit in which it was organized, ever allow itself to 
be in the slightest degree hindered in testifying to 
its missionaries, if it shall seem necessary in its 
judgment, that they shall teach what they believe 
the Word of God holds them to teach: that men are 
to be judged according to the deeds done in the 
body. (Loud applause.) This is my conviction, be- 
cause I believe that the missions of this Board are 
to be conducted on the basis of such a statement of 
faith—not with a negative affirmation, 


SECRETARY CLARK’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. President.—I should far rather say nothing 
here on this question. The matter has drifted little 
by little into a situation which I had never antici- 
pated. My work is to look to the foreign field with 
a view to developing the work there, and I have 
felt that in my place, as one of the Foreign Secre- 
taries, I represent the entire constituency of this 
Board—that I am to know no school, no party, and 
no particular portion of this great constituency. 
{Applause.) I have felt that the Catholic spirit of 
this Bourd'‘in the years past has known no party 
nor any special phase of Christian doctrine among 
us; but that we were above all that, and that men 
of varying views and schools could stand on our 
platform and work shoulder to shoulder in p t 
ing the kingdom of God upon the earth. Applause.) 
Not the kingdom of God in the “intermediate 
state,” but the kingdom of God now, here upon the 
earth. In my theological views I belong to what 
may be called the old school, and I hold substan- 
tially te the same views as my colleague. We agree 
in theology. But the question has come up in an- 
other form in regard to Andever and those opposed 
to Andover; and this American Board has been 
drawn into a conflict which means Andover for or 
against. With the conflict I have no sympathy. 
My work, as 1 have said, is the promoting of the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, and I aim to get 
as many good men and women into the field agsI 
can, who are imbued with the spirit of Christ and 
are willing to make sacrifices to build up that king- 
dom. That is my one thought; and so I had hoped 
never to be drawn into a public discussion on this 
matter. I did my best to prevent any discussion 
that we had in the committee-room from getting into 
the newspapers. I labored with Drs. Ward and 
Abbott and others that our discussions might be left 
among ourselves. We; are Christian brethren here, 
working tegether with different views as inde- 
pendent men, but loving each other and working 
together in this one interest; and so I would not 
have anything go outside, 
So the last two or three months I have kept atill. 
T have prompted no editorials, written no articles, 
but as God has given me grace, tried‘to do the 
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questions 
‘hat the gravity of our situation was likely, perhaps, 


Now, I have been at variance with some of my 
brethrer on certain points; I must say that, in tne 
first place, that young lady from the college came 
before us with a heart full of earnest desire to go 
to Japan. She had never had a doubt on any of 
the great doctrines of the Gospel, until by the ques- 
tions asked the doubt was put into her mind. I 
would have sent that young woman—lI would send 
any one who earnestly desi to go abroad in 
this missionary work. (Applause.) A little while 
ago we had six denominations working together in 
Japan under one banner, and they dido’t know it. 
They only knew they were working for Christ, and 
all local differences were set aside in the one com- 
mon interest of working shoulder to shoulder in 
the common work; so when Mr. Neesima went 
to Andover and talked with the young 
men about going to Japan, there was never & 
word of this “new theology. When I went there 
I taiked to them of the one great interest and 
endeavored to inspire in their hearts a desire to 
go. And when oneof the young men came to us, on 
examination, sound on all the leading doctrines, 
on being questioned he admitted that there might be 
some possible reach of grace in the life to come— 
he held this as a thought; it wasin the air; it was 
in our reviews and newspepers ; not that he held it 
as a dogma, nor that he ever doubted his ealling to 
preach ; he accepted the sound of doctrine we all 
hold—and yet, coming from Andover, the question 
was naturally raised about him, and little by little 
he was led to defend his position. Now, I would 
like to have had that young man put into my hands 
for work in Japan, (Applause.) I beg you to notice, 
brethren, that 1 am more deeply interested in this 
business as foreigu secretary than any of you can 
be. These.men are under my care; I am to look 
after them, and if any of them get on any hobbies, 
or go to work as cranks, am the first man to get 
them home. [Applause.}) We do not want them. 
But when I see a young man earnestly devoted to 
this cause, his whole heart in it, who, after months 
of thought and prayer, believes that the spirit of God 
is leading him to the foreign field, I desire not to 
stand in his way—I cannot. (Applause.) 

The practical rejection of this young man from 
Andover checked the whole tide of interest in that 
seminary. He described some opinions which I did 
not have. I had no sympathy with the new theol- 
ogy of Andover, as the professors there well know. 
I have had to stand between the fires; but I have en- 
deavored to stand for the constituency of the Board 
and for the kingdom of Carist and to know nothing 
else. I could not believe that our committee would 
reject that young man. [ thought he had so many 
good points that I felt we ought to take him on his 
merits as a man, on his consecration, on his expec- 
tation of working with our brethren out there, and 
whenthe first candidate for Andover was refused, 
I went home with a sorrowful heart. So, later, in 
regard ‘to that man for India, I felt that I could 
trust him. He cherished some opinions different 
from what I did, but he was sound in the main issue 
—sound in the one desire of bringing men to Christ 
—and I could not hold him back. (Applause.) Yet I 
know my brethren feel differently. We have theologi- 
abs on our committee—there are theologians on this 
platform, and the question of theology is an impor- 
tant one, and you pressthat. I press the cause of 
Christ abroad; and any young men or women in 
the country who come to us, if you trust them with 
us, after you get them appointed the first thing we 
will du will be to make sure of their quality, and we 
will put them into the right place where they will 
do the right work, I have no objection to these 
resolutions that have been passed here unless they 
mean to commit us to the exclusion of young men 
such as we have had coming before us. If they 
mean to exclude Hume and other men like him— 
men of saintly spirit, earnestly devoted to this cause 
—then I must object tothem. (Prolonged applause.) 
I cannot help it, brethren, when I see that here are 
thousands and thousands of souls waiting for the 
Bread of Life that Hume can break to them and 
which they never will have if these men do not go. 
What am Ito do? How can I help feeling sad and 
depressed over it? I wouldn’t send a man abroad 
to preach this “ new theology”—not a bit of it. I 
wouldn’t send a man to preach anything but the 
Gospel of Christ, and that alone. [Applause.] 

Now, [have no objection to these resolutions in 
the main ; I stand with them; I accept the views set 
forth in those resolutions as my own, but I would 
like to have added to them a resolution that should 
free us from the responsibility of having anything 
to do in our committee with merely theological 
questions. (Applause.] I would have our views as 
broad as ever, that when young men and women 
come and accept the local church where they live, 
and accept the creed of the denomination to which 
they belong, whether Presbyterian or Methodist or 
Congregational, I would have them received as can- 
didates and considered with reference to their fit- 
ness to go abroad (applause); and then when we 
have found them fitted, { would pass them over toa 
council made up of a dozen contiguous churches, 
so that there could be no *‘ packing” in it, and 
et that council decide on the ord- 
nation of the man. (Great applause.) In 
that way I would throw this theological 
matter right out of the committee, and let our 
committee do its work thoroughly and carefully in 
judging of the fitness of candidates for their work, 
and put the responsibility on the churches for the 
decision as to their theological soundness, In that 
way, brethren, we will enlist these churches with 
us as they have not been heretofore. A council of 
contiguous churches, who know the candidate,with 
no chance of being packed, becomes interested 
with us and shares the responsibility with us hence- 

forth for the man we send. Andif we should hap- 
pen to make a mistake and senda man whom we 
ought not to have sent, it would be far better to 
have made the mistake and get the man home than 
to have allthis furry and excitement from Dan to 
Beersheba. [Applause.) Let us run some risks, if 
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need be; let us honor our Congregational polity and 


with us, rather than split our constituency and our 
Board, and sacrifice great missionary interests to a 
theological speculation. [Great applause.) 
REMARKS OF PRESIDENT HOPKINS. 


I have received a letter which has been referred 
to through my having shown it to two or three peo- 
ple from the President ot Yale University, Presi- 
dent Dwight, and I desire that that letter may be 
sead. That it might be brought before this meeting 
Was one ground of my desire that I should have an 
opportunity to say a word to the Board. 


The Secretary, Dr. Stimson, then read the fol- 
lowing extract : 


“This question itself is not a doctrinal, but rather 
an ecclesiastical one. It should be considered 
calmly assuch. The doctrinal question may pass 
away in a little while, but the ecclesiastical question 
is one which pertains to our Congregational polity, 
and is, therefore, one of permanent interest andim- 
portance. [he highest autherity known to our 
Congregational system is that of councils, so far as 
the matter of ministerial standing is concerned. 
As Congregationalisis, we believe, all of us, I 
suppose, that our system is in this regard the best 
and safest one. Though in rare cases and under 
peculiar circumstances some of our councils may 
give an unwise decision, yet the system may be 
trusted as one which is adequate to all demands 
and all emergencies. The question ty be decided 
is whether this system, which has proved itself 
sufficient for the necessities Of our work at home, 
is not aiso suffictent for the foreign field, whether 
in the case of missionaries to heathen lands, an- 
other power—namely, that of the delegated officers 
of the Board—is needed to determine the ministerial 
standing of candidates or their fitness in the matter 
of beliefs for missionary employment. It seems 
to me that this question is one which may be 
and should be considered seriously, calmly 
and deliberately, and that a decision may be 
reached which shall commend itself to all Congre- 
gationalists. This ecclesiastical question, and the 
bearing of its settlement upon the cause of missions, 
is that which, so far as I am able to judge, is the 
poiut of importance to the minds of thinking men 
in our churches in Connecticut and this section of 
New England. In Yale College and its theological 
department, and in the region generally, there has 
been but little excitement in the doctrinal question 
alluded to, and the doctrine as put forth has not 
taken strong possession of men’s minds. But all 
matters having relation to the Congregational sys- 
tem are of great consequence. I cannot but think 
that the Congregational way of settling this ques- 
tion is the wisest way, and that the provisions of 
our system of councils, with such arrangements of 
detail as may approve themselves, will meet the 
case most satisfactorily. Is not the intervention of 
another body, unknown to our polity and not im- 
mediately representative of the churches, a thing 
likely to be attended with danger sooner or later? 
Should not such danger be carefully avoided? I 
commend these questions to your careful and 
serious consideration.” 


Dr. Hopkins then continued: 


It will be observed that President Dwight indicates 

a feeling of fear, that there may be certain evils re- 
sulting from a reference of this theological question 
to any other authority than that which is recognized 
by the Congregational polity. I think that there are 
such evils not only to be feared, but now present 
in connection with the fact that this Board, through 
ite committee, does exercise ecclesiastical func- 
tions, or at least that the decision of theological 
questions is left with the Board as it is represented 
by this committee. That fact does make the Board 
theological in a certain sense, aud in a sense in which 
it seems to me to have already broug’t with it serious 
evils, aside from those which have been connected 
with the discussions in the Prudential Committee, 
One of these evils is this theotogical discussion which 
we are having to-day. Itis@ false position of the 
Board in the view of the public. The public do re- 
gard the Board as a theological body; and in com- 
ing here it was in all the papers that the great busi- 
ness of this Board was to have a theological dis- 
cussion. Now, while I agree that the method which 
has been adopted by this Board in determining the 
theological fitness of its candidates has worked 
well—and I honor the secretaries in having guarded 
as they have our missions from the entrance of 
incapable men, and that guardianship is to be main- 
tained—yet the method by which this Prudential 
Committee is made also a theological committee, 
while it did work well for atime while the condi- 
tions were favorable, has not worked sv well since 
the conditions were changed. It seems to me that 
those conditions are changed and that the 
method has fallen inte a place somewhat like 
that in which the ship fell that carried the 
Apostie Paul. That ship got into a place where two. 
seas met (Laughter), and the only thing to be done 
with it was to run it aground, Now, it seems to me 
that the method—not the committee but the method 
—has come into a place where two seas meet 
(laughter and applause), and it comes to be a serious 
question whether it can be continued wisely by the 
Board. The Board has been placed in that position 
in the view of the public. Now if the Board had 
originally adopted this policy, or one that is in ac- 
cord with the resojution that has been read, not re- 
ferring at all a theological question to the commit- 
tee, but leaving them simply a prudential commit- 
ee, there would have been no lisp of any difficulty 
whatever, and all this trouble would have been 
saved. Thatis one evil that has arisen ; all this dif- 
ficulty has come simply from the fact that the Pru- 
dential Committee have been a theological commit- 
tee—the whole of it. 

Another difficulty has arisen. Because the Board 
has been considered as a theological body, and a 
theater fcr debating theelogical questions, and a8 
having the oversight of theological questions, it has 
been understood since the time of the meeting of 
the Board in Portland, that the two wings—if I may 
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East have been maneuvering on the one side andon 
the other—I don’t say it isso, but that statement has 
been made, and there are whisperings in the air, 
and a great evil has arisen in consequence—to make 
the American Board a make-weight in theological 
discussions, The American Board ought never to 
know anything of them. [Applause.] It ought no* 
to be in a position in which that could be possible, 
But it is done, and in connection with the action of 
the Prudential Committee there has been a great 
alienation of feeling in the churches of Boston 
toward the Board, or rather toward the action of 
this committee. An officer of one of these churches 
recently said to me, only recently, that the churches 
of Boston would not stand it. Now all this comes 
from the fact that the decision of theological ques- 
tions is in the hands of the Pradential Committee, 
and I agree perfectly with Secretary Clark that if it 
is possible the decision of such points should be re- 
moved from that committee. [Applause.) I rather 
nfer from what Dr. Alden said as to the 
entire unity between himself and Dr. Clark, 
knowing that Dr. Clark believed that tha; 
was the wisest way, that Dr. Alden also 
knew ic and believed it. (Laughter and applause.) 
I was delighted to hear Dr. Alden say that he re- 
garded the Congregational body as thoroughly or- 
thodox, as orthodox as the Presbyterian body ; and 
I could not help feeling when he said that, that he 
ought to be entirely content and rejoice to refer all 
theological questions to such an orthodox body! 
{Applause.] I know that there were many things 
said in Dr. Alden’s address that were very encour- 
aging. I rejoice inthem all. But there were other 
things which were not said ; he was not called upon 
to say them. It was not said, for instance, that 
there was any division in the committee. Now in 
connection with this theological question, there was 
a division in the committee, and the chairman of 
the committee, I know, Mr. Hardy, was decidedly 
and strongly on the other side; and I know that two 
of the members of the committee were decidedly 
and strongly on the other side. Now we do not 
want divisions in the committee. We know how 
excited men become in theologica] discussions 
(laughter) and we do not want anything of this kind 
in the committee, 

Now I should like to know if it is not in the scope 
and power of the Congregational body, of this Board 
of the Prudential Committee with all its wisdom, to 
devise some method by which those questions can 
be taken out of the discussion and leave the Pruden- 
tial Committee wholly a Prudentia) Committee, and 
not a theological committee. I am inclined to think 
that if the Congregationa) polity which has been 
referred to in the letter of President Dwight is not 
a‘lequate to the provisions of a fit ministry for the 
missions, if it is not adequate to secure such ortho- 
doxy as is sufficient and proper in connection with 
missionaries—I am inclined to think that that polity 
ought not to be. I believeit is wholly able tosecure 
all that is necessary. There may be modifications 
desirable, but I know that they can be made, andI 
trust that this question will not be setiled until the 
question of some method of removing this theologi- 
cal question from the committee and from the Board 
shal] be thoroughly debated and thoroughly under- 
stood, and if possible settled. I wish to have it come 
thoroughly before all this people, so that the condi- 
tion of the Board as a non-theological body shall 
stand before the country, and that it shall not be 
considered as a theater for theological debate. 
(Loud applause, } 


Mr. Blatchford’s resolution was then passed 
unanimously, and the Prudential Committee 
was directed to report next year. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


The committee to whom was referred the letter 
of the Rev. Dr. T, T. Munger and the printed circu- 
lar of the United New Haven chureh in their report 
recommended that the Pradential Committee take 
up the case at their earliest convenience and seek 
to the utmost of its power an adjustment of these 
differences. The report was adopted, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


During the reading of the different papers ballots 
were taken for the election of officers with the fol- 
lowing result : 
President—Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President—Eliphalet W. Blatchford, Esq. 
Prudential Committee—Augustus C. Thompson, 
D.D., Hon. Alpheus Hardy, Ezra Farnsworth, Esq., 
Hon, Joseph 8. Ropes, Edwin B. Webb, D.D., 
Charles C, Burr, Esq., Eldridge Torrey, Esq., Albert 
H. Plumb, D.D., Hon. William P. Ellison, Rev. C. 
A. Dickinson, Rey. E. 8, Atwood, D.D. 
Corresponding Secretaries—Nathaniel G. Clark, 
D.D., Edmund K, Alden, D.D., Judson Smith, D.D. 
~~ Secretary—Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. 


Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward, Esq. 

Auditore—Hon. Avery Plumer, Hon, Arthur W. 
Tufts, James M. Gordon, Esq. 

Mr. Dickinson, of Lowell, and Dr. Atwood, of Sa- 
Jem, take the place of Professor Smyth, not re- 
— and Mr. Thwing, who leaves the neighbor- 

In opposition to the letter of declination of the 
Hon, Alpheus Hardy he was then re-elected as a 
member of the Prudential Committee. 

THE ANNUAL ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT HOPKINS. 

The coming into this world of the Son of God, of 
him whom we would thus “ crown Lord of all,” is 
the greatest event in the history of this world. It is 
the greatest because of the manner of his coming 
He came of his own accord. He said “Lo! I come.” 
He came by miracie. The Christ of the New Testa, 
ment, whatever may be said of other men, was not 
evolved or developed from anything below, Before 
the majestic presence of him who walked in Galilee 
and stilled the tempest, and raised the dead, all 
monkey theories and protoplastic theories of origin 
disperse aa the mist, Before the majestic presence 
of him who said upon the crcas, “¥ather forgive 
them,” all theories of heredity from a parentage 

Rot merely human, vanish. Whether we consider 





his power or his character, we are rationally com- 
pelled to accept his own account of himself when he 
says: “I am from above; I came out from the 
Father and am come into this world.” We have 
then at this point, as also at the point of the resur- 
rection, an impassable gulf between Christ and all 
theories of evolution. But the chief reason why the 
coming of the Son of God into this world is the 
greatest event in its history, is because God has re- 
vealed himself in Christ more fully, and so re- 
vealed his glory more fully, than in any other way. 
The revelation of God in Christ is not only fuller 
than the revelation of Nature, but it is alsoona 
higher plane. In Nature God reveals himself as 
immanent, as working in all and through all, but 
working uniformly and to the end that experience 
might have value and that science might have a 
basis. But because the revelation thus made is a 
revelation of uniformity, it 1s necessarily a revela- 
tion of tendency also; and so a revelation of a powe, 
which is impersonal. But the _ revelation 
of God in Christ is the revelation of God not 
as immanent, but as transcendent. It is, and in the 
fullest manner, the revelation of a personal God. 
As such, God does not work in any one line of 
tendency. Asa person, he works from a rational 
apprehension of all ends and of all means, from will 
and from choice, and not from tendency. We have 
thus a revelation of him not as a “ power,” as 
Matthew Arnold says, “that makes for righteous- 
ness” inthe way of tendency, but as a personal 
righteous God with whom all tendency and uni- 
formity is flexible to the ends of a-higher law. In 
this view a miracle isno anomaly; and if the mere 
scientists would Jift themselves out of their narrow- 
ness they would see that. Inthe broadest view of 
it, @ Miracle is only an indication of the unity of 
God immanent and God transcendent, when the 
interests of moral government require a departure 
from the uniformity of natural Jaw. Thus it is that 
we need to see and to understand, that while the 
revelation of God as immanent is for the ends of ex- 
perience and of science and of this world, it is yet 
wholly subordinate to the revelation of God as tran- 
scendent and to the interests of a moral govern- 
ment and an eternal kingdom. 

Do we say, then, that we have through him who 
Sat weary on Jacob’s well, who had not where to 
lay his head, who was crowned with thorns, who 
expired between two thieves upon the cross, a 
fuller revelation of God than we have in the starry 
heavens? Yes, wesay that; for what is the revela- 
tion of God in the starry heavens? It is the reve- 
lation of power and skill; but it does not reveal his 
heart, What is Sirius? What is that stupendous 
structure with its unvarying powers which stands 
in the heavens? What is it to a dependent, sinful 
creature going on to death with a darkened under- 
standing, with a burdened conscienee, with affec- 
tions that grope after an adequate object? What 
is it tosuch abeing? It reveals no fatherhood, no 
love, no help, no mercy. But these which are the 
very heart of God, Christ reveals, and therefore a 
higher and the highest glory. 

And this revelation, which is a revelation of the 

rt of God, is also a revelation to the heart of man 
and through that to the intellect. The declaration 
of the Old Testament is that *‘ the heavens declare 
the glory of God.” Butthe declaration of the New 
Testament is that “God commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined into our hearta to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” The Scriptures speak 
of those whose understanding is darkened through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blind- 
ness of their hearts. Hence the method of God is 
to shine into the hearts and to purify them, and then 
there comes into and floods the soul the light of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ—a light 
above the brightness of the sun. And this light it 
is, this light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, that we seek to spread 
abroad. Through it we have in this world the only 
power that can give vitality and permanence and 
progress to our civilization. For the werld to come 
we have the blended knowledge of the justice and 
mercy of God. We have the forgiveness of sins; 
we have the blessednegs of trust; we have union 
with God, and we have the opportunity to form a 
character like his, and so to find a place in his per- 
manent service and in his eternal hingdom. 
Through it we have the opportunity and power to 
work together with God in hastening the time when 
his preceptive will shall be done in earth as it is 
done in heaven. Yes, insignificant as we are, we 
can help in carrying forward that work which God 
himself ie seeking to carry forward in this world, 
The little daughter of the engineer was but a child, 
but she touched the button, and there was an explo- 
sion which lifted the rocks and made a deeper chan- 
nel for the great ships. And so every Christian who 
iabors and prays acts in relation to a pewer that is 
greater than dynamite, and can help to bring on that 
day when the will of Godshall be done in earth as it 
is done in Heaven. That day I believe will come, 
because our Saviour dictated the prayer for it, and 
because that prayer has been going up for so many 
generations, 

If then we have, through the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ, 
all these blessings, shall we refuse to communicate 
them to others? Suppose that the starry heavens 
and the glory of God as seen in them, were veiled 
from our antipodes, and we had the power to re- 
move the veil; could we refuse to do it? And 
knowing as we do the glories of Orion and of the 
Plejades and of the Milky Way, should we need to 
know the fall import and gloom of nights forever 
starless before we should make an effort? I think 
not, Much less should we need to know the fall 
import of the blackness of darkness forever, know- 
ing what we do of the spiritual heavens, before 
making an effort to remove that veil from the minds 
of men with which the god of this world has blinded 
their eyes lest they should receive the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, lest they should receive the glorious Gospel 
of Christ, wno is the image of God, that it should 





shine unto them. Oh! it we were such Christians as 
we ought to be, I think that loyalty to Christ, that 
the simple command, “Go ye!” would be motive 
sufficient, and we might cheerfully and quietly 
leave those who have not heard of the Saviour in 
the hands of the God who made them. [Applause.) 
FOURTH DAY. 
REMARKS OF DR. HOPKINS. 


In connection with the report of the Business 
Committee I am desired by the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Beard to say a word. It is not felt 
that the simple reading of resolutions of thanks in a 
formal way adequately expresses the obligations of 
the Board, or the feelinga which the Board entertain 
in regard to the sacrifices which have been made, 
and the hospitality which has been offered here; 
and I am, therefore, desired to say a word express- 
ing those feelings, perhaps, more fully. 

In coming to Des Moines, the Board has come 
farther West than ever before. Whether you of 
Des Mcines will think we have come to the Weat or 
not, I do not know. We of the East thought we 
were coming to the West when we came here—to 
the “Great West”; and I am sure that in coming 
over the state, as faras we came over it, we felt 
that we came over a Jand as fair as any that the sun 
shines upon. (Applause.) And in coming to the 
city of Des Moines we understand that we come to 
acity in which the great temperance reform is fully 
carried out (applause), and as I now understand, 
more fully carried eut than in any other city in the 
Union of equa) size—45,000 people. It is often sup- 
posed that the liquor traffic is suppressed, and it is 
suppressed outwardly, when it is still carried on ex- 
tensively in secret ; but I know that one member of 
this Board is converted to the belief, of which he 
was not sure when he came here, that that law is 
fully carried out in this city. (Langhter.) He said 
to me that he wanted some Saratoga water, and he 
went to the bar of the Kirkwood to inquire for it, 
and he found that the place was empty and dusty, 
and there was nobody there. Buta man came to 
him out of the billiard room and asked him what he 
wanted, and he told him that he wanted some 
Saratoga water. The man told himthey didn’t keep 
any, and directed him to go toarestaurant, He 
went and made the same inquiry, and they said they 
hadn’tany. He then went to another restaurant, 
and they said they hada’t any, but directed him to 
still another restaurant, which they said was the 
best in the city, and if he could find it anywhere he 
could find it there. He went there and inquired for 
some Saratoga water, and they told him that they 
“did not keep liquor.” (Great laughter and 
applause.) It was satisfactory to him, and he be- 
lieves that the law is fully carried out here. We re- 
joice to come to such a city and to a state also in 
which it is understood that that law is held in high 
estimation by both political parties, and that both 
political parties are united in carrying out this great 
reform, 

I wish to add the thanks of the Boara emphatically 
to what has been said by the Committee in regard to 
the press. Ihave not been able fully to estimate 
the importance and value of what they have done 
myse)f, but from all that I hear from those who are 
able thus to judge, there has never been a more 
satisfactory report of the proceedings of the Board 
than has been made by the press of this city. 
(Applause. ) 

As tothe hospitalities which have been provided 
by the citizens of this place, and enjoyed by us who 
have come as your guests, Ican say from all I hear 
that they have been most warm-hearted and gener- 
ous and full, and that there have been formed here 
associations and ties and connections which will 
intensify and increase the union between the East 
andthe West in time tocome. [Applause.) 

We came to you as the people who are to exercise 
the great influence in the affairs of this nation. The 
power 18 moving from the East to the West, and we 
rejoice that that influence 1s to be in the hands of 
such a people as we find here.‘ We believe that it will 
be safe. But we have not come here to see the great 
West; we are rejoiced to see it, but we didn’t come 
for that. We came as Christians, to unite with you 
as Christians in the great work of endeavoring to 
bring about the time when the will of God shall be 
done on the earth as it is done in Heaven, At the 
present time there is everywhere an opposition 
between the will of man andthe will of God, There 
will be no peace, there will be no settled prosperity, 
there will be nothing which will be as it ought to be 
until the children of God, those who are made in his 
image, are united in sympathy and will with him, 
And it is the special purpose and endeavor of the 
American Board to bring that about. In connection 
with it there come up various discussions, and the 
discussions which have been bere have been ex- 
ceptional. Though I have nothing to complain of 
in regard to the spirit in which they have been 
carried on, yet it does not seem to me that they 
belong to the purpose of the Board, They have 
been such as I hope will not occur again. At the 
game time, we believe in investigation, we believe 
in truth, we believe in its great importance ; but we 
believe more in the submission of the will to God, 
(applause) and we believe in that which is implied 
in what Christ sald that whoever serves God, who- 
ever endeavors to do his will honestly, is to be ac- 
cepted, though he followeth not with us. We be- 
lieve that the will is the great thing and that minor 
differences may be set aside so long as men are 
faithfully endeavoring to do the will of God. That 
is the object of the American Board, and we come to 
be united in sympathy with you im endeavor— 
whether we are at the East or the West, or wherever 
we are in this world—to bring about the time when 
the will of God shall be done on earth as it is done 
in Heaven. 

And may God be with us, and may God enable us 
to labor together until the time when many shall 
come from the East and the West and the North 
and the South and shall sit down together in the 
Kingdom of God. May we all be there! (Applause.) 

RESPONSE BY DR. FRISBIE. 


Mr. President, Fathers and Brethren of the Board *. 


and vur Friends and Visitors: We have come now 
to the last exercises of the seventy-seventh annua) 
meeting of the American Board. In 1885, so I am 
told, a military officer made a journey across this 
territory, starting at Dubuque and traveling toward 
the southwest, toward some point, I don’t know 
where. Making a report of his trip, he said, at the 
forks of two certain rivers, meaning the two that 
unite here, there was'a place where a town might 
be built, and probably would be afterward if it 
should be proved that white people could live there, 
(Laughter.) The town which grew up at the forks 
of the rivera is the town in which you have been 
entertained, the town to which you have made this 
long pilgrimage. . . . 

I bave been thankful that the American Board 
was coming here—a vast assemblage of consecrated 
men and women, whose great purpose in coming 
has been, as our President has well said, not to see 
the West, nor to invest money in any of these acres, 
but to speak in behalf of the Kingdom of God, and 
to show what in the Lord’s name we have been at- 
tempting to accomplish. I was glad to have it said 
- here in the heart of this city, that the great thought 

of 80 many people, 80 many churches, of so much 
culture and refinement—the thought of all these 
centered here upon the great idea of converting this 
world to the Lord Jesus Christ. It was good for us, 
it was wholesome, to have it said here in the center 
of this city, that there is so much of interest in the 
foreign missionary work ; because there has come 
along with this secularized spirit of which I spoke 
quite a disposition to think that foreign missions are 
a great way off—that something may be done here 
for home missions, but that foreign missions belong 
to the people on the seaboard who can readily take 
ship and sail away to reach foreign jands. I was 
glad to haveit said here im the center of this city, 
where it will go out to all the Weat that the Foreign 
Missionary Board brings with it a wonderful inter- 
est, and centers upon it a vast volume of. prayers 
and mighty energies. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a meeting toward 
which we have looked naturally with a great deal of 
interest. lt has been a meeting to which we have 
looked, sir, with some degree of solicitude, because 
all through the air there were reports that there wae 
going to be a great fight here in Des Moines—tie 
secular papers have been fall of it ; that there was 
going te be a wonderful theological scrimmage, and 
people were looking on to see what the Congrega- 
tionalists would do when they came together. I 
suspect that people have been thinking a little that 
we might call each other pretty hard names, and 
rhetorically, if not otherwise, pull hair. It has been 
to me an exceeding gratification, and to a great 
many here besides myself, that Christian people 
could come together on this pjatform—men with 
intense convictions—and discuss a question on 
which there were deep differences of opinion, and 
do it with a Christian bearing. So we have seen 
men speaking here under the stress of intense emo- 
tion, whose natural impulse would be—if they had 
allowed the old Adam to exercise himself at all—to 
call hard names and tosay bitter and burning things. 
You have seen men here speaking calmly, holding 
their intense feeling firmly by the throttle, and not 
allowing it to express itself. [Applause.) And we 
are thankful, too, for we believe there is reason to 
be thankful, that when a conclusion, or something 
suggestive of a conclusion, to this vexed question 
was reached, that it was reached in a spirit of mod- 
eration and concession. For we believe that on 
that line, and on that line enly, w:ll the churchés 
of the West, and the churches of the East, too, be 
firmly and truly and permanently held in loyalty to 
the Board. [Applause.} 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you are about to go from us. 

We are giad to have seen you, glad to have had. you 
in our homes. We shall keep you in our hearts, 
with our deepest desire for your richest blessing. 
You have seen a little of the West; you know a 
little more of what we are and of what we are en- 
deavoring to become. Pray forus. Pray for this 
broad secularized West, while you pray for the vast 
lethargic East. We stand here, not on the frontier, 
but toward the outposts, and we shall always pray 
that God will bless this American Board with in- 
creasing confidence in the hearts of the people and 
with increasing influence in the thougits and upon 
the hearts of the people all around the world—that 
this may always be one of God’s honored instru- 
ments in building up, in connection with other 
Christian laborers, the kingdom and the glory of our 
Lord. 80, with our benediction, we bid you God- 
speed on your way. (Applause). 





THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL OON- 
VENTION, 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Cu10ago has never prided itself on being 
a theological center; but it begins to feel 
now as though it might fairly have aspira- 
tions that way. As a citizen said, ‘the other 
morning: “We pork-pack and hustle 
around generaliy so much that we haven’t, 
perhaps, had time to goin for religious 
matters as much as we ought; but we are 
only too glad to have the Churches come 
here and hold their conventions. We will 
treat them well.” In this spirit, the Chicago 
people have met the bishops and clerical 
and lay deputies of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who are come from every state and terri. — 
tory in the Union, As soon as deputies 
arrived they began eagerly to discuss the 
important topics to be brought before the 
Convention—the revision of the Prayer 
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the extension of the work of missions. 
There appears to be tittle theological bitter- 
ness, but a great deal of earnestness; and 
while the debates promise to be sharp and 
lively, it is hardly likely that there will be 
any unseemly wrangle. 

The good people of Chicago have made 
adinirable arrangements for the comfort of 
the deputies. Although at the last Conven- 
tion it was decided that the cities in which 
the Convention met should no longer be 
called upon to entertain the deputies, as a 
matter of fact the people here are enter- 
tuiniag a large number of the bishops and 
elerical deputies; and even those who 
are not formally entertained, meet with 
many attentions and courtesies. The local 
Convention Committee have raised a large 
sum of momey to meet the necessary ex_ 
penses of the Convention. They secured 
for the scasions Apollo Hall in Ceatral Mu- 
sic Building for the House of Bishops, and 
Gentral Muric Hall for the House of Cler- 
jcat and Liy Deputies. These halls are ad- 
mirably adapted for the uses of the Con- 
vention, and it is the testimony of all who 
have seen them that the Convention has 
mever been 80 conveniently housed before. 

The Episcopalians of this city are very 
yauch gratified at having the General Con- 
vention, and are determined to show the 
rest of the country that they know how 
t take care of it. The Episcopal Church 
is quite strong in Chicago, aad the clergy 
are men of great ability, who are well 
Rnown outside of their own denomination. 
Possibly the tone of Churchmanship is 
somewhat high; but with it all there isan 
appreciation of modern progress that is 
eharacteristic of the great Western metrop- 
olis. 

Most people are aware that the supreme 
législative Assembly of the Episcopal 
Ghueeh is closely copied after the Ameri- 
ean Congress. The House of Bishops is 
analogous to the Senate, and, like that 
body, sits with closed doors. Bishop Lee, 
ef Delaware, the senior bishop, presides, 
But, on account of his feebleness, he will 
be assisted by Bishop Williams, of Con- 
necticut, the next in seniority. The House 
of @leriesl and Lay Deputies corresponds 
to the House of Representatives, and, like 
it, is the popular branch of the legislature. 
3 consists of four clergymen and four lay- 
men elecied from each diocese; and, in a 
very real sense, therefore, they are repre- 
sentative of the people of the Church. It 
is In the lower house that all the important 
debates take place, and in whose doings 
the interest chiefly centers. Indeed, some 
ene bas cynically said that the bishops keep 
their proceedings secret because they are 
go uninteresting. But the House of Bish- 
ops is a power, nevertheless, for their as. 
gent is necessary for the passage of al! 

measures before they can become law. As 
Iegislative assemblies the two houses pos. 
sess eo ordinate powers, and in practice 
this arrangement’ works well, one body act- 
ingas a counterpoise to the other. 

An Episcopal Convention always brings 

together many interesting types. While 
eomparatively weak in numbers, this 
@hurch has developed largely in intellec- 
tual strength. A glarce at the bishops and 
deputies at once reveals that fact. They 
are:a brainy set of men. The lay deputies 
are many of them eminent in politics, law, 
scholarship, or business. Tue religious 
temperament does not largely predominate 
im their faces; but, on the other hand, there 
are seen in them no traces of anything 
vicious or degrading. Clearly, they are 
men of affairs, who ‘are strongly convinced 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation, 
and are glad to do something to advance its 
interests. The faces of the bishops and 
clerical deputies are also interesting. You 
seein them the record of many a theolog. 
ical struggle; the cut of a man’s face tells 
the story of his theological bias just as 
truly as the cut of his coat. And these un- 
conscious stories told by physiognomy are 
most eloquent and suggestive. As you 
walk through the streets to-day you see 
the typical High Churchman, Broad 
@barchman and Low Churchman walking 
together side by side, and it is a goodly 
sight to see the brethren thus dwelling to- 
gether in unity. Clearly, the right spirit 
prevails on the eve of the Convention. 

On the opening day, October 6tb, nearly all the 
Bishops and deputies were in the city, and those 





who were spoken to on the subject expressed 
themselves as delighted with the city and its 
good church people. There isa vigorous and 
aggressive style about the Western man that is 
not always found in the East. And this charac- 
teristi> is jast as manifest in religious as in 
secular affairs. Atan early hour the people be- 
gan to arrive at the beautiful St. James’s 
Church, where the opening service was to be 
held. Admission was by ticket only, and al- 
though 2,000 tickets were given out -that being 
the full seating capacity of the church—large 
numbers of people were eagerly clamoring for 
tickets, At half-past ten o’clock the service be- 
gan. There was a surpliced choir, but the ser- 
vice was not choral. It was rendered in a hearty 
and dignified manner that won the praise of all. 
And it became evident to the Eastern delegates 
that there was a strong and vigorous church life 
here in the West, of which the average Eastern 
man had little conception. The preacher for 
the day was Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, well known 
asa leader in the Evangelical or Low Church 
party, and one of the mcst prominent men in 
that party since the death of Bishop Mclivaine. 
His selection as the preacher of the Convention 
was highly appreciated by the old-fashioned Low 
Churchmen, who have not been so prominent 
in recent years as they once were. The Bishop 
took for his text, I Tim. iii, 15: ‘‘ The house of 
God, which is the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and the ground of the truth.” ‘* The 
Continuity of the Church,” was his topic, and 
the masterly way in whicb he handled it riveted 
the attention of the vast congregation present, 
We give the concluding portion of the sermon: 


That is a grand thought! The continuity of the 
Charch of God! Among every generation of the 
human race this Church has been winding its way, 
in unbroken line. A golden thread, that glistens in 
and glorifies the web of human history. A silver 
chain, that links every generation with th throne 
of God. A noble procession of immortal men, pass- 
ing grandly through the changes of a mortal life 
jnto eternity with God, Men of one idea, possessed 
of one great conception, pledged to one high ser- 
vice, signed and sealed for one beloved Master. 
How majestically they move through the aisles of 
the past; sometimes in mysterious silence, some- 
times am‘dst jarring elements ot thought; now, 
whilst quiet peace prevails; now, whilst war and 
tumult and persecution crowd upon the path. Con- 
tinuously they move. No alternations of joy or 
danger shake the steady ongoing. We see a martyr 
at the very gatesof Paradise. We hear a preacher 
in the streets of ancient Enos. A veteran in the 
service of God stands, with his three sons, at the 
base of Ararat, to pledge them to Messiah beside 
his altar of sacrifice, as they go forth to re-people a 
world. It is the pilgrim from Ur who, at one hun- 
dred years of a |ffe of faith, presses to his bosom the 
heir of Messianic promises. A bright-eyed youth 
drives in Pharaoli’s chariot through the streets of 
Mizraim; and while Egyptians bow before him as 
the favorite of Pharaoh, the Church knows him as 
the representative of Messiah’s line. Out of ruined 
Egpyt, amidst darkness that might be felt, whilst 
cries of desolate hearts are shaking every house- 
hold, the Church of God, saved by a great deliver- 
ance, is pressing toward freedom and Messianic 
promises, Emerging from the cloud on Sinai, one 
of the grandest forms in history descends the mount 
to join the procession—a man whose face is veiled, 
because the glory of God Is stil! Mashing on his brow, 
In his hands are tablets written by the very finger 
of the Almighty. He walks awhile amidst the 
Church; his eye, undimmed at 120 years, and his 
Datura! force in no whit abated. He leaves it; but 
leaves behind him, for al] ages that are to follow, a 
law which, for absoluteness, universality, and reach 
of its principles, has no parallel among the works of 
human lawgivers. 

There is no conceivable act of righteousness which 
is not included ia ita precepts. There is no possible 
form of sin which is not forbidden by its edicts. 

This lawgiver ascends Mount Pisgah and is lost 
to sight; but the law, which he has left, is the 
* schooimaster’ to bring a world to Christ. 

But now the mists of tradition begin to clear, and 
history takes its place. 

Fhere is a Judge within the Church who, walking 
through life without a stain, ut its end could call a 
whole nation to witness his integrity. But before 
he has passed away his aged eyes have discerned 
the ancestor of Messiah, and anointed him as the 
founder of Messiah’s line. 

There 18 a shepherd boy who exchanges a plaintive 
reed and merry harp for a scepter and a throne; 
but whose immortal songs both as shepherd and as 
king, the Church ha3 always interpreted as praises 
of Messiah: © 

There is the austere prophet who gathers Israel 
on Mount Carmel for a day of reformation, and as 
the evening shadows fall, fillsthe River Kishon with 
blood of idolatrous priests, 

This Elijah, we are taught by Christ himself, was 
the acknowledged type of the forerunner of Messiah. 

There is the prophet whose evangelical messages 
cause the narrow ways of Jerusalem to ring with 
the hopes of a Messiah. 

There is the prophet always in tears for the woes 
that are coming on his city, but who yet can see 
Messiah clearly amidst all his lamentations. 

There is a ruler of men who, though a Jew, 
governs Babylon, and holds the key to the fate of 
Chalidea. He pictures in the visions of the nizht an 
image which contains within its mysterious mem- 
bers the whole story of the future succession of 
earthly kingdoms, until the “stone cat out without 
hands” shal! fall upon them all and become the last 
great kingdom, the Church of the Messiah. And 
then, in rapid succession, there press upon our 
vision apostolic men and maftyr men, great 

teachers, master preachers, grand reformers of the 





Christian age; learned men, men who have 
measured the heavens, men who have traced the 
patoways of the stars, men who have discovered 
the laws by which the harmony of worlds is 
governed ; philosophic men, who have revealed the 
deeper mysteries of mind ; poets, historians, teach- 
ers, advocates, and defenders of the faith, who, 
golden-mouthed or silver-tongued, have wielded 
the mental forces of their age; all of them signed 
and sealed for Christ ; all of them consecrating their 
powers for Christ; all of them saved by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ; all of them trusting and re- 
joicing in their faith in Christ. They have passed 
and are passing into immortality with God. It is 
the continuous procession of the Church. 


The service ended with the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, after which the members par- 
took of a bountiful lunch in the Sunday-sehool 
rooms of the church. 

At half-past three the Convention met for 
business, the House of Bishops in Apollo Hall, 
and the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in 
Central Music Hall—all in the same building, 
The House of Bishops promptly organized by 
electing Bishop Williams to assist the vener- 
able Bishop Lee as presiding officer. The lower 
house met, and after the roll call proceeded to 
the election of a President. The Rev. Dra. Mor- 
gan Dix of New York, J. H. Elliot of Maryland, 
Charles H. Hall of Long island, and E. A. 
Bradley of Indiana. Dr. Dix was elected on the 
firat ballot, receiving 99 out of 161 clerical votes, 
and 68 out of 117 lay votes. Though he was 
the special candidate of the High Churcbmen, 
the result was generally acceptabie, and was re- 
ceived with much applause. In taking the chair 
Dr. Dix said: 


My Reverend Brethren and Gentlemen of the 
Laity :—1 suppose that all things are possible in this 
world, but there are things that I have never con- 
sidered probable, and among those is my election to 
this post. I have never deemed it among the prob- 
abilities of my life that I should be called to the po- 
sition to which you have invited and elected me. 
Under those circumstances I find myself entirely 
unable to make at this time any formal response to 
the kindness and the courtesy which I have received 
at your hauds. I should have considered it the 
hight of presumption if I had come to this place 
prepared to thank you for what you have done. I 
had hoped that the reverend and distinguished dep- 
uty from the Diocese ef Connecticut, who has with 
80 much patience, impartiality and conscientious- 
ness presided over the last two General Conven- 
tions, would still have occupied this chair. You have 
called me, however, to take his place, most unex- 
pectedly to myself, agaimt my frequent protests, 
and to my great regret. In saying this, however, 
dear brethren and friends, I desire you not to mis- 
understand me. 1am not insensible to the dignity 
and honor of the position, far less am J insensible to 
the feelings which must have actuated you to place 
me here. I consider it as the greatest honor of my 
life to have been called to preside over this assem- 
bly, and I ask your kind consideration, dear breth- 
ren. Parliamentary law is a science in itself, and 
one inexperienced and rade to such a subject must 
throw himself upon the consideration of his breth- 
ren. I shali make many mistakes. I beg you to 
consider them with leniency. The duty of a Presi- 
dent of a body like this, I suppose, may simply be 
summed up in two things: First, to endeavorto 
ascertain, if he can, the will of the body, and then 
to carry itout. That shall be my desire—to ascer- 
tain what this Convention wishes, and to carry it 
out to the best of my ability. Let me add that I 
solemnly invoke the blessing of Heaven upon the 
deliberations of this co-ordinate branch of the great 
legislature of the Church—that I ask that God may 
direct usin what we do, and in what we leave un- 
done; that what we do may be well done, and what 
we leave undone may be well left undone. In this 
spirit, dear brethren, thanking you again, I take up 
the burden which you have cast upon me, and take 
my seat as President. (Applause.) 


The usual courtesy resolution giving the privi- 
leges of the house to visitors was passed. The 
question then came up whether applause should 
be allowed. Hitherto, the Convention having 
always metin a church, applause had never been 
allowed. Now, however, it was urged that in a 
secular hall it was not only allowable, but desir- 
able. It was finally referred to the Committee 
on Rules. 

The Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, the recog- 
nized champion of Prayer Book revision, then 
arose, and offered the following : 


Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, that a 
joint committee, to consist of———Bishops on the 
part of che House of Bishops and—-——Clerical and 
Lay Deputies on the part of the House of 
Deputies be appointed, to whom shall be referred 
all memorials and resolutions presented to either 
house by individual members, or in behalf of dio- 
ceses with reference to the subject of Liturgical Re- 
vision; and it shall be the duty of said joint com- 
mittee to consider tne same, and to report (not later 
than the tenth day of the session) what action, if 
any, Ought to be taken by the General Convention 
touching the resolutions contained in the book, 
entitled : ** Notification to the Dioceses of the Al- 
terations and Additions to the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, Proposed im the General 
Convention of 1883, and to. be acted upon at the 
General Convention of 1686.” And such report shall 
be acted on by the House of Bishops; in the first 
place, and be proceeded with to a final determina- 
tion, asif the matter contained therein had origi- 
nated in that house. 


After some desultory discussion the Rev. Dr. 
Swope, who is strongly opposed to the present 








scheme of revision, offered the following amend< 
ment to Dr. Huntivgton’s resolution : 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, 
that a committee consisting of five bishops and five 
presbyters and five laymen of this Church, be ap- 
pointed, to whom the Book Annexed as modified by 
the General Convention of 1883, with all the proposed 
alterations and additions tothe Book of Common 
Prayer contained in said Book Annexed, and all 
matter heretofore presented to the General Conven- 
tion of this Church, or hereafter to be presented re- 
lating to the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, be referred to the sald commission; the 
said commission to report the results of their labors 
to the next Genera) Convention. 

Dr. Huntington’s resolution and Dr. Swope’s 
amendment were both made the order of the 
day for October 7th, at 11 a. a. 

Thursday’s session was devoted to the hearing 
of memorials and petitions and discussion on 
Dr. Huntington’s resolution. At the opening 
of the session the following, standing commit- 
tees were announced: 

On the State of the Church—The Rev. Mr. 
Beard, of Alabama, Chairman. Domestic and 
Foreign Miesionary Society—The Rev. Dr, 
Greer, of Rhode Island, Chairman. Admission 
of New Dioceses—The Rev. Dr. Hanckel, of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman. General Theological Semi- 
nary—The Rev. Dr. Farrington, of Northern 
New Jersey, Chairman. Consecration of Bish 
ops—The Rev. Dr. Scott, of Florida, Chairman. 

Amendments to the Constitution—The Rev. 
Dr. Hall, of Long Island; the Rev. Dr. Bene- 
dict, of Southern Ohio; the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of New York; the Rev. Dr. Harwood, of 
Connecticut ; the Rev. Dr. Elliott, of Maryland; 
Mr. Wilder, of Minnesota; Mr. Parker, of 
Northern New Jersey; Mr. Bennett, of Massa~ 
chusette; Mr. James M. Smitb, of Western New 
York ; Mr. McConnell, of Louisiana ; Mr. Davis, 
of Maryland ; Mr. Woolworth, of Nebraska ; Mr. 
Jackson, of Maine. 

On Canons—The Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Penn- 
sylvania; the Rev. Dr. Hodges, of Maryland; 
the Rev. Mr. Converse, of Massachusetts ; the 
Rev. Dr. Brown, of Western New York; the 
Rev. Mr. Davenport, of Springficld; the Rev. 
Dr. Harris, of Mississippi, the Rev. Dr. Bolles, 
of Ohio; Mr. Sheffy, of Virginia; Mr. Judd, of 
Chicago ; Mr. McGuffy, of Southern Ohio; Mr. 
Burgwin, of Pittsburgh, Mr. Earle, of Connecti- 
cut. 

On Expenses—Mr. Shattuck, of Massachu- 
setts, Chairman. On Unfinished Business—the 
Rev. Dr. Beatty, of Kansas, Chairman. On 
Elections—The Rev. Dr. Locke, of Chi*ago, 
Chairman. 

On the Prayer-Book—The Rev. Dr, Payne, of 
Albany ; the Rev. Dr. Adams, of Wisconsin ; the 
Rev. Dr. Stringfellow, of Alabama ; the Rev. Dr. 
Perkins, of Kentacky; the Rev. Dr. Brooks, of 
Massachusetts; the Rev. Dr. Brainard, of Cen- 
tral New York; the Rev. Dr. Battershal!, of Al- 
bany; the Rev. Dr. Hart, of Connecticut; Mr. 
Moss, of Ohio; Mr. Goldsborough, of Easton ; 
Mr. Nasb, of New York; Mr. Smith, of South 
Carolina ; Mr. Biddle, of Pennsylvania. 

On Education, under the auspices and control 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church—The Rev. 
Dr. Coit, of New Hampshire, Chairman. On 
Memorials of Deceased Members—The Rev. Mr. 
Clark, of Michigan, Chairman. On Rules of 
Order—Mr. Woolworth, of Nebraska, Chair- 
man. 

Much satisfaction was expressed with these 
committees. Dr. Dix shows himself to be a 
clear-headed, fair and judicious presiding officer, 
and his rulings dre acceptable to all. 

Memorials were then presented from the sev- 
eral dioceses, as follows: From New Jersey, for 
the restoration of the liturgical service as it 
existed in the time of King James ; from Louisi- 
ana, on Christian unity ; from Kentucky, on re- 
vision of the Prayer Book; from Indiana, on 
Christian unity ; from New York, with reference 
to the preparation of asupplement to the church 
hymnal ; from Massachusetts, relating to owner- 
ship in pews conferring no ownership in church 
buildings proper ; California, in opposition to 
the proposed changes in the Prayer Book ; North 
Carolina, relating to proposed changes in the 
Prayer Book, and reciting that no action is de- 
sirable at this Convention; New York, in oppo- 
sition to the proposed. ehanges ; New York, re- 
lating to the appointment of trustees of the 
General Seminary; New York, Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin, on revision; Pennsylvanie, on 
the establishment of courts of appeal. 

From Kentucky, recommending the establish- 
ment of a uniform judicial system for the 
Church; Springfield, so to amend the sixth 
article of the constitution as to provide for courts 
of appeal ; New Jersey, referring to alterations 
in the Prayer-Book ; North Carolina, in reference 
to courts of appeal and the trial of presbyters; 
Indiana, on Christian unity; Connecticut, re- 
lating to the registration of ‘communicants, 
baptisms,.etc.; Wisconsin, an amendment to the 
constitution.’ ‘ 

’ Resolutions were presented az follows: From 
Maryland, relating to revision of the, Prayer- 
Book ; Long Island, relating to publication of 
the canons ; Pittsburgh, with reference to voting 
on the question of alterations in the Book of 
Gommon Prayer; Pennsylvania, by the Rev. 
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John H. Hopkins, expressing a willingness to 
receive into union any congregation using 
any liturgy that ever has been used in any 
branch of th3 One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of any age. 

Dr. Huntington’s resolution was then taken 
up as the order of the day, and a very animated 
and interesting debate ensued. upon it and the 
various amendments that were offered in its 
place. The debate brought ou‘ the fact that a 
large number of the High Churchmen are very 
strongly opposed to the Book Annexed, and 
hope to postpone all action in regard to the re- 
vision of the Prayer Book until some future 
time. Dr. Swope’s amendment would have de- 
ferred action until the next convention, three 
years hence, and the appointment of a joint 
commission of the Episcopal and Anglican 
Churches would make any action impossible for 
many years to come, as Dr. Huntington clearly 
showed. At last a vote was taken and Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s resolution was adopted, which means 
that the question of revision will come before 
the present Convention for exhaustive discus- 
siou. And this is what the friends of revision 
want, 

After recess Mr. 8. Corning Judd, of Chicago, 
read the followirg resolution ; 

* Resolved, That this church in the United States 
is, by her descent from ‘ The £cclesia Anglicana,’ 
‘The Ecclesia Americana,’ and, therefore, shouid 
be called as her title, “The American Catholic 
Church.” 

The applause which followed the reading of 
the resolution showed that it had many more 
friends than a similar resolution had in the last 
Convention, That old Nestor of Protestantism, 
Judge Hugh M. Sheffey, of Virginia, at once 
sprang to his feet and entered a protest against 
expunging the word Protestant from the title of 
the Church. The Rev. Dr. Adams, of Wisconsin, 
presented the following : 


WHEREAS, The name “ Protestant Episcopal” is 
too narrow and exclusive as a designation of a 
braach (as ours is) of the **One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church” of Christ, in which we express 
our belief in solemn creed ; and 

WHEREAS, Such designation is not only thus in, 
comprehensive in its signifi » but misleading to 
the uninformed, and to that extent pernicious and 
harmful; therefore 

Resolved, AS the sense of this house, that such 
name should be expunged from the present desig- 
nation of this Church in her laws and formularies, 
and that proper legislative action should be taken 
to that end, 

Both these resolutions were placed on the 
calendar for future discussion. The House of 
Bishops announced the following as its Standing 
Committees : 

Prayer Book—Chair, Pennsylvania; Western 
New York, Georgia, New Hampshire, and Pitts- 
burgh. Amendments to Constitution—Chair, 
Rhode Island. Canons—Chair, Maine. Pas- 
toral Letter—Chair, Presiding Bishop. Religious 
Services—Chair, Assistant Bishop of New York 
and East Carolina. Domestic Missions—Chair, 
Minnesota. Foreign Missions —Chair, Ohio, 
Christian Education—Chair, Tennessee. Con- 
secration of Bishops—Cbair, Delaware. Nom- 
ination of Missionary Bishops—Chair, Massa- 
chusetts. Admission of New Dioceses—Chair, 
Arkansas. General Theological Seminary — 
Chair, Missouri. Memorials and Petitions— 
Chair, Vermont. Unfinished Business—Chair, 
Michigan. Dispatch of Business—Chair, Mis- 
souri. 

The Rev. Dr. Tatlock was re-elected Secretary 
of the House of Bishops, 

A member from Indiana introduced a resolu- 
tion which provided for the appointment of 
colored bishops by the House of Bishops, who 
should exercise jurisdiction over colored 
churches. The House was evidently not yet 
ready to discuss this burning question, and after 

& good deal of desultory talk it was referred to 
the Committee on Canons. It was decided to 
hold the sessions from 9 a. M. to 5p. M., with a 
recess of an houranda half for lunch, Thus 
far the Convention shows a commendable desire 
to get to work, and although it is not expected 
to hold evening sessions, it is hoped that the 
Convention will finally adjourn in about three 
weeks. Central Music Hall proves to be a com- 
modious place of meeting, and the members ap- 
pear to enjoy the greater freedom of action 
which is possible to them in a secular building. 
Chicago is a very busy city, and has little time 
for meetings; but the galleries have been 
well filled with spectators, largely women, how- 
ever. The private boxes on the floor of the hal; 
are reserved for the families of the bishops, and 
it is noticed that the bishops themeelves escape 
whenever they can, from their ‘secret star 
Chamber,” as the reporters call it, and come 
down to listen to the debates of the popular as- 
sembly, 

Little more than routine business was done at 
this morning’s session of Friday, as the two 
houses were soon to come together and sit as the 
Board of Missions. The lower house has de- 
cided to open its sessions with morning service 
in the hall, and on Friday morning enacted a 
rule that no applause should be allowed in the 
proceedings. An Episcopalian carries his churchly 
ideas with him wherever he goes. A number of 
memorials in regard to the question of marriage 





and divorce, the revision of the Prayer Book, the 
promotion of Christian Unity, and other practi- 
cal matters were presented from a number 
of dioceses, and were referred to the 
appropriate committees. A message was 
received from the House of Bishops saying that 
it concurred in the House resolution of Thurs- 
day asking for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to consider all questions relating to the 
revision of the Prayer Book and report on 
the same during the present session. This 
pleased the friends of Prayer Book revision, 
who desire to discuss and if possible settle this 
great question atonce. The joint committee 
was at once appointed, and some tangible re- 
sults may soon be expected. At about eleven 
o'clock the two houses organized as the Board 
of Missions, the venerable presiding Bishop Lee, 
of Delaware, being in the chair. The Rev. Dr. 
Langford, the general secretary, read the trien- 
nial report of the Board, which clearly and for- 
cibly presented the great facts and needs of the 
missionary work of the Church. It showed that 
a great deal has been done ; but it is very appar- 
ent that a great deal more could be done; and 
while the report was encouraging, it was no, 
calculated to lull the Church into inaction, Bishop 
Bedell then read the report of the missionary 
work in Japan. A great opportunity is open 
to Christian effort in that country the people 
are not only not opposed to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, but exger to welcome 
it. Christian training colleges can be estab- 
lished, and other agencies for the moral eleva- 
tion of the people. And yet to-day the united 
missions of the Church of England, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church are small and 
almost insignificant. The report concludes with 
an appeal to the Church to do something to 
meet the spiritual needs of this great and noble 
people. 


By Telegraph to The Independent, 
Cuicaao, October 11th, 1886, 

The addresses of the missionary Bishops be- 
fore the Board of Missions on Friday and Satur- 
day, were listened to with eager attention, not 
only by the two houses of a convention, but by 
a large number cf spectators, who filled every 
part of the hall. A few carpers ask why such a 
waste of the valuable time of the Convention, 
but the great majority of the deputies believe 
that it is time well spent, and, after all, the ac- 
tivities of a Church should not be expended so 
much in the making of laws as in the carrying 
out of the great law of love to God and man, 
These missionary bishops are plainly not prelates 
but chief pastors ; chief because they consider it 
their duty and their privilege to do all the hard- 
est work themselves. It ia not only a gracious 
act for the Episcopal Church to bring these 
men forward at her General Convention, and 
show them to the world, but it is a politic act as 
well. The world will respect her more when it 
knows that she has such men. 

Bishop Tuttle spoke in a tone of lofty enthu- 
siasm, righteous indignation, The enthusiasm 
was inspired by his belief that the Gospel will 
yet triumph in Utah. His indignation was 
roused by the unholy and corrupt domination of 
Mormonism in that great territory. His im- 
passioned speech elicited an outburst of applause, 
Bishop Hare aroused the interest of all by his 
plea for the Indian. 

Bishops Elliott and Garrett, of Western and 
Northern Texas spoke eloquently of the 
needs of that territtoy. Bishop Brewer, of 
Montana, told how much the Church might do 
in his great jurisdiction. 

The other bishops who spoke were Morris, of 
Oregon; Paddock, of Washington Territory; 
Whittaker, late of Nevada; Pierce, of Arkansas; 
Spaulding, of Colorado; Dunlap, of New Mexico ; 
Walker, of North Dakota ; and Boone, of Shang- 
hai, China. The report of the colored bishop, 
Holly, of Hayti, was read for him in his absence, 

The general impression gathered from all 
these addresses is that while the missionaries 
are faithful and the work is successful, the Epis- 
copal Church does not, on the whole, rise to the 
full measure. 

Of its duty in this matter, Bishop Morris 
showed how far the other Protestant bodies and 
the Roman Catholics have outstripped the Epis- 
copaliansin Oregon. Others might have told 
the same story, as one of the most eminent cleri- 
cal deputies inthe Convention said, nothing 
could better illustrate the absurdity of the move- 
ment to change the name of the Church than 
this fact. If we want to be known as the Ameri- 
can Church, let us try to equal, at least, if not 
surpass the splendid missionary record of the 
churches around us. Another fact brought out is, 
that Christian education lies at the root of the 
missionary question, and the strongest appeals of 
the bishops were for money to build schools. 

There was a short business session of the Con- 
vention on Saturday before the board of Mis- 
sions convened. Telegrams from the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of New Jersey and 
Massachusetts were received, asking the Conven- 
tion to discontinue the use of fermented wine 
jn the Holy Communion, It is unlikely that any 
action will be taken on this matter. A large 
number of memorials were presented from 





various dioceses, and a resolution from Central 


Pennsylvania was read, asking the Canvention 
to memorialize the President of the United States 
in regard to the propriety of having Thanksgiv- 
ing Day earlier, as provided forin the Episcopal 
prayer book, 

At this point the Rev. Mr. Spaulding, of Cali_ 
fornia, rose to a question of privilege. He called 
attention to the fact that a local morning paper 
contained an interview which was, inhis opinion, 
® gross breach of the privileges of the house, 
Dr. Huntington arose and called upon the Presi- 
dent to declare Mr. Spaulding out of order, 
on the ground that no deputy is to be held re- 
sponsible on the floor of the house for what may 
or may not appear in the daily papers. The 
President decided in Dr. Huntington’s favor. 
(Great applause.] From this incident it is 
argued that the debate on the revision question 
will be very bitter. 

The House of Bishops announced that it ap- 
pointed the bishops of Connecticut, Albany, 
Southern Obio, North Carolina, and the Assistant 
Bishop of New York on the joint Liturgical 
Committee. The clerical and Jay members are 
the Rev. Drs. Huntington, of New York; Egar, 
of Central New York; Gold, of Chicago; Hale, 
of Iowa; Aart, of Connectisut, and Messrs, 
Judge Sheffer, of Virginia ; Nash, of New York; 
Shattuck, of Massachusetts; Gilbert, of Long 
Island, and Packard, of Maryland. At one 
o'clock the Convention adjourned, 

On Sunday nearly every Episcopal pulpit in 
Chicago and the suburbs was filled by a visiting 
clergyman. The Rev. Philips Brooks, Dr. Court- 
ney and Father Osborn preached to large con- 
gregations of young men, The subject assigned’ 
to allthe preachers was missions, and in the 
evening an interesting missionary meeting was 
held in St. James Church. A few of the clerical 
and lay deputies did their share in promoting 
Christian unity by going to hear some well- 
known non-Episcopal preachers, but strict 
churchmen did not look upon this with favor. 

Thus far the following indications about the 
probable action of the Convention may be gath- 
ered. Theattempt to change the name of the 
Church will fail, but by a smaller majority than 
before. The movement in favor of Christian 


unity will also fail, because the Convention will 
be unwilling to concede enough to the other 
churches, The book annexed, as it stands, will 
not meet the approval ot the Convention, 
although something looking to revieion in the 
future may be done, and some further relaxation 
in the use of the present book may be granted 
on all these questions, The discussion will be 
very warm. 

A stort business meeting of the Convention 
was held this morning, at which a number of 
memorials and resolutions were presented and 
referred to the appropriate committee, There 
was a sbort discussion on the advisability of al- 
lowing the standing committees of the lower 
house to sit with similar committees of the upper 
house, At eleven o'clock the two houses sat as 
the Board of Missions. Bishop Dudley spoke of 
the work among the colored people of the South. 
He is opposed to a separate Church organization 
for the colored race. Bishop Peterkin and other 
speakers followed, and their speeches were 
listened to with much attention by a large num- 
ber of spectators, 
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Tne meeting at Des Moines was a grand 
success. It was a blessed victory of the 
spirit of peace and good will. It settles 
that there is to be no division either in the 
Congregational churches or in the Board. 
Nobody is to go out, and nobody is to be 
driven out. Despite any hasty words that 
have been uttered in a moment of heat, 
the Christian brethren will stand side by 
side, heart to heart, loving the kingdom of 
God more than they care for their petty 
quarrels and speculations. They will not 
consent to let speculations separate them 
from one another in the work of Christ. 

Taere were seventy corporate members 
present and voting. Two-thirds of them 
were distinctly and clearly opposed to the 
sending of missionaries abroad who cherish 
the theory of a future probation for the 
heathen who do not hear of Christ. They 
did no more then than was right for them 
to do in directing the Prudential Commit- 
tee not to send those who proclaim any en- 
thusiasm for such a faith. We do not be- 
heve that such a man would be likely to be 
a useful missionary. We do not want any 
men in the foreign field that have .time to 
ride that hobby. The theory seems to us 
lacking in scriptural authority and in spir- 
itual power. 

The most important conclusion reached 
was the favorable reference to the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the suggestion that in 
cases of theological difficulty the Commit. 
tee should not take upon itself to settle the 
qualifications of candidates, but should 
refer these cases to councils which they 
shall call, .This, it will be seen, as Presi- 

dent Hopkins said, mats the Prudential 
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prudential, and not theological. This is a 
practical solution. It meets the case. It 
relieves every difficulty. It had the hearty 
support not only of President Hopkins and 
President Dwight, and President Chapin 
and President Fairchild and Dr. Dexter, 
btit there was not a voice raised against it, 
The vote was absolutely inanimous. Stich 
an agreement was nothing less than glori- 
ous. The Spirit of God was in it. Still 
better, the magnificent debate, earnest as 
it was, angered nobody. The minority felt 
that they had had full freedom. They hed 
been allowed to say theirsay. If they were 
beaten on one vote they were fairly beaten. 
When their wish was granted as to councils 
of reference they were satisfied. Both 
sides shook hands and both were pleased 
with the result. Best of all was the delight- 
ful feeling of fellowship avd brotherly love 
that would not think of division. The 
brethren of all views are knit closer to- 
gether by the result of the discussion. 

We do not care to discuss the removal 
of Professor Smyth from the Prudential 
Committee, Neither he, nor his brother, 
nor any one of his ftiends took it hardly. 
Never was action; on its fate so severe a 
rebuke, accepted with less resentment. 
The great joy that men could stand together 
in the service of the Board seemed to 
swallow up the pain of any untoward 
incident. 

We cannot stop without a word as to tbe 
most magnificent figure in the meeting, that 
of Mark Hopkins. At the age of eighty- 
four he presided with wisdom and force. 
The speech with which he pressed and car- 
ried unanimously the great decision of 
the meeting imposed instant conviction. 
Seldom has a finer instance been seen of 
the power of a great character dominating 
an occasion. Another inatance was when, 
at the end of the long discussion, the vote 
was to be taken. The feeling was high. 
On both sides the cry was raised that the 
names be called, and that each man ans ver 
aye or noto his name, There was a feel- 
ing just a little vicious in the demand. 
Each side wanted the other to be put on 
record, and the desite seemed universal. 
Toen Mark Hopkins rose and said that he 
was opposed to that method of taking the 
vote. He should refuse himself to answer 
to such a roll-call, and he hoped it would 
not be pressed. Every one instantly saw 
that the voice came from a higher plane 
of prudence and Christian love, and the 
proposition was immediately dropped. 
The vote was called. There was a 
murmur of ayes, and then a murmur of 
noes. “The ayes seem to have it,” suid 
the venerable moderator; and that was the 
vote on the greatest debate the American 
Bard has seen since slavery was the ques- 
tion, and debate waxed hot, and prayer was 
called for, and Leonard Bacon thundered 
out his objection that this was no time fot 
prayer but for decision. 


YE ARE IDLE, YE ARE IDLE. 


Ir 18 to be feared that Christian service, 
according to the law of hap-hazard, is the 
prevalent type in our churches, By this 
we mean that comparatively few Christians 
have a formulated plan of service. Upon 
the whole, they are willing to serve the 
Lord; well, yes, we will allow this as a 
liberal estimate of the general intention of 
the average Christian; but upon the whole 
they are doing little or no definite and con- 
tinuous service. Beyond coming to church 
on the Sabbath, and occasionally attending 
the weekly prayer meeting (which can 
hardly be called service in the sense of 
work), the bulk of Christians are idle. We 
say this advisedly, making due allowance 
for those faithful ones who are Sabbath- 
school workers, aud those Christian women 
(Gcd bless them!) whoare keepers at home, 
giving true heart and hand and soul to the 
training of their children, and making 
their homes a place of rest and delight for 
their husbands, 

It may be objected that, even with these 
exceptions, the above statement is too 
general and sweeping. Well then, we will 
be specific. Our statement is that many, 
if not the bulk of Coristians are either idle 
or their work is done by the rue of bap- 
hazard. We write from large and long- 
continued observation. Let -us-give two. 
itustrations. Ip one of the largest churches 
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in this tetropolitan district, on a recent 
Sabbath (since vacation), when the church 
was crowded with a Sabbath morning 
audience, fully three-fourths of them pro- 
fessing Christians and churchmembers, 
the following facts were developed. Before 
the sermon the pastor noted that, in a mis- 
sion school of the church, in which there 
were a thousand children, there was urgent 
need for at least twenty additional teachers, 
and he made an appeal for volunteers, say- 
ing that if there were those present who 
could not give themselves permanently to 
the work, it would be a great help if they 
would go for one or two Sabbaths, until 
permanent teachers could be procured. 
Then followed the sermon, which was one 
urging.to definite service. Well, what was 
the result of that appeal? Not one Chris- 
tian responded. And yet to the certain 
koowledge of the pastor there were not 1: s8 
than three hundred Christians present, not 
engaged in Sabbath-school work or any 
other definite service, who might have gone 
at least for one Sunday, if not permanently. 
The pastor mentioned the sad and shameful 
lack of response to a number of his breth- 
ren who were present on that Sabbath, and 
who ate not Sunday-school teachers, and 
who, so far as he knows, afe not engaged 
in any definite Christian service on the Sab- 
bath day. With one accord they all excused 
themselves on the ground that they sup- 
posed that there would be so many volun- 
teers that there would be no need for them 
to go. So.thought the whole three hun- 
dred, evidently; or else they did not think 
or care about the matter at all. Now we 
maintain that if these three hundred Cariz- 
tians had any definite purpose to serve the 
Lord, not to say plan, they would have, at 
least as many as twenty of them, been 
ready to fill such a breach in the ranks of 
service as was opened before them. 


Take another case: conversing recently 
with a number of his brethren whom he 
‘* met by chance,” a pastor was urging the 
great need of personal work on the part of 
the churchmembers to follow up and make 
efficient the preaching services, A good 
brother asked: ‘* What would you have us 
do? Ithink Iam ready to do any kind of 
work that Iam fitted for.” To which the 
pastor replied: ‘Perhaps you are already 
doing all you can. Will you tell us 
what your plan of work is, and what 
you do from day to day, for instance, in 
the way of winning souls?” ‘Oh! I don’t 
know that I have any plan about it. I just 
do what comes to hand to do from day to 
day.” ‘* Very good,” said the pastor, ‘if 
you do whatsoever cumes to hand to do, that 
is doing a good deal; but the Scriptural in- 
junction is ‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do.’ But suppose you tell us how many 
unconverted men of your acquaintance 
you have tried by direct means and of set 
purpose to influence toward Christ during 
the past year?” ‘* Well, I try to live before 
all men in such a way tbat they will have 
no occasion to stumble over me.” ‘Very 
good indeed; but that is negative testimony 
and not direct service. Have you person- 
ally spoken to one soul during the summer 
about bis salvation?” ‘‘ Well, no; I can’t 
say that [ have.” ‘*How many families 
live on the same block of houses with your- 
self?’ ‘‘ One hundred, perbaps.” ‘* How 
many of them do you know?” ‘ Not more 
than three.” ‘* Do you know whether they 
all go to church?” ‘I certainly know that 
very many of them do not.” ‘‘ Have you 
ever, during the past year, tried by per- 
sonal iavitation or otherwise to get 
them to go with you to the house of 
Goa?” “No. I am not acquainted 
with them.” ‘And therefore you are 
willing to leave them to carelessness, sin, 
and possibly the loss of their souls, and 
would count that a sufficient reason to give 
to the Master in the Day of Judgment for 
not speaking to them.” Now the fact is, 
this good brother is a fluent and easy 
talker; so far as I know, a consistent 
Christian in his personal tife; an energetic 
business man, whose affairs are well in 
hand and managed systematically. More 
than that; he really wants to be useful. 
The whole trouble is that he has never 
maids a plan, or formulated to himself any 
method of service. He is trying to serve the 
Lord at hap-hazard. He would be a bank- 
Tupt in two years if-be anes himself {9 
the same way. 





Our Master has by parable appointed to 
every one of bis servants ‘‘ his work,” 
and commanded us to be faithful, and 
watch till he come. It is our duty to find 
out what our work in the vineyard is, and 
then do it systematically and persistently. 
Brother, sister, what is your work? Have 
you found it out? Have you planned it? 
And are you doing it with your might? Or 
are you idie and unfaithful and at best serv- 
ing the Lord by the rule of hap-hazard? 


_ 


THF AFFLICTIONS OF THE 
RIGHTEOUS, 


Many are the afflictions of the righteous; 
but the Lord delivereth him out of them 
all. He keepeth all his bones; not one of 
them is broken. The righteous cry and the 
Lord heareth, and delivereth them out of 
all their troubles. Before I was afflicted I 
went asifay; but now have I kept thy 
word. It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes. I 
know, O Lord, that thy judgments are 
right, and that thou in faithfulness hast 
afflicted me. 

In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
the Angel ot his presence saved them; in 
his love and in his pity he redeemed them; 
and he bore them and carried them all the 
days of old. For the Lord will not cast 
off forever; but though he cause grief, yet 
will he have compassion according to the 
multitude of his mercies. For he doth not 
afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men. Behold I have refined thee, but not 
with silver; I have chosen thee in the fur- 
nace of afil.ction, As many as I love, I re- 
buke and chasten. 





My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations [trials]; know- 
ing that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her per- 
fect work, that ye may be perfect and en- 
tire, wanting nothing. Take, my brethren, 
the prophets, who have spoken in the name 
of the Lord, fur an example of suffering 
affliction and of patience. Behold, we 
count them happy which endure. Ye have 
heard, my brethren, of the patience of Job, 
and have seen the end of the Lord, that the 
Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. 
Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion [trial]; for when he is tried he shall 
receive the crown of life which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him. 
Wherein [the salvation ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time] ye greatly rejoice, 
though now for aseason, if need be, ye 
are in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions [trials], that the trial of your fuith, 
being much more precious than of gold, 
that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, 
might be found unto praise and honor and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Corist. 

And ye have forgotten the exhortation 
which speaketh unto you as unto children: 
My son, despise not thou the chastening of 
the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked 
of him; for whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons; for 
what son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not? But if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bas- 
tards, and not sons. Furthermore, we have 
had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, 
and we gave them reverence; shall we not 
much rather be in subjection unto the Fa- 
ther of Spirits, and live? For they verily 


for a few days chastened us after their own. 


plearure; but he for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of his holiness. Now 
no chasteniog for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
nghteousness unto them which are exer- 
cised thereby. 

For our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eteraal weight of glory; while 
we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal; 
but the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal. For we know that, if our ear-bly 
house of this taberaacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 


Although the-fig-tree shall not blossom, 


neither sball fruit be in the vin2s; the labo? 
of the olive shall fail, and the delds shall 
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yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herds 
in the stalls; yet will I rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of mysalvation. And 
we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called accordiug to his purpose. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God; and 
if children, then heirs—heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we 
suffer with him, that we may be also glori 
fied together. For I reckon that the suf- 
ferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us. 

We need not say to our readers that the 
above paragraphs consist entirely of Scrip- 
tural selections, relating to the ‘trials and 
afflictions which fall to the lot of God’s 
people in this life. They constitute a por- 
tion of what the Bible says on this subject. 
Tuese trials and afflictions are among the 
‘all things” that ‘‘ work together for good 
to them that love God.” They are, in their 
place and season, the best things that 
could happen. Though not for the pres- 
ent ceeming to be joyous, but rather griev- 
ous to our natural sensibilities, they after- 
ward yield ‘‘the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness to them which are exercised thereby.” 
Tuey are designed to make us ‘ pariakers” 
of God’s ‘‘ holiness,” and are, hence, very 
properly designated as ‘blessings in dis- 
guise.” Paternal discipline, ministered in 
love, is, in respect to the spiritual children 
of God, the Bible theory of sfilictive provi- 
dence, no matter what may be the form or 
severity of the affliction, or by what agency 
God does the work. He knows best what 
is for their best good, and never takes from 
them an earth!y good, except in love, and 
never without giving far more than he 
takes. 


“NEGRO CHEEK.” 


Ir seems almost incredible, but we fear it 
is only too true, that two colored men and 
three colored girls have had the assurance 
to apply for admission to Chattanooga 
University, the new institution opened last 
month under the auspices of the Freedman’s 
Aid Suciety of the Methodist Episcopa) 
Church. The two men,it seems, are residents 
of Cnattanooga and members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Caurch,one being an exhorter, 
the other a steward. In their written appli- 
cation for admission, both say they desire 
‘*a higher and more complete course of in- 
struction” than they have been able to ob- 
tain, and the opening of the University 
seems to offer the desired opportunity. 

These young men may not bave known 
that they were doing ‘‘a very unkind and 
unjust” thing in making such an applica- 
tiun, but that does not alter the fact that 
their application caused much embarrass- 
ment to the Faculty. A Chattanooga paper 
says itis acase of ** Negro cheek.” These 

men ‘‘ want to miugle with the white peo- 
pie”! It is, of course, as that organ of 
Opinion well says, an ‘‘insane desire.” 
But what they call a “laudable ambition” 
is not to be gratified in Chattanooga Uni- 
versity. That appears to be settled. 

They were met by the Dean, who told 
them that if they were admitted they would 
empty the building in two days. ‘ You 
boys,” he said, ‘‘ have the best opportunity 
of your lives to show a good Caristian spir- 
it, Just withdraw your applications and 
save the school from trouble. If we admit 
you it will ruin tne institution in the South; 
if we reject you it will raise a howl in the 
North.” But the “impudent Negroes” 
refused to *‘show a Christian spirit,” and 
80 they had to be shown the door. 

When will Negroes learn their place? 
These misguided young men know well 
enough that there are institutions where 
they can study without danger of contami- 
nating white students. They know that 
Chattanooga University was buiit for the 
“struggling whites,” and if they could not 
afford to leave their homes to study ina 
Negro school, why should they bave an 
education at all? Are they better than: 
their fathers? Let them remember that 
they are black, and be modest. 

We are aware that their friends might 
Plead that they are members of the Metho- 
dist Spiscopal Church, and that the last 
General Conference declared thst ‘no stu-. 

dent shall be excluded from any school un- 








der the supervision of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, because of race or color”— 
but what of that? They may also say, just 
as the applicants said to the Dean of the 
Faculty: ‘‘This is a school under the di- 
rection of the Freedman’s Aid Society "— 
but what of that? They may even contend 
that it is contrary to the spirit of Christ to 
turn away, simply becanse they are black, 
young men who apply in his name for in- 
struction—but what of that? What signif- 
icance have any considerations, however 
important, however sacred, when the ques- 
tion of caste presents itself? When Caste 
comes in Christ goes out. Were not black 
men asked to stay away from the Northern 
Methodist Church in Birmingham, Alaba- 
ma? 

What is the matter with the Negroes in 
the South that they are so slow to learn 
that if they want to stay in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church they must keep their 
place? Have they forg>tten all they 
learned when they were slaves about in- 
truding on the white man? If they have, 
the Northern Methodists in the South will 
teach it to them again. 





THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS. 


Tue anarchists are balf right in saying 
that anarchism was on trial at Chicago, and 
not the men charged with murder. The 
major charge carries the minor with it. 
Anarchism is treason,to human society, and 
the seven men were guilty of murder on 
the general principle laid down by the 
judge that they were engaged in the con- 
spiracy which had that result for its conse- 
quence, 

But the vindication of the murdered 
officers is not what makes the case memora- 
able. It is that anarchism was on trial 
before a democratic tridunal and the ques- 
tion was to be settled what American de- 
mocracy would do with it. 

The American citizen is characteristically 
a mild mannered man. He bears long and 
bears much. He submits to impositions 
and he permits things to go on around him 
which it might be better to have snuffed 
out at once. But when the issue is made 
he is stera and short. 

Toe public administration of the law is 
like the people. It gives the criminal in 
court a large liberty,and makes it sometimes 
too hard to convict him. It hears him with 
patient good-nature. It allows bim to 
come into court at the head of a procession 
and sit in a dock full of flowers; but, after 
all, an American court is a hard path for 
the criminal to travel, and all the harder 
when a momentous case is upto etir the 
conscience and pubtic feeling of the jury. 

The American people did not save the 
country in the War to give it away now to 
the anarchist, nor to allow the social system 
ot law and order they fought for to be ren. 
dered worthless by these hairbrained an- 
archic conspirators. The experience of our 
War showed that «a democracy will go far - 
ther toward the bitter end in fighting for 
its national existence thao any other peo- 
ple, and these Chicago trials show that 
democratic courts can be relied on to meet 
attacks on the civil system with the stern- 
est possible justice, 

In the last generation the great example 
that waa relied on to point all discourses on 
the duty of the ci'izen to suoport the law, 
was the French Revolution, It was an 
effective lesson which has grown stale in 
use, and lies now too far away from the 
age we live in. But something like it is 
springing up in the bosom of American 
society, to point the same lesson, and to 
teach every citizen that what he has to rely 
on for his personal security, as the basis 
for his business to go on, for his home-life 
to rest on, for his protection against vio- 
lence andin the use and enjoyment of his 
ow2, is civil law and the social order which 
results from it. 

American society has a direct interest in 
the conviction of Parsons, Schwab, Spies, 
and the rest, because if it cannot suppress, 
them, it must be suppressed by them. 

Human society is an artificial product. 
Men come together in it on a basis of mu- 
tual concessions and mutual understandings 
which give them enormous advantages in 
dealing with each other, in developing their 

own powers, and in getting the good of 
life. It is not a state of nature, but of 
civilized aesociation. Men cannot live init 





on a code formed every man for himself of 
what they fancy to be their natural rights, 
but only on the basis of the civil law as law- 
fully framed,lawfully imposed and lawfully 
executed. If people value their notions of 
‘* private rights” and ‘‘ rights of nature” so 
high as to set them above the common law, 
they must take themselves off into some 
state of nature, into the woods or the wil- 
derness, and have their natural freedom out 
by themselves and for themselves. 

If the anarchist does not like human so, 
ciety let him leave it. Those who do like 
it and are content to be citizens will submit 
to its laws, and under the law will take all 
due steps for the reform of the law, 





A STEP FORWARD IN NEW JER- 


Tue Republican Party of New Jersey 
has spoken officially on the liquor question, 
for the first time, we believe, in its history. 
The anti-saloon movement which was be- 
gun last May was entirely within the lines 
of the party, but did not assume to speak 
for it. It simply proposed a line of action 
designed to induce the party as a party to 
agree to submit the question to the people. 
The rerult is seen in the twelfth plank 
adopted by the Republican State Conven- 
tion at Trenton last week, as follows: 

‘*The Republican Party had its foundation in 

the belief in the virtue and intelligence of 
the people; it has always held with its great 
leader, Abraham Lincoln, that this is a‘ gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people’; we therefore d:clare that the Re- 
publican Party of New Jersey is in favor of the 
submission of the question of the regulation, 
control, or prohibition of the liquor traffic to 
the votes of the people at elections specially pro- 
vided for this purpore.” 
This resolution isa modification of one 
which the Anti-Saloon Republican Commit- 
tee formulated the night before the Con- 
vention: 

‘The Republican Party had its foundation in 
the belief in the virtue and intelligence of the 
people ; it has always held with its great leader, 
Abraham Lincoln, that this is ‘a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people’; and recognizing the fact that re- 
striction or prohibition of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors is necessary to the social and 
moral welfare and material prosperity of the 
people ; we therefore declare that the Republi- 
can Party in New Jersey is in favor of the sub 
mission of this question to the popular vote, at 
elections specially provided for this purpose, 
either in the form of Iccal option or a constitu- 
tional amendment.” 

The resolution presented by the Newark 
delegation as their ultimatum was as fol- 
lows: 

‘With reference to the question of prohibition, 
experience shows that in the states where it has 
been tried, it has invited illicit selling, while it 
has deprived the community of a geueral rev- 
enue, A judiciously regulated excise system 
under proper legislative restrictions, with the 
enforcement of existing laws, is feamble and 
will meet the demand of a healthy public senti- 
ment.” 

Another resolution proposed the submis- 
sion of the question of the “ permission or 
restriction’ of the liquor traffic to the peo. 
pie. 

Each of these resolutions had its support- 
ers in the Committee on Resolutions, the 
result being the adoption of the anti-saloon 
resolution in a modified form. The anti- 
saloon party had a hard fight, but it won 
what is really a great victory in a state 
noted for its conservatism, and for the large 
saloon and brewery interests in its Northern 
counties, 

The Republican Party has declared (1) 
that it is the right of the people to regulate, 
control, or prohibit the liquor traffic; and 
(2) that this right must be made over to 
them by appropriate legislation. This is 
the core of the prohibition question, and 
the Republican Party in New Jersey is 
pledged to submit a local option or pro. 
bibitory measure to the people. It is now 
the duty of its friends to see that this 
pledge is kept. 

The nominee for governor, Benjamin F. 
Howey, is himself a good temperance 
plank. His record, both public and private, 
is sound and consistent. He is a total ab. 
stainer, and believes fully in the principle 
of submitting the question of saloon or no 
saloon to the vote of the pe2ple. His 
nomination gives decided strength to the 





anti-saloon movement, . . ee 


We had hoped that the Republican nomi- 
nation would be given to General Fisk, the 
standard bearer of the third Party. But 
the platform of that party gave so much 
offense to temperance R publicans that 
they concluded to find a candidate in the'r 
own party, In;nominating Mr. Howey they 
have chosen a strung, clean, pure man, 
a man of the people, of good sturdy 
common sense, and of good record in pub- 
lic office. There seems to be g»0d reason 
for believing that he will be the next gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 


Editorial Hotes. 

We publish this week an edition of forty 
pages. We do this that our readers may have 
the fullest possible report of the meeting of the 
American Board, and a complete summary of 
the proceedings of the Episcopal General Con- 
vention up to the time of our going to press, 
More than ten pages are devoted to these most 
important religious gatherings, It goes without 
saying that we have spared neither labor nor 
money to make our reports the best that can be 
had. It will be noticed that the other depart- 
ments of the paper are not neglected, The 
contributions are of more than usual interest, 
Cardinal Gibbons’s brief article cannot fail to 
attract wide attention among both Protestants 
and Catholics, as coming from the highest 
Catholic dignitary in this country, Of the 
oiher articles, it is enough to say that they are 
by United States Minister Cox, Grace Green- 
wood, Alfred Ayres, Dr, Pentecost, Dr. Bowne, 
Dr, Stockbridge, Dr. Talmage and others, Our 
readers, we trust, will not be confused by the 
numbering of the pages. We had intended, at 
first, to issue but thirty-six pages; but the 
amount of matter received compelled the addi- 
tion of four more, after a part of the paper, con- 
taining the last ten pages, had gone to press, 
We shall publish an extra number of pages again 
next week, in order to continue our report of 
the proceedings of the Episcopal General Con- 
vention, 








“Heip me! Do something for me! Relieve 
my fears! Give me hope! Take off this bur- 
den from my soul! Put me into relations of in- 
tercourse and harmony with God! Let me be 
at peace with him, and ob! let him not make 
me the object of his just and holy anger! Give 
me @ Saviour through whom all my sins may be 
forgiven! God be merciful to me a sinner!” 
The substance of this prayer has existed in mil- 
hons of hearts, and been uttered by millions of 
lips. It is the natural prayer of a sinner writh- 
ing under the self-accusing consciousness of sin, 
and filled with alarm in respect to his own 
safety. That man wants help, and he knows it 
and feels it, The publican, standing afar off, 
smiting upon his breast and saying, ‘‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner!” is the picture which 
Jesus himself drew of such a man, The Jews, 
on the day of Pentecost, when they sav that 
‘“with wicked hands" they had “ crucified and 
slain” Jesus Christ, “were pricked in their 
heart,” and cried out; ‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” The Philippian jailer, sud- 
denly smitten with a deep and overwhviming 
sense Of sin, in an instant said to Paul and 
Silas: ‘Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 
David, being convicted of the double guilt of 
adultery and murder, exclaimea; *‘ Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to thy loving kind- 
ness; accordiog to the multicude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions!” The dis- 
tressing thoughts of which sinvers are conscious 
when they come to themselves and see them, 
selves as they are in the sight of God, are not 
the peculiarity of any particular class of minds, 
They mark all men when the sense of sin comes 
home to the soul as a felt reality, ‘Help me!” 
is the prayer of the race in the presence of this 
sense, Men naturally know too much not to 
make the prayer in such circumstances, and not 
enough to solve the problem which sin raises, 
especially when they add thereto the questions 
that death forces upon them, 





Gop, iu responding to this prayer, as he does 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, preseuts to man- 
kind not simply a system of spiritual ethics for 
the enlightenment of the conscience and the 
regulation of conduct, but a living and con- 
scious Saviour in the person of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and in the offices, powers and affections 
assigned to this Saviour—the plan of human sal- 
vation. This is God’s so'ution of the sinner’s 
problem, and this is his way of hearing the sin- 
ner’s prayer. There is no other way known 
among men whereby sinners can be saved. 
Jesus himself said,-in-the deys of his flesh, that 
he came to seek and to save that which was lost, 
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som for sinners, He preached himself to men 
as a Saviour, and invited sinners to seek in him 
and through him the salvation they neeaed. He 
assumed his own infinite competency to do for 
sinners what they could not do for themselves, 
and what God only could do for them and would 
do through him, He could pardon sin, and re- 
store the sinner to the forfeited favor of God. 
The apostles, after Christ had ascended into 
Heaven, preached him—not a doctrine, not a 
mere scheme of ideas, but Jesus Christ himself— 
as “‘the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.” Paul told the Philippian 
jailer to “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
following the direction with the promise of sal- 
vation in the event of his compliance therewith. 
“* This is a faithful saying,” says this same Paul, 

“and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 

Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
This is the one errand that brought him into 
our world. This is the one end for which he 
died on the cross. He was for this purpose, as 
the Captain of our salvation, made perfect 
through sufferings. He bore our sins in his own 

body on the tree. He invites ua to come to him 

that we may be saved, and assures us that if we 

do, we will be saved. In a word, the remedial 

and reiemptive agency that the world needs is 

found in Christ and in his work, as God’s re- 

sponse to the world’s prayer for help. God in 

Christ says: ‘‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, 

they shall be as white as snow: though they be 

red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” He is 

‘*able also to save them unto the uttermost that 

come uuto God by him.” Go, sinner, and tell 

Christ the story of your guilt, your penitence 

and your faith, and he will tell you the story of 

his grace and love, Believing in him, you will 

have no occasion to be afraid of God, or afraid 

of Hell. God will not impute your trespasses 

to you, but will pardon them all. 

Tue Diocesan Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churcb, recently held in this city, 
adopted a resolution asking the General Con- 
vention of the same Church to petition the leg- 
islature of this state to enact a marriage license 
law similar to that now operating in Pennsylva- 
nia, Such a law provides that before parties 
shall be deemed lawfully married, a proper li- 
cense or permit shall be granted to this effect, 
It proceeds upon the assumption that, although 
marriage is a private contract between the im- 
mediate parties, it, nevertheless, so affects the 
interests of society that law may properly regu- 
late its inception and consummation, as well as 
fix ite permanence when once entered into, and 
the conditions upon which it may be dissolved, 
We have no doubt that this is a correct assump- 
tion, The special object of a marriage license 
law ie, as fat as possible, to guard, in the inter- 
ests of society, against marriages that should 
not be contracted. It docs so by providing that 
the parties must in advance arm themselves 
with alicense to marry. A good law to this 
effect would have a tendency to lessen the temp- 
tations to such marriages, and thereby prevent 
many of the evils which ensue therefrom in 
after life, We believe that all marriages should 
be consummated under such circumstances and 
with such formalities of ceremony as will give 
to them the element of reasonable publicity. 
Marriage is the foundation of the family, and 
the family is the foundation of society, 





Tue daily papers have published the corres- 

pondence between Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice: 
editor and proprietor of the North American 
Review, and Minister Phelps, regarding the for- 
mer’s request to be presented at the Prince of 
Wales's levée. Mr. Phelps, it seemr, in making 
inquiries concerning Mr. Rice, whom he did not 
know, discovered that the latter, in view of his 
functions of editor and proprietor, was respon- 
sible for that scurrilous attack on Secretary 
Bayard, which appeared under the name of 
Arthur Richmond in the North American Review 
Jast winter. Our readers will remember that 
we condemned its bitterness and its femininity 
at the time of its appearance, On gaining the 
above information, Mr. Phelps refused to make 
the presentation. Mr. Rice was mad at the re- 
pulse—Arthur Richmond might say “ virtuously 
indignant at the insult”—and wrote one or two 
high-and-mighbty letters to Mr. Phelps, one of 
which the latter answered in a dignified and 
conclusive manner, justifying his action, Mr, 
Rice held the absurd ground that Mr. Phelps is 
under obligations, as a servant of the American 
people, to gratify their social desires, As a 
matter of fact there is not the slightest warrant 
for such an opinion. ‘Our ministers abroad are 
psid to transact official business only, and what- 
ever they do in a social way is done at their own 
cost, and is their own concern. There were no 
official obligations of any kind to induce Mr. 
Phelps to extend courtesy to Mr. Rice, and the 
obligations of friendship forbade it. 





Lorp Ranpo. rx Onvuecei.u has proved him- 
self the champion political jumping-jack. Un- 
like most of his acrobatic predecessors he has 


enticed the unsuspicious Tories to join him in ° 


the somerseult. He and they stand to-day prac- 
ticslly on Liberal ground. Lord Randolph's two 


recent speeches scarcely find their parallel in 
English history. He has not been converted, 
like Sir Robert Peel, by the slow processes of 
conscience and reason ; he reminds one, rather, 
of the young Disraeli, who was Tory in name 
and Tory or Liberal in practice according as the 
one or the other better suited his politica] inter- 
ests, It is true that Lord Randolph 1s nota 
Home Ruler—as yet. He stands for a change in 
land tenure, for the abolition of glebe or church 
lands and tithes and the tax on personal prop- 
erty for local purposes, for local government re- 
form, for local liquor option, for free education, 
and for the reconstruction of the present rail- 
road laws; but not for Home Rule, at least in 
name. In place of the latter he proposes a 
scheme of local government for Ireland by means 
of four provincial parliaments, We presume 
that they would be arranged so as to avoid, if 
possible, the conflicting religious elements, one 
of the Parliaments being designed, probably, for 
the Protestants of Ulster. There would certainly 
besome advantages in such an arrangement. It 
is not a new thing for the Tory party to improve 
and develop the plans that the Liberals have in- 
troduced and worked to the death for. In fact, 
we said at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s defeat 
that the principle of Home Rule must be worked 
out even under Tory administration. No matter 
what name Lord Randolph may give his scheme, 
it contains at least the germ of the principle that 
will ultimately triumph, 


Ir was a cheerful thing for the visitors to the 
meeting of the American Board at Des Muines to 
find that the largest city in Iowa, the capital of 
the state, has not one saloon for its forty thou- 
sand inbabitants. Those present were invited 
to look round and satisfy themselves whether 
the law was enforced. Not a saloon was to be 
seen in the city, and the city had not lost pop- 
ulation or wealth by its strict enforcement of 
the law. We do not say that the law is equally 
well enforced in Dubuque or Davenport or any 
city which has a foreign population holding the 
balance of power ; but it is well enforced in the 
state as a whole, and the blunders of the law as 
first passed have been corrected by later legisla- 
tion. The editor of the Des Moines Register, 
a man who has had his house burned down by 
the saloons for his temperance zeal, and who is 
intensely earnest for prohibition, after asking 
visitors to investigate the matter, said: 

** We also invite their attention to ‘he added and 
equally significant and valuable fact that in this 
state prohibition has been won, and 1s now being 
enforced, by keeping it non-partisan, and s0 com- 
manding for it the support of the temperance peo- 
ple of all political parties. Let this latter fact espe- 
cially be remembered, for in it lies the hope for 
prohibition in the other states of the Union. Iowa 
(and let it be always remembered) has the best pro- 
hibition law in the United States, and is enforcing 
it the best and moat successfally ; and yet the law is 
non-partisan, and was the result of the work of all 
temperance people. Further let it be particularly 
noted and remembered that there is no St. John 
party or sentiment in lowa to work for the saloons 
and the Democratic Party in the name of temper- 
ance. There is no Third Party in lowato steal the 
livery of prohibition and betray it to the rum 
power.’ 





Tue Court of Appeals of this state last week 
announced its decision ia the case of Jaehne, 
the ex-Alderman of this city, who is now in 
Sing Sing state prison, and was some months 
ago convicted on the charge of bribery, and 
sentenced by the trial court to imprisonment at 
Sing Sing for nearly ten years. The main ques- 
tion before the Court of Appeals was whether 
the offense charged should be tried and, on con- 
viction, be punished under section 72 of the 
Penal Code of the State of New York, or under 
section 58 of the New York City Consolidation 
Act of 1882. Jaehne was tried and sentenced 
under the former of these sections. If he had 
been tried and sentenced under the latter, the 
punishment could not have exceeded the period 
of two years in the penitentiary, Hence the 
question whether he was tried and sentenced 
under the proper section was one of importance 
to him as well as to the interests of public 
justice. The court of last resort sustains the 
ruling of Judge Barrett on this point. There 
are fifteen other ex-Aldermen of this city who 
have been indicted on the same general charge ; 
and the District Attorney, who very properly 
postponed their trial until the question of law 
raised by the appeal of Jaehne was settled by the 
Court of Appeals, now proposes to proceed with 
their respective cases, with the confident ex- 
pectation of their conviction and punishment, 
He faithfully performed his duty in the case of 
Jaehne. We hope that he will do likewise in 
these other cases. There is now no occasion 
for any further delay. Let these Aldermanic 
offenders be promptly brought to justice; and 
it will hereafter be understood, at least in this 
city, that bribery is an offense which the people 
do not propose to tolerate. Like election 
frauds, it attacks the safety of the very founda- 
tions of society, and should be confronted with 
the stern vengeance of penal law. 





-»-«The Third Party organ, The Voice, gives a 
four-column account of the discussions of the 





Committee on Resolutions of the Anti-Saloon 





Conference, which it editorially calls “ mighty 
interesting reading.” The diseussions, it ad- 
mits, were not for “the public ears. In fact, 
there were certain things said that they were 
very solicitous should not reach the outside 
world. But these over-modest people will ex- 
cuse us for disregarding their wishes. There is 
nothing in the published account of the dis- 
cussion that any member of the committee need 
to blush for. It might all have been said and 
done in public session; but as it wasn’t, as the 
gentlemen of the committee, as is ths invariable 
custom, retired to a private room to do their 
work, their privacy was respected by all the 
Chicago papers. But The Voice reporter, 
it seems, is wore ‘‘enterprising” than the 
average Chicago reporter, and through the 
neglect of the committea to search the 
closets and other hiding-places his presence 
was not discovered. Or was it some one 
who had himself appointed on the committee 
purposely to betray his fellow-committeemep? 
Was it a scheme of a member of the National 
Probibition Committee to discredit the Anti- 
Saloon movement? However this may be, the 
disoredit does not fall on the movement. 


....The mission of General Kaulbars, as dip- 
jomatic representative of Russia to Bulgaria, has 
degenerated into agency of insurrection. He 
has tried to provoke a revolt among the soldiers, 
and to stir up eedition among the people. Some 
of the Russian consuls, acting doubtless under 
his inspiration, have offered insults to the peo- 
ple; but the Bulgarians have possessed their 
souls in patience, knowing that the purpose of 
the Russians is to provoke them to hostile acts, 
so as to give the Czar a pretext for armed occn- 
pation, The dispatches say that it is thought 
General Kaulbars has ‘‘ exceeded his instruc- 
tions.” Be that as it may, he has certainly ex- 
ceeded the limits of diplomatic courtesy, and, we 
might add, Christian forbearance. But if the 
good people of Bulgaria can preserve their 
patient and manly bearing a little longer, Kaul- 
bars will go back to bis august master without 
having accomplished his errand. The election® 
to the Sobranje bave resulted, as it was to have 
been expepected, in an overwhelming majority 
for the Government, Russian sympathizers are 
an insignificant minority. It now seems possi- 
ble that Prince Alexander will return, if the 
Sobranje should re-eiect him with a vote ap- 
proaching unanimity. 


...-Tbree montbs trial of prohibition in 
Providence and vicinity proves, according to 
elaborate police statistics, that prohibition has 
a most salutary effect on law-breakers. The ar_ 
rests for drunkenness in the period named were 
only half as many as in the corresponding 
months ia 1884, cases of assault and battery fell 
off from 53 to 20, of disturbances from 496 to 
289, of vagrancy from 91 to 21, and the number 
of common drunkards from 38 to 9. Chief Con- 
stable Brayton says the prohibitory law has had 
a good effect on business and gives the state- 
ment of a large mauufacturer, who employed 
several hundred men, to the effect that prior to 
July 1st he had found it well-nigh impossible to 
start up his establishment, frequently, during 
the week, owing to the absence or tardiness 
arising from drunkenness, while since that time 
he had experienced no difficulty whatever. 


....-Tbe Richmond Labor Convention has re- 
sulted thus far only in a conflict on the Negro 
question. Negro delegates were refused privi- 
leges enjoyed by white delegates at boarding- 
houses and theaters. Mr. Powderly and the 
Northern delegates stvod by the ill-treated Ne- 
groes, but finally decided not to force an issue, 
Mr. Powderly understood better than Southern 
delegates or Richmond editors that any evidence 
within the convention of the deplorable feeling 
still existing toward the Negro in the South, 
could only bring derision upon the assembly. 
The great body of men, met together to de- 
nounce the oppression of a class whose crime is 
their wealth, refused to oppose manfully the 
oppression of a class whose crime is their color. 
Where is the consistency? 


....One of the bett evidences of the progress 
of the movement against the saloons, is the call 
for a national convention cf brewers, distillers, 
and wholesale and retail liquor dealers, to meet 
in Chicago, October 18th. The call recognizes 
the “ necessity for some action that will repel 
the accusations and check the growth of a pub- 
lic sentiment bostile to our legitimate business 
and our rights—a sentiment that has been 
voiced in State and even in National conven- 
tions, and that has been given shape in organi- 
zations too determined and too aggressive 
longer to be ignored.” Let the enemies of the 
saloon increase their efforts and their vigilance, 
and victory will be theirs though all the powers 
of darkness be arrayed against them. 

«+. The Catholic Herald is not sure what 
method is best adapted to reach the evil of in- 
temperance; but it is so impressed with the 
magnitude of the evil that if restriction does not 
avail it is ready to welcome prohibition. The 
Catholic Herald never uttered a more important 
truth than isconfained in the last sentence of 
the following : : 


‘If not then restriction, we gladly welcome 





prohibition, Letthe young manhood of our land 
see the last trace of inebriation and debauchery 
banished from the face of our country, and the 
blessing of Heaven will bring peace and prosperity 
to our society and race,” 


....The preliminary action of the Episcopal 
General Convention concerning the ‘‘Annexed 
Buok” has been just as we anticipated. The revis- 
ion has been referred to a Committee, and there 
will be a very full discussion of the whole sub- 
ject. Those learned in the science of liturgics 
will have a fine chance for nice critical work on 
the details of the revision, in which the genera) 
public can have little interest; but the views of 
the different schools of thought on the revision 
as a whole, and the reasons advanced for and 
against it, will command wide attention, because 
of the opportunity they will ufford of studying 
the mind of the Church. 


....When Cardinal Manning made use of the 
phrase,in an address to the priests of England— 
“*It is your right, reverend fathers, to subjugate 
and subdue, to bend and to break the will of an 
imperial race”’—it probably did not occur to 
him that it would have an unwonted sound to 
English ears. They are a stiff-necked people, 
and the very idea that priests are urged to “‘ sub- 
jugate and subdue” them is maddening. The 
“imperial race” will repel with indignation 
any attempt either to ‘‘ bend” or “‘ break ” their 
will. 


.-.-Archbishop Elder has at last, he an- 
nounces, a plan for raising something for the 
Purcell creditors. He denies that he has been 
directed by the Pope to pay off the claims in a 
specified time; but he does not say that the 
papal order does not require early action of some 
kind. The creditors are by no means satisfied 
with the Archbishop's utterances. It is a great 
ecanda), and it is singular that the Catholic au- 
thorities of the archdiocese of Cincinnati have 
been go little concerned, apparently, for the 
good name of the Church, 


...-The nomination of AbramS. Hewitt for 
Mayor of this city, by Tammany Hall, is as ex- 
cellent as it is surprising. Noone expected that 
a man who stands so far apart from and so high 
above the methods of Tammany would find favor 
with that organization. Mr. Hewitt’s record as 
a Congressman and a citizen gives promise that, 
if elected, he will administer the affairs of this 
city faithfully and honestly, 


... The friends of caste in the Episcopal Church 
are pretty bold in proposing that a separate house 
of bishops for the colored race be established, 
We risk nothing in predicting that the resolu- 
tion will go to the limbo of suppressed communi- 
cations. The expressions in the Convention on 
the subject of work among Negroes were 
strongly against any caste divisions. 


....We are glad to Jearn that the receipts of 
the American Missionary Association for the year 
ended September 30th, were large enough to 
cover the expenditures of the year and pay all 
the debt except $5,783. This small amount 
ought to be provided for before the annual meet- 
ing. Itcan be done with ease, Send in your 
remittances at once. 


....The “declaration and testimony,” which 
we epoke of recently, as’ threatening division in 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, has received 
105 signatures, of which forty-six are of minis- 
ters. The protest is against the action of the 
Assembly on the overtures on Evolution, as in 
violation of the Discipline and the Constitution. 
It is to be hoped that the Protestants will not 
proceed to extremes and cause schiem, 


....-The “Anchoria” is safe. Though long 
overdue, the agents of the Anchor Line were all 
along confident of her safe arrival. With the 
loss of the *‘Oregon” still so fresh in mind, it 
is a great relief to the public that no similar 
disaster befell the **‘ Anchoria” in mid ocean. 


...-For the admirable reports of the proceed- 
ings of the American Board’s meeting in Des 
Moines we are in part indebted to the enter- 


prise of The Iowa State Register, whcse reports 
received the warmest commendation, and to 
which we are indebted for editorial facilities, 


....-The new Spanish cabinet, as a natural 
result of the late military uprising, shows ‘& 
slight reactionary tendency in the direction of 
affairs. The probability is, however, that the 
progress of the Liberal program will be checked 
only for a short time. 

...-Not far from 109 polygamy cases are now 
before the Federal Courts in Utab, and each 
one stands for from one to five counts, or for & 
possible pevalty of from six to thirty months, 
and from $300 to $1,500. 

.-.-The third party papers think our word “‘col- 
lapse,” too strong to apply to the condition of 
the party as shown in the votes of Vermont and 
Maine. aoe other expression, ‘ substantial 
failure,” will please us as well. 

«...The Church Press strives to correct & 
popular fallacy, thus: ‘ 


“The clergy are, indeed, servants; but of the 
Church ; not oF the people.” 


What is “the Church,” apart from the people? 


.-»-Tobacco must go—out of the ministry. A 
Lutheran Synod adds ite influence against it, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 24TH. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED .—Joun xix, 17-30. 


Nores.—'' They took Jesus therefore.”—“They,” 
not the Roman soldiers, but the chief priests 
and the Jews. “And he went out, bearing 
he cross for himself.”—There is no contradic- 
tion betwixt this statement and that of the three 
earlier Gospels, which say that the cross was 
borne by Simon of Cyrene. Jesus had borne it 
at first, im accordance with the usual custom, 
but had afterward been compelled through fa- 
tigue to resign it. ‘‘Golgotha.”—Probably 
a small skull-shaped hillock where criminals 
were frequently executed. “And Pilate 
wrote a title also.”’—It was the custom of the 
time to nail an inscription to the cross, giving 
the malefactor’s name and crime. Pilate ordered 
this to be done now, and he himself dictated the 
words. “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” —This was to do despite to the Jews, not 
to Jesus. The Gospels all give the substance 
of the title, but John alone the exact form 
of the words. He was the only one of the 
Evangelists present at the scene. 
“What I have written I have written.” —Their 
request was denied in the most curt and con- 
temptuous language.—-——“‘ The soldiers, there- 
fore, when they had crucified Jesus, took his 
garments, and made four parts, to every soldier 
a part.”—There are now only four soldiers, the 
usual number of a Roman guard (comp. Acts 
xii, 4). This division of garments among the 
soldiers was in accordance with the Roman law 
in such cases. All the garments except the 
tunic could be fairly divided among these; but 
the tunic, or coat, being woven from the lop 
throughout and without seam would be valueless 
if divided. This we understand to be a long 
garment reaching to the feet, woven so as to fit 
closely to the body, like what was worn by the 
high priest, the garment of Rev. i, 13. 
“That the Scripture might be fulfilled.”—The 
evangelist sees the fulfillment of Scripture 
both in the dividing and in the casting of lots, 
The quotation is from Ps. xxii, 18, and is 
an accurate reproduction of the Septuagint. 
‘* But there were standing by the 
cross of Jesus, his mother and his mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Clopas,tand Mary Magda- 
lene.” —These four women seem designedly placed 
in contrast with the four soldiers, the furmer 
the friends of Jesus, the latter his enemies. On 
the eupposition that four women are mentioned, 
it appears from the earlier Gospels that the 
second, here unnamed, was Salome, John’s 
mother. If this is so, John and Jesus were 
cousins. ** Behold, thy son! Behold, thy 
mother.”—This can better be taken as an act of 
filial care for the mother whose soul is about to 
be pierced by the sword, spoken of by Sime- 
on, (Luke ii, 35.) Christ’s renunciation 
of earthly relationship was spoken of in 
John ii, 4, “*Vinegar.” — Probably the 
ordinary sour wine which was used by the 
soldiers to drink-———* Hyssop.”—Hyssop 
Plant was too low and busby to supply a 
reed. It is a small bunch of hyssop 
which was most probably attached to a reed, 
and the sponge was fastened to the hyssop end 
of the rod, and thus conveyed to the lips of 
Jesus, “It is finished.”—It is the shout of 
victory rather than of satisfaction that suffer- 
ing Wasatanend, It was uttered just before 
the words found in Luke xxiii, 46. He volun- 
tarily gave up his spirit into the hands of his 
Father. His work on earth was accomplished. 
His death as well as his life was a free-will offer- 
ing to man, 

Instruction.—Personal cross-bearing is the 
Christian’s hardest duty. This must never be 
shirked, Christ gave usa helpful example in 
bearing his own cross, though he staggered 
under it. “God makes crosses of great vari- 
ety,” saysa French writer. “He mgkes some 
of iron and lead, that look as if they must 
crush ; some of straw, that seem so light, and 
yet are no less difficult to carry; some he makes 
= - and precious stones, that dazzle the eye 
= excite the envy of the spectators, but in re- 

Y are as well able to crucify as those which 
re 80 much dreaded.” 
ae was freed from his load when he 
pes fore the cross. That is the way to lose 
mg — burden. 

Of misfortune there are always keen. 
ae enough that will flock in to pick 
Guten, tam ne to pieces and to scream in 

. Were these soldiers. Is it not 

better to be.o a 
n the watch and to lend ail a help- 
inghand? This igo natural d “ a 
Christlike. uty besides being 
Pe supreme hour of death did not 
earest friend. The test of friendship 
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Miws of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Convention of the Knights of Labor be- 
gan its session at Richmond, Va., on Monday 


of last week. Gov. Fitz Hugh Lee made the 
address of welcome, and a Negro delegate intro- 
duced the permanent chairman, Mr. Powderly. 
Mr. Powderly insisted upon being introduced 
by a Negro, in consequence of the hostility 
shown to the Negro delegates in the city of 
Richmond. For the first week little busi- 
ness was accomplished by,the Convention, 





....On Thursday last Ju4ge Gary, of Chicago, 
in a long opinion delivered in the Criminal 
Court, overruled the motion for a new trial in 
the case of the eight Anarchiste charged with 
complicity in the Haymarket massacre. He de- 
clared thatthe sentence of death found by the 
jury against August Spies, Michae: Schwab, 
Adolph Fischer, Louis Lingg, Albert Parsons, 
Samuel Fielden, and Michael Engel, and the 
penitentiary sentence of fourteen years against 
Oscar Neebe, were just, and would be carried 
out, 


....The Court of Appeals of this state handed 
down a decision last week, affirming the sen- 
tence of the lower court in the case of Alderman 
Jaehne, wh? was convicted of bribery, and is 
serving out his sentence at Sing Sing, The 
prosecution of the other indicted aldermen will 
now be pushed. 


....On Wednesday of last week General Gor- 
don was elected Governor of Georgia without a 
contest. The majority of the Legislature is for 
the policy of prohibition. 


....The finishing touches are being put on the 
Statue of Liberty preparatory to the unveiling 
on October 28th, The greater part of the torch 
of the statue was put into position on Monday. 
A railing in the shape of a bracelet is to go 
around the goddess’s wrist, and a spiral stairway 
leading up to it is to be put inside the arm and 
hand. Tho work of clearing away unsightly ob- 
structions is going steadily on. The Fronch repre- 
sentatives are expected to sail from Havre, on 
the French Line this week Saturday. Admiral 
Jaurez and General Pellissier have been chosen 
by the French Senate to come as delegates. And 
in response to an invitetion from America, 
Charles Bigot has been chosen to represent the 
Paris press. The city of Paris will be repre- 
sented by M. Deschamps. 


....The rumor that proceedings were about to 
be taken against the Andover professors on the 
charge of teaching heresy in violatién of condi- 
tions attached to endowments is confirmed. 
One of the trustees who lives in Boston says: 
“I cannot contradict the rumor. It is true that 
three men have preferred charges of heresy 
against five professors of Andover. The charges 
will be heard by the Board of Visitors on either 
October 15th or 25th. None of these three men 
has any pecuniary interest in the trust funds.” 


....-Governor Hill, on Saturday,commuted the 
sentences of the Theiss boycotters to 100 days’ 
imprisonment in State prison, which made 
their terms expire on Monday. The Governor 
has written an elaborate opinion, giving his rea- 
sons for this decision. 


....Since the decision of the Court of Appeals 
in the Jaechne case it has transpired that Alder- 
man Sayles is missing. If he fails to appear, the 
city will bein the $25,000 that his bondsmen 
put up as bail, 


FOREIGN. 


..«-The following is from The Tribune's Lon- 
don correspondence of Sunday last: 


“The menaces, flattery and bribes of General 
Kaulbars, to accomplish the Czar’s burning desire to 
see himself beloved of the Bulgarians, is covering 
Russian diplomacy with ridicule. In the best circles 
here it is believed that Russia will soon retire from 
Bulgaria. Even a St. Petersburg journal talks con- 
temptuously of deserting Bulgaria till she becomes 
involved in local strife, and re-appeals for assistance 
to her old patron. The truth is, the Czar is utterly 
wrong throughout; that he was misinformed that 
Prince Alexander was the sole cause of the strife; 
that he was wrong in regarding the Regency Minis- 
ters as a stumbling-block. General Kanlbars was 
wrong in supposing the population of Sophia were 
favorable, and guilty of a still greater error of judg- 
ment respecting the feeling of the provinces. Count 
Taafe’s language yesterday will show Russia the 
folly of maintaining an impracticable position. 
Lord Iddesleigh’s note, urging that mora] aid be 
given to Bulgaria, is believed to be the echo of 
some old dispatch, though it is doubtful whether 
the jealousies of Turkey and Greece will permit 
their entering the Balkan confederation. The Eng- 
lish Foreign Office has not yet abandoned hope that 
Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria may yet make @ 
defensive alliance.” 


«.e- The Daily News of London announced 
last week that it was enabled to state that « 
committee of the Cabinet is preparing a bill to 
establish four national councils to represent the 





provinces of Ireland. ‘‘The bill differs from 
Mr. Gladstone’s bill chiefly in the omission of 


provisions for a legislative body in Dublin. 
With this exception the bill fully meets the as- 
pirations of the Home Rulers, in transferring to 
local bodies the direction of the Irish affairs,now 
dealt with at Westminster. The Government 
has secured for this bill the hearty support of 
Lord Hartingtcn and Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Gladstone was not consulted in the matter.” 

...-Lord Randolph Churchill authorizes the 
statement that he has gone to the continent 
simply to recruit his health,.and that his trip 
has no connection with any political mission 
whatever. 


.-..A new caoinet was formed in Madrid last 
week, 





TO OUR READERS, 


Last week we had the pleasure of print- 
ing a letter from an Episcopal clergyman, 
giving his opinion of Tae INDEPENDENT, 
which we asked those to read who were 
unfamiliar with the paper. It now gives 
us pleasure to print a letter just received 
from one of the leading lawyers in the state 
of Illinois. This is a sample of the hun- 
dreds of commendatory letters we are con- 
stantly receiving: 





Ixu., Oct, 6th, 1836. 

Dear Sirs.—I take great pleasure in sending 
the list of namee, as you request. The names I 
send are those of literary people, andI hope you 
may secure all of them as subscribers. I am in 
hearty sympathy with THz INDEPENDENT, both 
on account of its excellent literary features, and 
also on account of its bigh moral tone. It is to 
my mind a model family paper, and from the 
forty odd papers and magezines taken in my 
home, none is looked for with more eagerness 
than Tue INDEPENDENT. Trusting the paper 
will be as successful in the future as in the past, 
I remain, Yours truly, 

The attention of subscribers is called to 
the very liberal terms of subscription be- 
low, by taking advantage of which a mate- 
rial saving can be secured. A desirable 
way is to renew for two years, getting the 
paper at $2.50 a year, instead of $8.00, afsin- 
gle year’s subscription, or for five years at 
$2.00 a year, thus saving $1.00 a year. A 
very large percentage of our subscribers 
now avail themselves of these liberal terms, 
while many, taking advantage of our club 
rates, send us new subscribers with their 
own renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 








00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50)/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 

_ OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. ...........++ -++- $2.50 each, 
Three Se sorrenenienn Gan 
Four 1s sesscenweeeee BE 
Five * ee | 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Taz InpEPENDEN? will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
maper 1n five families, instead of one. Each 

pember of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any. person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Invr- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue [NDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 





READING NOTICES. 


, CO, Tannen, late stenographer of the N, ¥. State 
git 2. opens School of Shorthand, at Osweeo, N, 
Y.,on Nov. gee uarantees Shorthand skill in 
three months. sitions secu. Terms $12 per 
month, 83.50. : 





BDRY GOODS. 
the 
armen af. ergata oft 
thle ty, Residents i wo 





IMPORTANT TRADE MARK CASE. 


B. F, Brown & Co., of nm, sued the famous old 
firm of “ Day & Martin” of London or infringi 

le mark of wn's cepa ‘olish. ater 2 - 
tained an injunction, The trial closea with the fol- 
lowing dialogue between counsel and the Vice-Chan- 


cellor: 

Mr. Aston, for plaintiff—Then E lord, the defend- 
ants will submit to a perpetual junction, 80 as to 
put an end to the action now? 

The Vice Chancellor—Certainly. 

en E. papeten, for defen se—And we will deliver up ally’ 
@ labels. 

Mr. Aston—All the boxes and labels? 

r. Marten— e boxes and labels, 

The Vice-Chancellor—If you submit to the injunc- 

tion, that will prevent any fu r costa, 

Mr, Marten—That is what I wanted to do, 

The Vice. neellor—You will agree to hand up the 
xes 


? 

Mr, Marten—We will agree to hand over the boxes 
ty tor My lord have bee tto a great 
. n— ord, we have ut to a 
deal of ouble, I hope your lordship will give us 


1}. 
. Ashton--Then there will be an injunction as 
prayed, and an order to deliver up all the boxes and 
abels.—The Phila Call, 





Beef Tonic is u wonderfal reconstructive agent, 

supplying los 

n all wasting diseases an brokeq- 

down constitutions it is the mt.’ Also in female 

plaints, shattered nerves, dyspepsia and bilious- 
ness.—Advt. 





— 


Messrs. H, O'NagILL & Compary, of 321 to 
Ave. have a very large business with al 





United States from Oregon to Florida, which is 
transacted by mail. They issue catalogues 
illustrations of their principal 8 and the prices 


of nearly everything sold by t , so that a lady 
aving inthe most distant part of 

abled to buy svasonabl 

easily as ber sister living in the city. esers. H, 
O'Neill & Company will deliver—free of charge with- 
in a distance of seventy-five miles of New Yor 
pan dard goods purchased of them. Even if a person 
were to buy only a spool of thread it would be de- 
averse within seventy-five miles of this city free of 
charge. 


——  ———— 
PIANOS AND ORGANS ON TRIAL, 


O assure perfect satisfaction, have for some time 

sending organs or plano 50 bepeppetive pur- 
chasers on trial. Thesuccess which this plan has met 
withis sufficient muarentyof the excellence of their 
instruments, They bear all expense if their instru. 
ments do not give satisfaction, 


INVESTMENTS. 
THE attention of investors is called to the abves, 
b hy, 0 
Fmmetevare, lows, with an office at 150 Nassau trent 


company, to better acco m 
an 
been 


surplus, together w posit 

with the Mercantile Trust Compeny of Ly city. In. 
vestors would do well to write to them for 
planatory pamphlet and reference. 


NOTICE. 


A CARD OF THANKS, 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, 


In behalf of the Executive Committee, we desire to 
return our heartfelt thanks to the friends of the 
American Missionary Aeeociation, for their ayou 

F 0 the appeals we have been making ¢ e 
few months for the liquidation of our -de T ese 
responses have come from so many individuals 
all over the country that we have been impret ae 
never before with the t hold the work of As: 




















e in 
books closed Be r it 
04,20, ere have n exoended 0,18. is 
eaves a credit balance of |#28,454.02 to be apvlied on 
ne debt of th 

783.7 


We are still receiving some remittances to be oe 


" e@ 8 
comes to us to be applied on the debt before the : 
a) Meeting will be kept inas al account, and that 


to God whose grace and love have been so all, 
magnified in these free-will offerings of his children. 
M, E. STRIEBY 
JAMES POWELL, 
A. F, BEARD. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OAKLEY & SACHS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 





No. 1 Vesey St., Astor House, 


FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION, 


R.M.WALTERS'’ 
PIANOS, 


Used in New York Public Schools. Special rates 
to Schools, Colleges and Public Institutions, 
Pianos rented and sold on easy terms. 


67 and 69 UNIVERSITY PLACE, Cor. 12th &t., 
NEW YORK. 


KASKEL & KASKEL, 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 


EVENING DROSS. SHIR 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS AND GLOVES. 


20 West 23d St., 


ALL MEASUBES AND PATTERNS OF THE OLD 
FIRM REMAIN “SOLELY” IN OUR HANDS. 











AF NESS, tsscsiecil 2°3cav own 
pus of pe ois ‘eish t | 
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Soendl 
Constable Kk C. 


CARPETS. 


FALL IMPORTATION NOW OPEN 


Rich High Class Carpets 


in Axminster, Wilton and 
Brussels, 


ORIENTAL 
Whole Carpets & Rugs 


In exclusive designs and nov- 
el colorings now on exhibi- 
tion. 


Proadevay RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Sinan, 
THE PENSION REPORT, 


One of the papers of this city thus sum- 
marizes the Pension report filed with the 
Secretary of the [nterior for the fiscal year 
enodcd June 30:h, 1886: 


**Commissiouner of Pensions Black bas filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior his report of 
the operations of the Pension Bureau for the 
fiscal year ended June 30th, 1886. From the re- 
port it appears that on June 30th last there were 
$65,783 peuetoners on the rolls, composed of 
265,854 army invalids ; 80,162 army widows, mi- 
nor chillren and dependent relatives; 2.953 
navy invalids ; 1,878 navy widows, minor children, 
etc. ; 1,539 survivors of the War of 1812; show- 
ing a lows during the year of 1,406 of this clase, 
There were 13,397 widows of the War of 1812, 
showing a loss during the year in this class of 
8,815. The names of 304 addivcnal widows ap- 
peared on the rolls; 40,857 new pensioners were 
added to the roil during the year ; 2,229 were re- 
stored to the rolls; 22,098 pensioners’ names 
were dropped from the rolls on acoount of death, 
remarriage, frauds, etc., leaving a net increase 
in the roll of 20,685 names, The annual average 
value of each pension was $122.23, a gain of 
$11.88 over the average value of the preceding 
year. The aggregate annual value wac $44,703, - 
027.44, being an increase in annual value of 
#6,617,041.51. The amount paid for pensions 
during the year was $63,797,831.61. The total 
of rent paid by the pension agencies during the 
year was $18,097.68. Norent was paidat Wash- 
ington for pension offices; thus cutting off a 
large annual expense.” 





NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present berewith a summary of the 
more important features of the statements 
of the national banks of this city, which 
are published elsewhere in full. It will be 
seen from the statements that the resources 
of nearly all of the banks are largely on the 
increase as compared with their last state- 
ments. We believe no better financial in- 
stitutions exist anywhere in the world than 
the New York City National Banks. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 


NS EEL O OO Ce OLE Ie $25,593,365 

ts ccs ccnapacnminonwnne ° 000.000 

EN achibicinaseicecvackecesaads 1,25v,00u 

Undivided profits....... .......... 440,860 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 

I An nse anenereceecsenantl $24,305,787 

ok Er eee 2,000, 

PNB ccvccccccccccccccescesovece + 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ wae 425,192 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 

PE cnipicdentennneensseenean $4,755,260 

ba BUOOK 000 cecccccccccccocces 000 

Di camieusGdeeedisrorsses dete 150,000 

Dndwided PrOfite .... ce eeeeeeeese 73,117 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 

SEES HOES EE Cee 236,550,363 

Capital stock RoakedadbdeDonceeecente 200,000 

pave tVedee docdencvdbusvecede 640,000 

On ividied iviccecaceeccseses ; 628,417 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


nib tadndebebicennedes ++++e $5,170,669 

Capital stock............... ‘eiamogtitah . 600, 
Sen © eeccvece eecceoccess §6©6ee 
U PROMS. ccccccwscccerseseee 105,826 





MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 





$9.631.933 

: "275 00 

Dndivided Se ciencesaces panes 123,936 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Resources........ seesnese + ahaousan $11,591,654 

PE MN os ccncecenaanenceehecds 1,500,000 
| ee ere 5 

Undivided profits ........ ekatuawows ° 155,690 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 

ID ii der cinenandeeekedsaawdees $2,759,726 

Coptial MOR ccccccccccccccce coccces 800,000 

ititiccbawbigaradvaess. aieens 250,000 

Un RE I ccccnces actesccsen 35,308 





MONETARY AFFAIRS, 





Tue general condition of the monetary 
situation reflects a healthy soundness, for, 
notwithstanding the increase there has been 
in the demand for money for speculative 
as well as mercantile purposes, borrowers 
have experienced no difficulty in securing 
their wants at the ruling rates of interest 
where their collateral has been eatisfactory. 
The banks have been very lenient to their 
customers, and unemployed capital has 
been rapidly absorbed in business enter- 
prise. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have ruled firm at 
6@7 per cent., but as high as 9@10 per 
cent. has been paid in some cases, although 
the closing rate was 5 percent. Comniner- 
cial paper has been in fair request at pre- 
vious rates. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 5$@6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 54@6, and good single-named 
paper at 6@9 per cent. 


STOOK MARKET. 

There has been considerable excitement 
in the stock market throughout the week, 
and the volume of business bas been un- 
usually heavy. Prices fluctuated widely, 
owing to the large investments of foreign 
capital in railroad securities. New York 
and New England has been a prominent 
feature, but the true inwardness of the ad- 
vance in this stock is still a well-kept secret 
so far as Wall Street is concerned; but its 
inherent strength has been fully shown by 
the stubbornness with which it has yielded 
tu bearish attacks. Western Union has been 
active and firm, and Reading and Texas 
Pacific have attracted attention by their 
upward tendency. The undertone of the 
market has been firm. 


U. 8. BONDS. 

The market for governments was steady, 
with a fair investment demand. The clos. 
ing wae were as follows: 

4aken, 

i3ga, 1891, rem. rit 11244 |Ourrenoy 6, 
ig le9), coun. “ia 11244 |Ourrency 6a. 
46, (wi. rew...... rig 1285, = 


48, iw]. coup.. ene 12894 |Ourreney 
Three per cents. luv _ 





FOREIGN EXOHANGE, 

The Foreign Exchange Market was dull 
and weak. Posted rates for Sterling were 
reduced 1 cent on the pound, and on Sat- 
urday were $4.82 for 60-day bills and $4.85 
for demand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.81}@$3.814 for 60-day 
bills, $4.844@$4.84} for demand, $4.84} 
@ $4.85 for cable transfers, and #4.80@ 
$4 80} for commercial bills. Continental 
Exchange was dull. Francs were quoted 
at 5.24@5.242 for long and 5.224@5.21; for 
short sight; Reichmarks at 944@94§ and 
954@95}, and Guilders at 40@40}. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Wayne Griswold, of 2 Wall street, who 
offers $75,000 of Fort Smith and Van 
Buren Bridge Company’s Firt Mortgage six 
per cent. bonds, principal and interest 
guaranteed by the St. Louis and San 
Francisco R. R. Co. 

Messrs. Mills, Robeson & Smith offer for 
sale—as will be seen by their advertisement 

n another column—First Mortgage five pe 
cent. Gold Bonds of the Wilkesbarre & 
Western Railway Company, interest pay- 
able January and July, in New York. The 
road is bonded at the rate of $20,000 a mile, 
and only a limited amount of the Bondsare 
for sale. 

It will beseen by an advertisement inour 


financial columns, that the purchasing com- 
mittee of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Railway, give notice to the nolders of the 
mortgage bonds on the lines east of tho 
Mississippi. River, that those who wish to 
accept the proposition of the committee, 
and avail themselves of its advantages, must 
sign the books before November 10ch. 

Ia view of the fact that United States 
four per cent. Bonds maturing in 1907 are 





now quoted in the market at sbout 180, 
Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons,of No.28 Nas- 
sau Street, have issued a Memorandum of 
Good Investment Securi ties, giving alist of 
bonds which they recommend as good se- 
curities for investments. This list will be 
sent to any person upon application. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty cents per 
share, > ayable Nov. 15th. 

The nion Trust Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of three per cent., 
payable Oct. 9th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMAKK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


$500,000 


SIX PER CENT. 
WATER SUPPLY BONDS SECURED BY THE 


Kansas City Water Works 


ISSUED BY THE 
NATIONAL WATER WORKS COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

INTEREST PAYABLE JUNE AND DECEMBER. 
CENTRAL TRUSE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
TRUSTEE. 

PRESENT PRICE, 100 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 

FOR SALE BY 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


11 WALL-ST. 


A NET 6% 
INCOME, 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


Offers to investors, at par and interest, its cae 
bi aring 6 per cent. (semi- eapes 1) interest secured 
mortgages on improved real es' = deposited with Af 


Metropolitan Trust Go, of Neve York, 


TRUSTEE. 

THESE BONDS (81,000) ARE ISSUED 1N SERIES 
OF $50,000, EACH ISSUE HAVING AN INDEPEN- 
DENT MURTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER £140,000 OF PROPERTY, AND ARE RECOM- 
MENDED AS A SUPERIOR INVESTMEND FOR 
TRUST AND SIMILAR FUNDS FOR WHICH 
SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE. 

Full information and bonda for sale at offices of 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 


7 Nassau St., N. Y. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


Financial Agents, 
52 William St., N. Y. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY3- 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, Long experi 
ence ; large capital ; strongest 
CA PITAL banking connection; six million 
, loaned; no losses; no delays of 
00 000 interest ; safe as Government 
9 a pends pay = the P| 
ree from care; loans always 
Principal and Inter=| complete, ready to deliver; 
est Cusranteed. | highestreferences everywhere, 
Yrincipal and interest payable 
at First National Bank of New York, or at any of our Orriczs: 
NEW FORE, aad og BOSTON, 23 Cost St. 


Ca 2, Man H, Frron, Manager, 
PHILADELPHIA. Tia 8. 4th St. KANSAS S CITY, Mo 
Cuas. Buns. =v" Man, 


Joum C. Avznr, Seo. 


ion ata ate EB% 


firamces. Fase BS ay Rig aes 4 



































ae "BAKER Rec pe 
ae OLIS, 
8.4. R. KER » SEs aes mo 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: "~ ty i , D.D 
Ha attend, Solless,. “= 





DOUBLE 
ears income by sgiamad miler avenge ¥ Le 


ws ; a of Dabota 
tog manene Ch have funds to loan. te 
Saas, Pree ‘Merchants pend Goand tock, 


$75,000 
Fort Smith and Van 
Buren Bridge Co.’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. SINKING 
FUND TWENTY-FIVE YEAR GOLD 
COUPON BONDS, GUARAN- 

TEED PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST 
BY THE 
St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. Co., 


GUARANTEE INDORSED ON BONDS. 
PRICE, 105 AND INTERE*“T., 

PAYS INVESTOR ABOUT 5 1-2 PER CENT, 
114 IS NOW BID FOR THE FIRST PREFERRED 
STOCK OF THE ST. LOUIs AND SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILWAY CO. 


$100,000, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 30-\ EAR 6 PER CENT. 
SINKING FUND BONDS OF THE 
GRAPE CREEK COAL COMPANY, 
DUE 1916, 
INTEREST APRIL AND OCTOBER, 
PAYABLE AT THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
CO.OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEES, 


These bonds are a first and only lien upon one of 
the most valuable and well established coal proper- 
ties in the State of Illinois, and the one most accessi- 
ble to the city of Chicago, where the larger part of its 
coal product is taken. 

This property is valued to-day at $1,300,000, 
and with the additional plant to be put upon the 
property, can earn at a low estimate 6 per cent. in- 
terest on 82,000,000, 

For the two years ending May Ist, 1835, it earned 
$117,952.51 net, an average of $58.976.25 per 
year net, or nearly 6 per cent. on &1,0v00.000, 
while the yearly interest on the entire issue of bonds 
is only *30,.0U00. 

This bond is the cheapest security in the market, 
and bell for investment by some of the best peopie 
of this city, state, and all through New England, in- 
cludiag many of the leading savings banks and bank 
presidents. I offer these bonds to capitslists who are 
eceking safe securities for investment, and can high. 
ly recommend them. 

PRICE, 92 1-2 AND INTEREST. 

Pays investor 6 5-8 per cent. 


WAYNE GRISWOLD, 


2 WALL Sf., NEW YORK. 


Wilkesbarre and Western Ry Co., 
FirstMortgage 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE 1926. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND 
JULY, IN NEW YORK, 


This road is fifty miles in length, traverses arich 
section of State of Pennsylvania, and connects at te 

estern terminus with the Pennsylvaaia R. 
Watsontown, and at the Eastern terminus with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R, at Shick- 
shiony, andis bonded atthe low rate of $30,000 per 





We offer for sale a limited amount of these bonds 
For further particulars apply to 


MILLS, ROBESON & SMITH, 


96 Broadway. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE S©rOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


SG* Ronds Gs 


ages. 
OHIO Cray AND FARM LOANS. 
SEA GRAVE BROTHERS, Toledo, Ohio. 
B.W Gilbert & Co., 43 Devonshire St., Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


INVESTMENTS. 


real estate, 9 Northwe or unimproved, ha pay 
ay Money can be loaned 

security for from six to eight per 1 "Refer 
ul and Hast if desired. 
8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

















F M MILLS, Pres't. H. J. RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM HOWELL, Vice-Pres'’t. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL E BANK, 


DES S SSSENES, I0Ww. 


Paid-up Gapital, — 
New York corresponden ae 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE. 
Prompt and careful atzention given to all 
orresponde: 
Err. ent. Conus evative Investments in 


a, ans 
aud Dekor eres 1-2 per cent. with principal We 
interest aranteed at option of investor. 
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TO HOLDERS OF 


Government Bonds: 


We have prepared, and will mail to any address 
upon request, a list of bonds into which Govern- 
ments may be safely converted, and the income 
thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 


“BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
pS TTT = 
REAL ESTATE ponnson 
PROPERTY RENTED 3° 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 33 = agsessments iooked after and 


LOANS Sea at Maes fot — 


G0, "7%, B%o. 


The American investment Company. of 








875,000 surplus, 
and Mitehell, Dakota, 
offer first Somme Farm Loans in Iowa, Minn., 


(obligations “ the Company), "running 10 4 Span 
e Vler- 


rod o7 Mo gan deposited pi 
cantile rust also issues Demand 


pape A of i Depokit, at 5} per cent. interest. Write 
an 


EK, =. Ormaby. Pros, (maéteburg, lowa. 
A. L. Ormsby, V.-Pr.. 150 Nassau St,, N. ¥- 


Holders ot 


Chesapeake ald Ohio Bonds, 


Series B, 


Who are unwilling to reduce the rate of interest. as 
proposed by Mr. Huntington, will please call at office 
of either of the undersigned. 


§. F. JOHNSON &CO.,18 Wall St. 
L. LEVY &CO., 80 Broadway. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich Semis lends in Northwest- 
ern Ubio (the Gard@n of te), also on Toledo 
iw pecperty. with oo on in pret Lpegense at 
ome of the lender. Security 2 to 5 times the 
caeae of loan, Also negotiate cael peper. 
and buy and sell real estate on commission. I have 
had an ompemence of nearly W 7 in this line of 
business, and a uo Broudwey. § See 80 years. Re- 














fer to Jos. Wells 151 Grosdwet: 
45 Madisor St., bended By fs th tote. Ohio, 


Bergen yp the 
nd TOA BE Ct E CO. 


NVEST.. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGA 


FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. » yh 





—— AND | SURPLUS, © as sdb, 





vesto hi 
formsand full information ji Branch Offices nY.city, 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.Ofice,187 B’wey,C.C.Hine & Son,Agte. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. 8. BONDS. 


ddress 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvoville, Lil. 


DIVIDEND. 


HE CHATHAY BATION AL BANK, 19 Broap- 


way, NEw Xonr TERLY DIVIDEN 


The Boara of te. ave 8 _ “declared a 
quarterly dividend of THRE E (3) PERO ENT. from 
the earpiugs of the past three montbs. pavable on 
and after October ist. The transfer books will re- 
main closed until October ist. H, P, DOK KEM Oe, 

asMetr 




















TCHISON, TOPEKA AMD Panta FE BaiL- 
ROAD COMPAN 1.—vivide —A quarter. 
ly dividend of ONE ‘DOL LAR nD ¥iery "CEN +4 
r share will be payable November lith, 1886, 
Offices of t the Company. in Boston,to wear ihntdern of 
record Uctober tlth, 1886, at close 


of business 
Transfer books will be closed October ith. 1+86 ‘at 
Octo ae 


close of b an p 
Tue National Bank of Commerce, in New 
Suaatee | arent will yay the dividend to ystockh 
n New Y 
he Merchants’ Loan and Trust Compeny of Chica- 
£o, transter qeent, bieas’ pay the diviaend to stockhold- 
hic 


rs registered _ 
D N, Assistant T reasurer. 
tt MILK at, Boston. ein A § i 


nse ME TROPOLI “AN NALIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK,IN ats ig 1986. 

agene Board of Duectors of this bank have THIS DAY 

aun & dividen ac s pr pent, oat of capital stock, 
set e at its office, N ‘a! treet, on and after 
press a tos stcoahoiders of aon Oct, 13th,upon 
May be stem 4 i iftitcates of stock, that the payment 
Transfer books will close Oot, 12th and reopen Nov 


Ist, GEO. J. MoGOURESY. .. 


ber 20th, 1 








hier, 





a hye ae 
A* REGULAR AR QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF THREE 
NON TR ThUst COPE Or ee sick oF the 
at the otha aa) ay oft of oe company an er 


chs will 
re ee oe 
retary. 


QFFice OF THE ADAMS MINING COMPANY 
Dividend Nome we x 


A dividend of i cents per aun We: . Mth, 1886, 


sand (B15 00) dollars, will be eee to the stock- 


bdl 
1a, ~ eee ierenard. = (god after t xj PF, of F Oct. 


‘a' mers’ 
ie ees Nos. 20 and 22 William Stret, Now york 
rma DIVIDEND (No, 38) of 1 
‘Afteen of 10 cents per share, 
being eine sod nomeand sand ($15,000) dollars, payable at 
will cl 
books igo” OD the 1bth, and reopen 


4MES DUNE, Secretary, J. J, ADAMS, President. 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DO 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 


. New Yorx, Oct. 7th, 1886, 


Tothe Holders of the Mortgage Bonds on 
the lines of the Wabash, St. Louis and 
Pacific Railway East of the eResae 
River. ; 


re modi fie 
Tee inaitee as modi by the 
itt itis imper. 
ative that a limit of of | time } J d be fixed for the assent 


naholders, 
therefore give notice that the 
pa ncersiens lesire to weet the proposition of 
py ae = avail vo te Cy yy 
ks Now open . Broa 
before November Toth Tas, ce 


) 
= ye itp, Purchasing 
EDGAR T. WE « 4 
wwe | rs Comuaictee, 








money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N,. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 


CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILI.IS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, w. ee — 


ag Ag A. srr ART, UHAS, 8.8 
.M. BUCKINGHAM. WILLIAM ROCKEPYLLER 
hE SRY gt stam meg RR. 
canet L. on 
vis o GAMPTON, “Assistant | Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York. 


Capital - = $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business, 


DI. RECTORS: 
LOGAN C. MURRAY. DREXEL. 
CHA aa M. DEPEW. v Uys W_ FIELD. 


DL 
okt . HICKOX. PTA iste» W. ALEXANDER 
T. W. PEARSALL. 


6 NET tLe erry, ovea 

sin Minnesota and Dakota, 

worth trom 8 toe ‘nmes themo: pone. 6 years in 

and n rest ne as 

8001 as Cy i received. v_Batisfaction wuaran- 

Seed. me for circular, refereaces and sample 

Sa i ‘WEHSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 

THE CONDITION OF THE 

RERRET OE EXCHANGE NATIONAL ARK. at 

New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, on the 7th day of Qctuber, 1 


0 
Grondratte and discounts (see schedule).. 
bpcogonescoccooecs aii ai 
U. a4 “bonds wed seoure circulation (pal mene 

















++ B15, ar 4 26 
8 16 








ST YE 
ther national banks........... 2,181, 
pue +4 state and private bails and 








edule) 388.941 22 
Roal estate semen rasan 249.422 29 
ses and taxes pa’ i 

Gurrent expendee aii items (see schedule) 106,611 94 

Exchanges for SPEAG STEN. 20-002 480,586 87 
Bills of Sther banks.. os 26,482 

Specie......... i anneaeegaein ee 

Legal-tender DOB. ........0.ecceecceeeeteees 664,777 WO 

Total cccoccccsccocccccvcccccsccsoccscoces $25,593,365 03 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock — 
Surplus tun 7 escccccccece 











Dividends wu 
any 9 depos 


Comined besoegogoocgsoooce 
Due to ane a eaneaal tanks ace 
Due to > state =e —— os 
KCTS. .....scccccsseeses cocccece 











T 

1, DU 

change National Bank, New York, do Fy swear 
hntowledie an - DUMONT CLABES, Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed yet A o— day of 
eaemeeniaens Pabne, Kings 


Not: 
m Cortincate led in New Jy Co. 
~ ~AGeonae, Buss, } Directors. 
WELL, 3 








J. QO. MAXW 
T THE | xe pirier oF TH 

RGikte sATIONAL BANK, at. New York, 1m tne 
State of New York, at the roo of fiasetex Oct, 7 

1886: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans @nd disCOUNtS.....+.s0ecesreeeeeseeees + Sip sio 97 
Overdrafts secured.. ° 85,949 81 


ye bonds to secure ‘circulation. ‘ 
U. 8. bonds on hand.........++-.es+e++ 


= ges 
Bilis of other banks.. eee 
ional paper currency nickels, ‘a ana 








empulon, ft 
per cent, of circalation 














2,260 00 00 
otal ebece ccapanvennaniebnties ¢e0neees ame 16 
santo LIABILITIES. 
Han me dy ied puis ws. eoeccceees cece bere 000 00 
Gandivided prof “gana 
Fetonel banknotes outstanding enecves orie 
vide, cikoates of Noposit “es i678 16 
bert tied checks. . 
Deshier's ohesks gubsiandine sett 
me > 
Due to state banks and bankers. 








: Ni Yoni, So ii tone * 
eran OF oO. UNTY OF NEw 46.; 
or above-named bank, +4 
olsun hitter Sepia it 
the best of my my know ige au: 1 pellet: ADE. Cas 
Subscribed and sworn tonelaes ‘me, this 12th day,of 
on R. M. ADAMs, 
Correct.—Attest: Notary Public. 


MPSON 
Tavs E RANSOM. § 


Directors. 
Cubeentved and sworn to before this 12th day of 
Oct., 1896, Baus, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
z Taourson. } 


Fett e maxsom. 5 Or 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 

of Des Moines. + fed with capital of 180.0 
a Ph eo 


Sparrean jcen ai ist Co., of New York. 


eee ran 











$10,887,715 83 
595 04 








eseee 250,000 00 
Exch or Clearing-i house. 9,777,655 BA 
Bills of ct banks............ ; 166,814 ov 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, ‘and 

cents 2817 
ee cctanccncnsesccssetcsesccoscoocs woes 1,968,200 (0 
Legal. mption 451,000 00 

> 

per ce 2,250 00 

Total........ coeces , 824,805,787 1b 


LIABILITIES, * 





Capital wsosk, paid in 


urplus f 











Certified checks...............0.6 =e 








ee ae 824,905,787) 15 
STATE ov “New Yor«, Giry ‘axp Uounty oF NEw 


1°8*, 
8 MASON, Oashier of the Bank cf New York, 
Nabpael Bauking Associa ion, do solemnly swear 
— the above s FY tne is true, to the best of my 


knowedge and 
8. MASON, Cashier. 
Sahoortnnd and sworn to before = tlus 9th Cod of 


October, 1886. GIBsO: 
Notary Public.’ new York Vounty. 
Ccrrect.— Attest: 
Z0GtrE KELLY, 
IDLAW, 
Gtiat. 4 . FRY. 


Ri EPORT OF ag CONDITION 0 
ew 


} Directors, 





RF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, of 
York, at the close of business, Thursday, October 











ith, 
RESOURCES, 
Hoang and discounts...... ponnrccosenescoeves 86,079,825 54 
VOFdralts.......0+eseeseee 2 os ° 193 51 
t 8. bonds to secure circ’ 000 00 
0, 8. bonds 28,90 00 
er stocks and bonds 244,: 85 69 
H king use... 637.084 2 
EXPCNBEB,..5..5+++ +05 eee A 
promis paid.. ‘ 88,042 39 
Lael isider not notes. 00 
12 00 
Trade do — ° 40 0 
gueets 8 er cash items ° Rat] 4 
xchanges for «| ‘ 
Due from aha Ge . 677,928 00 
Due from state banks and 
kers 109,408 71 


Redemption fund with Unitea 
tates Treasurer (6 per cent. 

of Circulation).....+....cee0.« 
eT - B11 rr “98 


LI ABILITIES. ° 
Capital stack, ae = 


8 ae bt 












d banke: 
] and eewpeates ot deposit 
Certified c 


8,990,626 “4 


Datel ccacccsegecess agescecsse"sccnnse BU, 501,668 3 98 
STATE a"? NEw Yous, Gounty oF New Yous, 44 
I, E. H. POLLEN, Cashier ot the above-named bank, 
fo * aalaenade swear that the aero statement is true, 
the best of my knowl 


a PULLEN, Cashier. 
i pecribed and sworn to before mm = (I rd of 
october ti otary Public, Kings County. 
Qeatttente | fea male York Co. 
Correct.— 
OLIVER 8S. CARTE 
nosh B. wa N, |} Directors. 


T = F THE 
NTILE Niue. AL Ta of the ony 

of business, October 
URCES, 








REBE 


ew York, at the close 





femnness Geseemts....... seece Se ceeecceccccoes 
ove rete ... Se ey oo 


Other stocks sand DODAB,.... .ereeeee 
heal estate, banking nei ty 


eee reeeeseereees 





Legai- no’ 
Bills of other banks.. 
Cc and other ove 
Excnanges for Clearing-house. 
Due from ational panes hanes 
Due cooms state banks an 
Redemptici ‘fund ‘with U. ‘8. 
2,250 00 
ue from T 
other than 6 per cent. re- 
demption TONG... ....sceeeeeree 
Total 


8,27 00 2,888,511 92 


seneeceeses “iat +++ 89,681,987 56 

















gente ee ogee 
Undivided Sa n 138,996, 08 
Dividends unpai ee snes vee 110 00 
rve for entree taxes in suit. 34,000 00 
i 2,883.1 
2, rf 
1,421,808 94 
segeees co evetescoveccos 2,480 00 
eee | ee 
outetand- 


16,619 5b—-€, 168,501 54 





Fests : 1,987 66 
sean Nivea EF openatnes 
peal 30 the eer wand ‘belt ‘atemeat - 


HENC . 
of Ret, and sworn to ore 1 
Codeine Public, New York County. 





Hous} 


A. S, HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 

and sold on commission at the New York stock 

kxchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 

margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





RUE T AR ANB eS ONES NONE 

















BANK, at New York,in the State o t New York, at 
the close of business, ester te. 1886 
Loans and discounts,........ eecncenceresoece $2,078,271 65 
DURBEERET cove coveccccepccccoecpccceces 06 441 06 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 600,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand....,..... ........ 6,000 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 734,094 74 
jue from other national ks.. 108,428 
ue from state ke and bankers 18,006 60 
tate, furniture, and fixtures 200,000 00 
Jurrent ex — and taxes paid...., 19,289 07 
ev ecececerceces seceee 12,” 
Unecks and other cash items. bi} 8 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 685,922 35 
SRI SE WNNIIED, cs canneconobtanaeconcte 7,845 00 
Fractional 
cents... 100 61 
8 ote peeegocccccccese 607,848 78 
86,836 
per cent. of cirowlation). seeceecccoscocsces ° 27,000 00 
ee «« 85,170,668 64 
LIABILITIES. 
v0 
~ subject to check or eaens Me 
— certificates of deposit....... ees 23'867 U7 
Uertifi Peeiesccccsssvegnedss edesceshices ° 252,487 18 
Cashier's checks outstanding... + 6.223 40 
Due to other national banks. . - 846,07 0 
Due to state banke.and bankers.. ee 268,167 28 P.) 
ne ae eee 7 
STATE OF New Yor« County oF New Yo: tt - 70,068 6 - 
I, ISAAC H. WA LKER, Oashierof the above-named 


bank, do calcul swear that ap Y- stat 
oon ‘to the best o my knowedee an belief, = see 
ISAAC H WALKER Cashier, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
oo me, tas 9th day of 
Note ry Public Ring we 
a ublic, 
Certificate Sled in New York i Ocanty. — 
Correct.—Atten' 


“WM BM titers, | Direct 
recto 
ime) SS REFELLER, ' oo 
EPORT OF. rh E_ CONDITION O 
Rieti’ NATIONAL BANK O. The Orta 
ew York, in the State of New York, 
at the ay ot baaanane Oct. 7th, 1886: 
OURCES, 








$16,877,219 16 
178 94 


7 
000 
vii 
Due from state Datke and ba ze . | 48048 GU 
Real estate, furniture. and fixtures... « 600,000 00 
Current $ expenses and ane paid. 46,330 6 


Premiu 





xchanges for 
Bills of other ban 
Fractional 
s pas Aes. Oo veer reer oreeereecereerereccceescence 
pec Penn spsnracccenroree 
per cent. of circulation). . 
WOM icccvesecce cencatinshasatasncsosesesesd 856,500, U4 
LIABILITIES. — 
Capital stock paid in 
on toa Syn fend... sueotee 
National mints outstanding. -2.......° 990 
Dividends UNPAIG,...........c000e0e 87,874 70 
najvidual deposits subiect to chec! 7,884,685 98 
Depusite for acceptances............ 8,407,754 43 
Demand ve cates of Capen... 249,190 01 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . ° 4,281 
Due to other national banks........ «++ 9,880,049 45 
Due to state banks and bankers.............- 878,110 91 
Ey Oe eee 2 ee $36,660,863 04 


STaTE OF NEw York, County OF New YORK, #4. ; 
1, Rt Lb 4¥ BUCKHOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
io solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, sto the best of m Enowied and belief. 
cNKY OKHOUT, Crshier. 
Subscribed and sworn to t., me, this 9th day of 


Oct., 
—_ D. G. Fanwina, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : 


D. BALDWIN, 
RO EBON } Directors. 
FRED'K MEAD, 





Re NRHONAL DULOHRRA ANDY Siovidkss 


of New York, at tne 


oes of D Susinaan, Ook HD ber Tt, mt 
RESOURCES. 
















Real estate, furnit 
remmfumns Deld.s-.., 
Peetanet or ierine itt 
x or use 9 
Bille of other banks fats v0 
——~ “wed anne 9 
Trade dollars (826.0%). 2°. 22,126 00 
cccgeroeseecooooceecs 463, \90 60 
Lealtendt gee 66,991 00 
ption mae g with U: 
per cent. of circulation) 18,500 00 
Let ieeccd ab delnatianmel miaeiacateltes 82,757,725 55 
Bron 1“ pulaBELITIEM. pam 
stock paid in....... sopaecesevencactes 8300, 
¢ fea tyne ne 250,000 00 
ndivided profits 85,307 68 
National bank-notes outstanding 204,039 00 
pez 300 Pa ° net 4 
‘det 4. 1,856,499 68 
parte Sees ~ ia “i 
Certified 
ant ais al banks. 87,054 46 
Due i state banka and bank 1 50 
otal ., escagpecpeosgsonoubeccunseanet’ 767,725 56 
STATE Total Naw’ Youn, Oouwry om uw York, a.: 


1, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
do solemn) is 





that the above statement 
true, | ica ede and belief. 
the beat of my OWWM. H. OHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to , 1 (ith day of 
—T ablic macs county. N. Y. 
Cortificate Bi sled ta Rew York County. 
.* BERH 
. A. un Directors, 
aa ae 
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THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


[October 14, 1886. 








Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tne outlook in the market for dry goods 
continues to be characterized by favorable 
influences, and the increased volume of 
business which has recently been devel- 
oped has been fully maintained. Values 
have ruled steady on all staple fabrics, 
with a tendency to an advance in some 
lines of goods. There is a large number of 
retailers upon the market who have pur- 
chased quite liberally, though with no in- 
dication of speculating on future wants. 
The prominent feature of the market is the 
entire absence of any speculation, and 
buyers show a great unwillingness to buy 
beyond the actual requirements of the de- 
mand. The demand for seasonable gocds 
continues steady, but moderate; and staple 
cottons are meeting with considerable at- 
tention because of the upward tendency of 
prices. Specialties in spring goods, as sta- 
ple and fancy white goods, wash dress fab- 
rics, crinkled seersuckers, scrim curtains 
and curtain materials, etc., continue in good 
demand for later delivery, and cottonades 
are more sought for by the clothing trade. 
Jobbers are doing a fair business for the 
time of year, and a good package trade in 
prints, domestics, etc., is reported by lead- 
ing firms, who cater especially for the 
wants of small wholesale buyers and large 
retailers, The local retailers are doing a 
good business, and a very large quantity of 
goods are passing into the hands of the 
consumer. Throughout the week collec- 
tions have been a little slow, though no 
anxiety is felt on that account. 


MOQUETTE 
Carpetings 











We have now in stock our com- 
plete assortment of this season's 
patterns in these most desirable 
goods. They are especially rec- 
ommended for beauty of design 
and coloring and great durabili- 
ty. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF ARTISTIC NOVELTIES 
IN ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS. (our own imPortT- 
aTion,) AUBUSSON AXMINSTERS, GOBELIN 
MOQUETTES, AND ALL THE FINER GRADES. 
SURPASSES ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIB- 
ITED. 


PRICES EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 


SPECIAL SALE. 


8,000 DIFFERENT STYLES (A RECENT PUR- 
CHASE) OF WILTONS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, AND 2XTRA SUPER INGRAINS, BEST 
QUALITY, THIS SEASON'S DESIGNS, WE OFFER 
AT A BLIGHT ADVANCE ABOVE THE MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ COST OF PRODUCTION. 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF REVERSIBLE 


SMYRNA RUGS AND MATS 


JUST OPENED, AT LESS THAN AUCTION 
PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 
IN THE FINEST IMPORTED FABBIOS A 





SPECIALTY. 
600 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 813; 
WORTH 816. 
1,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS (TaPzp EDGE) AT 82: 
WORTH 83, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & £0, 


BIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST, 


he eee ee eee 
oe ee eee 


BLUXOME 


AND COMPANY, 


Dixth Ave. Corner 21st ot 


DRESS GOODS 
at Popular Prices. 


EXTENSIVE VARIETY 


IN COLORED DRESS oneal 


Wwe Fy SurTinGs, rf cy AyD PLAIN, 


vitor sm in fie ous 
..F OR 62c, y 
IN PLAIDS FOR buc., TO $1.48 


ES 
RICH COMBINATION SUITINGS, IN 
EFFECTS, FROM $1.75 TO 


a} 
r 
i=} 
4 
& 
> 
z 
=) 
& 
= 
>. 
oo 
& 
=} 


PLUSHES AND VELVETS. 


5,000 YARDS FANCY PLUSHES, NEW DESIGNS, 
FOR 9c. AND 5 

10,000 YARDS MLAIN PLUSHES, ELEGANT QUAL. 
IT} ‘OR Bh Y 


Y. a Shoe er SHc., 
YARDS VELVETS. ‘SILK FACE, BLACK 
AND oO RS, FOR tse $1.25, $1.60 TO 84.60 YD. 


BLACK SILKS. 
BEST VALUES EVER OFFERED. 


%-INCH FOR 7%&.; WORTH $1.00. 
22-INCH FOR %c.; WORTH 81,25, 
%-INCH FOR $1.19; WORTH 81.50. 


SUITS AND WRAPS. 


THIS DEPARTMENT HAS BEEN GREATLY EN- 
LARGED, AND WE ARE EXHIBITING A STOCK 
BQUAL TO ANY, AND OUR PRICES INVARIABLY 
THE LOWEST. 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 


OUR NEW ADDITION, DEVOTED TO DOMESTIC 
GOODS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, LINENS AND 
WHITE GOODS—MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN 
THE CITY. ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


J, A. BLUXOME & C0, 


6th Ave. and 21st St. 


BLACK SILKS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED 
BY JAMES M’CREERY & CO. TO THEIR 
PRESENT STOCK OF 


BLACK SILK TEXTILES, 


CONSISTING OF THE NEWEST AND 
MOST APPROVED WEAVES FOR GEN. 
ERAL USE, ALSO TO A VERY LARGE 
COLLECTION OF RICH NOVELTIES 
FOR GARNITURES IN DESIGNS, EN- 
TIRELY NEW AND EXCLUSIVE. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


TTT BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 
DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS: 

50 PCS. &-INCH ALL PURE SILK AND WOOL 
HENRIETTA, $1.29 AND $1.49; WORTH 81,65 AND 
$1.75 PER YARD. 

20 PCS. 50-INCH ALL WOOL BLACK AND 
WHITE OHEVIOT, 78c,; WORTH @1 PER YARD. 

60 PCS. BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKE, 81.25, $1.35, 
$1.50 WORTH 81.50, $1.65 AND $1.75 PER YARD. 

10 PCS. BLACK ARMURE SILK, $1.5; WORTH 
$1.50 PER YARD. 

ALL GOODS PURCHASED OF US WILL 
BE SENT FREE OF ALL MAIL OR EX- 


PRESS CHARGES TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
ONITED STATES, 


JACKSON’S, 


TTT BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand St., New York. 


NEW BUILDING 


NOW COMPLETED. 


Which gives an‘: Additional Selling 
Space of 


62,850 SQUARE FEET, 


Now making our Establishment the 
Largest and most Comfortable House 
for Shopping in the City. 


NO INCREASE OF DEPARTMENTS, 
BUT LARGER ASSORTMENTS OF FINE 
Goons. 


Dress Goods. 


In this department a CLASS OF GOODS 
will be found EQUAL TO THE BEST in 
any section of the city. 

THE PRICES, HOWEVER, WILL SO DIFFER 
AS TO FAVOR THE BUYER.. 


Plush, and 





French designs in Velvet, 
Striped Combinations. 

English Combinations in Plaids, Faney 
Broche, self-colored Wool Plushes. 


40-inch English hair-line stripes, 39c. a yard. 

40-inch French hair-line stripes, 50c. a yard. 

45-inch Scotch tufted combinations, fancy, %5c. a 
yard; plain, 9c. a yard. 

44-incb extra-heavy French serges,in large plaid 
combinations, at 1.25; plain to match, $1.15. 

38-inch all-wool, gray mixed Tricots, 43c. a yard. 

40-inch all-wool cashmere cloths, 50c. a yard. 

64-inch all-wool camel’s-hair homespuns, 49. a ya rd 

54-inch all-wool Scotch mixed Cheviots, 8#c. a yard. 


ROBES. 


EMBROIDERED OLOTH ROBES, 88; elsewhese 
sil. 

EMBROIDERED FRENCH TRICOT ROBES, 812; 
elsewhere $16. 


Every Novelty in Dress Goods 


MILLINERY 


OPENINGS HAVE BEEN GENERAL 


DURING THE PAST WEEK AMONG THE MANY 
HOUSES IN THIS AND NEIGHBORING CITIES: 
AND WE NOW ASK FORA 


COMPARISON, 


SATISFIED THAT A VISIT WILL CONVINCE ALL 
THAT OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


TRIMMED 


MILLINERY. 


IS NOT ONLY THE LARGEST IN THE CITY, BUT 
THAT THE PRICES WILL SHOW A SAVING OF 
ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF OVER PRICES PRE.- 
VAILING ELSEWHERE, UNTRIMMED HATS IN 
EVERY SHAPE AND STYLE. 


SILKS. 


68 PIECES ALL SILK HEAVY AMERICAN SURAHS’ 
IN CARDINAL, GARNET, BRONZE, TAN, BROWN’ 
AND ECRU, at 4%, a yard ; usually sold at $1. 

22-INCH DRBSS SATINS, all colors, 69c. a yard. 

SATIN RHADAMES, %c.; regular $1.25 quality. 

ALL-SILK BLACK WATERED SILKS, 69c. to $1.50 
a yard, 

P| eae GUINET BLACK SILKS, 9%c.; worth 





400 e PtRORS STRTS SILK SILK VEL- 


SAN HES siithe| 69¢., $1. 09., 
{ater desuens {0 STRIEY and 
CLUNY, VELOURE a | $1.50 to $6. 50 
TLLE PEKIN FA 


R 
PRANOAISE: with VELOUR | PER YARED, 
BOSSELLE 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


IN LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENTS. 


TAILOK-MADE ENGLISH JACKETS, $3.90, $4.90, 


96.00. 
Lapeer FINE IMPORTED RAGONALS, 88.75; 
WMIseES CLOAKS, JACKETS, and LNEW MARKETS. 
- MISSES’ FINE BER B CO, Ts. d $6.50. 
MBS » ASTRAKHA ETS a 
ES’ SCHOOL SROQUES AND COATS, 92.43 
an fh TAILOR-MADE CLOTH SUITS (all wool), 


MIBBES' SCHOOL SUITS, TRIMMED VELVET, 


OUR CHIEF AIM 


Is to make prices so low that, they will show «a 
gratifying saving to all visiting our establish- 


* FASHION MAGAZINE. 


FALL NUMBER NOW READ +B 
gions 1 . nes cate IN a 


#10} Siege A SEFEAE upheies Erste 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 to0321 Grand St; 


66 TO 70 ALLEN, 69 T0 65 ORCHARD STREET, NEW YORK! 





Edward Vaughan, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


161 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 
OVER GREENWICH INSURANCE CO. 





The latest English importations now ready. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


AND 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


SATIN, VELTETS and PLOSHED, 
Hosiery, Undervveas, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND 
OF WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FORITS RICH COLOR AND = 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 
SHADES. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO PRE 
VENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
I8 STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
J. ROTHSCHILD, 


IMPORTER. 


French Millinery Goods. 


New York—56 and 58 West 14th St. 
Brooklyn—269 and 271 Fulton St, 
Paris—26 Rue d’Enghien. 





Is now exhibiting an as- 
sortment of Miilinery Goods 
comprising Special Shapes 
in Untrimmed Felt Hats for 
Ladies, Misses and Children. 
Finest Selection of Ribbons 
in all new shades. Ostrich 
and Fancy Feathers of choic- 
est plumage, and all novel- 
ties in Millinery wares of the 
highest standard of quality 
and design, which are offered 
at mest reasonable prices. 
Also the usual grand display 
of Paris and our own 
Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats and Specialties 


for Children. 
—_—_——— 
FIRSTCLASS PRDITERS’ MATERLMLS, 
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O'NEILL’ 








GTH AVE. AND 20TH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Have just issued the Largest and Finest 


Catalogue of Millinery Costumes, 


Cloaks, 


Wraps, etc., inthe United States. 
Send your name and ten cents, and a copy 


will be mailed to you. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered within a radius 
of seventy-five miles of New York City free of 


charge. 


i. OXNESILL & CO,., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave. Cor. of 20th Street. 





KELLOGG’S LISTS 


(ESTABLISHED 1865.) 


15°74 
Country Weekly Newspapers 


OF THE BETTER CLASS, 


AS FOLLOWS: 

Chicago List...... 364 — Seecee — $3. aes 
St. Louis List..... | dn tert Ts 8.00 
Cleveland List....195 “ ...... “ 3.00 ‘ 
Kansas City List..279 “ ...... * on « 
Cincinnati List....283 “ ...... “« 14% % 
Memphis List. ...142 “* ...... * 1.00 

Total...cccee 1,574 $13.25 





If an advertiser uses all the above Lists, 
the rate per line will be $12.50 per inser- 
tion, which is subject to a liberal discount, 
proportionate with the amount of the 
order. 





Advertisements will be set and proofs, 
together with a low estimate, furnished 
without charge. 





Complete files of completely printed pa- 
pers may be examined and checked at our 
office as below. 


A.W. Kelloge Newrspaper Company, 
Rooms 66, 67, 68 and 69, 
Tribune Building, 


New York. 











Richardson& Boynton 
Co,’s 


“omnraeT”” SURUACTS 


are the most Powerful made. Used in most of the 
Churches and Private’ Dwellings in the Country. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., _ 


234 Water Street, N. ¥; 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 








James McCreery & Co, 


display this week aspecial shipment of rich 
Plush and Wool Fabrics for the Fall and 
Winter Season. 


A very large stock of Black Silks in the 
newest and most approved weaves are now 
on exhibition. 


Special notice is given of a great sale in 
their Linen Department. Fine Bleached 
Table Damasks will be offered at 50 cts., 65 
cts., 75 cts,, 85 cts., and $1 per yard, also a 
great variety of fine Table-cloths, Nap- 
kins, Towels, etc., at a large discount from 
regular prices. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Broadway and 11th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 
>= BRASS BEDSTEALS, 


NEEDLE POINT finish, 
prevents scratching and re 
era them durabie,a novel- 
ty that is artistic, 
Cribs, Easels, * 
Fire-irons, Fire-sets, 


and all kinds of Brass 
Good 





























‘Manu factured by 
W.T. Mersereau & Co. 
321 Brosdway. 


FR, BECK & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request an examination of their manufac- 
tures and importations for the senson of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS. 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECL TO THE WALLS. 
**A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 





ALSO 
MANUFACTURERS 
ONLY - ae The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gauv Mznat 
at the Internatienal FRealth 
Exhibition, London, 14. 
Estimates and special Desians Furnished tr 
Entire Interior Decoration. 
WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR MANUFACTOR® FREE *®ROM ARSENIC OR' 


ANY OLHER POISON JUS MATTER.~ 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


PRICES, 


ABU 


AND OTHER 


PAIN T. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 
Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and 
Other Information. 


PHILADELPHIA: NEW VORK: 
141, 143 N. 4th St. 89 Maiden Lane. 





LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1888 and 1840 Broadway, 


THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
TABLE GOODS, 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


others of our establishment, we are able to give to ou 
customers the benefit of Importation rates, 


“°° DWELLING 
FINISHED in BRONZE And POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J, WEIDENER, 
36 8. Sarrnd St. Phila. 






HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS TGA (“THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


Thes® goods being exclusively from one factory 
are upiform in color and of the finest quality manu- 
factured. The shapes are the newest produced, and 
the designs of decoration the richest and most attrac- 
tive in the market. In this department, as in the 





LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


Best on Earth for the Money, 
Retail 
evérywhere 
for 
$3.00, 


Sa receipt of Two Dollars we will send you 
mall, POSTAGE PAID,-a pair of these 
‘ant Button Boots, worked utton holes, 
elther kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 
pa size you want, Give usatrial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO, 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass, 
Pease mention this paper. 



















DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM 
AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM- 
MER? If VOU DO, SEND TO Ss 

THE RAYMOND FURNACE CO., 
16 BEEKMAN 8T., NEW YOR. 









B lts merits as 

andencCorsed by thousands of housek rs. Your 
ht to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 

fb. WILTRERGER. Prop.. 283 N. Second St. Phil. ,P 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW 7. MACHINES | *“ 


FAMILY ‘SEWING. 


a WASH BLUE have been fu-ly 








Gecillat'ng Suttle) and the other the ” Vi 
D uttle s 
brating Shuttle.” A lady who has never Stepertes 
ese machines has never 4 a Perfect Sewing 

achive. For sale on eary paymente at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Siager Manufactarng Company, | 
Principal Office, 


34 Union Sauare. New York. 





STEAM or HOT AIR 


ing Comp oz f hae 
sold over seven million soeine mach mee ;, 


New sw Edition of 98 p* ves, with additional | 
matter, and llustratioos of 45 of the = \ 
com) 


residences in the cow 
Manual on the sub; 


fuseishing a home, The 
ingly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt 0° 6 cents in stamps: 
GMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Boston. Mass 


HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE. Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 
TRAVEL, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE, 


BETWEEN 

















San Francisco, 
and Portland, Oregon. 


Itruns daily through — Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Paltatial Dining Cars, Superb tar- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, oeerest, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
of passengers. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNEC STIONG witb trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ail points of interest io 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebrasks, Wisvonsin, Min- 
nesota, Northern Mich gan, Dakota, 
Colorado rein at Montana, 
Idaho, >» Utah, hgton Ter- 


ne. 
aH Bri ish’ Columbia. 

It is the mt Fayorite Route to DENVER, and 
to the (amous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TD THE BLAOK HILLS. 
‘* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicazo, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 
** THE SHORT LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago. na Pau! and Minneapolis, are run 
via, THE NORTH WEBTERN. 

All Agents sell Tickets via this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, ime of Trains, and al! informetion will ve 
promptly furnished on application to we 

ICA 


Agent, or to 
General Passenger agent. o 


TA MAN: 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THID 
COUNTRY WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 











direction between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
The Island main line and branches include Chi- 
roe oliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Ge oline 


neseo, 
an ‘sland, fh Iilin nots} I Daves .. Muscatine, 
erty) bee b 


ciate smut f— 
discipline s exacting. The lux- 
ditt fiecae —- a is unequaled in 
4 toga | the Missouri 
seat ren amet ease Carssclowant 
K and-bhetwee 


Atchison apd Kansas Solty restful 
The inthe Albert Lea Route 











and M 
to th pictu 
wheat fie) ng lands o 
interior Dakota Hay ~ vi atertown, A sho 
qd ble route, via Seneca a , offe he 
rior ae se  Wwavelers tween be ee ti, In- 
Atchison, velworths ) Sew ity. ‘Minneapolis t. 
Pau and inte: i} of 
lly aauilios, ae C) 
aaa — and : | 
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Dusurance. 


INTEREST AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


TWENTY-sEVEN years ago, in one of the 
very earliest published of the reports of the 
late Elizur Wrigbt, he remarked : 

‘* The difference between the various rates of 
mortality adopted by different companies is of 
much less practical importance than the differ- 
ence in the rates of interest asvumed as certain 
to be realized on the investment of money. A 
very large part of the immense sums promised 
to be paid in the distant future is to be produced 
by the accumulation of interest, and, the pre- 
mium being fixed at the outset and unaiterable, 
it will make a life or death difference with the 
company whether six per cent. is always to be 
received on investments, or the rate is to fall 
occasionally or permanently to three or four per 
cent. If the interest is to be more, the pre- 
minm may be less; if it is to be leas, the pre- 
mium must be more. The only safety is to as- 
sume the rate of interest so low that the profits 
on investments may always exceed it, and to 
divide at short intervals the surplus which may 
result from the excess. The English companies 
are generally afraid to assume a rate higher than 
three per cent., and some assume as low as two 
and a half. The American companies generally 
deem it safe to assume four per cent., and thatis 
the rate according to which we have made the 
valuation of which we are about to give the re- 
sults.” 

The National Life of the United States, a 
company born in and of flush times and 
long ago departed, assumed six per cent., 
and the difference, ten years ago, between 
that and the four and a half per cent. 
standard of this state was this: reserve lia- 
bility $2,290,447 at six per cent., and 
$2,699,048 at four and a half per cent., of 
course on the same policies; this differ- 
ence was on the risks of a company eight 
years old, and the difference would have 
increased as the company’s age increased. 
There were those who considered the con- 
servative standard needlessly severe, and 
with many ithas been made a stumbling- 
block as being devised in order to extort 
larger payments from the public. The rate 
of interest actually was five, six, or even 
more; why not conform calculation to the 
fact? The reply is that this Aas been done, 
for the fact which must be considered in 
case of long and unalterable contracts takes 
in along term of years—it is the fact of 
the future, as well as of the present. 
‘*Currency Sixes” are now say 128; at 
that figure they pay now about 4.69 per cent. 
and at the end of ten years comes the loss 
of 28 per cent. premium, which is equivalent 
(nearly) to 2.8 per cent. a year, so that the 
real yield is scarcely over two and a half 
per cent. on them. The four per cents. 
eturn about 3.10 per cent. now, with an 
allowance for extinguishment of premium 
just about the same as on the others. Try 
some very ‘ gilded” stock—say that of the 
Chemical bank at 2800 or so, and the 100 
per cent. dividend or $100 par brings the re- 
turn down near to two and a balf per cent. 

It must also be remembered that the 
compound interest tables are based upon 
the supposition (unrealizable in fact) that 
the compounding and investment of new 
funds are done at the beginning of the 
year, and also that they make no allowance 
for loss of time during the process; no in- 
vestor ever did or ever can keep all his 
loanable funds all the time at work, and 
therefore a compounding at say 4 per cent. 
is necessarily actually a little under that. 
Some losses will always occur, even in life 
insurance under the most perfect attainable 
management, and allowance must be made 
for those. More important still is the tact 
that it is not just a question of choosing 
which of existing securities, at present 
prices, is the best purchase—the securities 
are not to be had in any adequate quantity, 
and the competition for them by purchasers 
who are restricted either by law or by their 
own rules of action to certain specific lines 
must intensify; the really best securities 
are fast approaching the time when there 
will be quotations but very seldom a trans- 
fer. Neither what has been done in the in- 
vestment market, nor what can be done to- 

day, is any promise of what can be done 
during the next twenty years. 

With lowered und lowering interest yield, 
the alternatives in life insurance are: higher 
premiums, or lessened strength, or dimin- 
ished and less frequent dividends, or the 

parrying of « larger surplus by which the 
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decline in the absolute interest yield may 
be retarded. What the public wish or 
think, or what anybody chooses to say, is 
as powerless to alter or modify these condi- 
tions of the case as a batch of resolutions 
by a political convention would have been 
to defer the earthquake. 


oe 


INSURING BY INTENTION. 


Tue Chicago case of the late Emory A. 
Storrs, who had agreed to take out a poli- 
cy on his life but did not, and whose exec- 
utors sued the company and obtained half 
the amount rather than have a disturbance 
made, is recalled by a report of a trial of a 
hke case before an English appellate court, 
One Canning had applied to take out a one- 
year policy in the Sun Company for $10,- 
000 and the proposal had been accepted, 
the year to begin with the next January, 
then close at hand. Early in January, Can- 
ning fell off a cliff, receiving injuries of 
which he ere long died; after the injury, his 
representative tendered the premium agreed 
upon, at the same time informing the com- 


pany of the facts, and the tender was re- 
fused. One judge admitted that at first he 
was mistaken with the ordinary proposi- 
tion that a proposal and its acceptance made 
a contract, but said he was satisfied that 
the insurance and the real contract begin 
with the year and with payment of premi- 
ium. All that had passed was a declaration 
of mutual intention, the company having 
agreed to accept the risk if the applicant 
tendered the premium, no change in circum- 
stances having taken place. A material 
change having occurred, it was not neces- 
sary to stand on the ground that the com- 
pany could change its mind and refuse the 
risk, up to acceptance of the premium, yet 
this judge plainly stated his concurrence in 
this proposition. The second judge agreed 
that, in view of the changed circumstances, 
the tender of premium was really an offer 
for a new risk; he declared that ‘‘the 
company’s acceptance of Canning’s proposal 
was nota contract but a counter offer,” 
but did not go so far as the first judge, for 
he thought there would be considerable 
difficulty in conceding that the company 
could have withdrawn had the circum- 
stances not changed. The third judge 
agreed with the others that what had passed 
was only preliminary negotiation; he might 
have difficulty in granting the company op- 
tion to refuse the tender ordinarily but 
refrained from passing definitely on that 
point, as it had not arisen. 

The Lord High Executioner successfully 
excuses himself to the Mikado for his false- 
hood in reporting that an execution had 
been performed by urging that, as His 
Majesty’s will is law, when His Majesty or- 
ders a certain person to be dead, such per- 
son virtually is already dead—then why not 
say so? Each man being his own autocrat 
as to insuring, when he hag decided to in- 
sure heis the same as insured—then why 
not say that he is so? In case fire or death 
comes, such a plea is persuasively conve- 
nient, and it is a salving plea for conscience 
to say that it is really the same thing to the 
company—barring the interest on the pre- 
mium, about which the claimant would not 
contend—as if the intention of insuring had 
been carried out earlier. Yet it is a strik- 
ing evidence of the fixedness of the habit 
of looking at all insurance cases in a way 
hostile to a company, that people are ready 
to argue that an expressed intention makes 
acontract. Were any such thing true, it 
must work in both directions; if the com- 
pany must accept the tender of premium, 
it must have the right to demand it as well. 
‘* Insurance by intention,” as the doctrine 
in the Canning and Storrs line of cases may 
be called, might perhaps be admitted as 
good law and morals, and the admission 
also be made that (with the matter of in- 
terest on premium adjusted) it is really all 
the same thing to the company, provided 
the matter eould be kept from being one- 
sided. But incase no occasion arises for 
claim under the policy the party would be 
as likely to omit paying his premium as in 
the other event he is prompt to put in his 
loss. 





PROGRESSIVENESS, 


Tne tendency of life insurance, both by 
and without operation of express statute, 
has for many years been steadily in the di- 
rection of lightening the rigor of obliga- 
tion upon each individual member. For- 
feiture has gone; the taint of suicide has 
been’ removed; restrictions on occupation, 
travel, and residence have been all or largely 
abandoned; promptness in settlement of 
claims has. been advanced ; indisputability, 
certainty, and simplicity have been the 
latest desirable qualities to be added. In 
life insurance, as in everything else, one or 
two lead, some follow, others are irresist- 
ibly dragged, and a few laggards are far in 
the rear. A public that know the Equit- 
able needs not to be reminded where that 
company is—at the head of the line, It 
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was from the start eminently progressive 
as to growth and business, and -for years 
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has bean in this respect quite out of the 
reach of competition; it has been hardly 
less so in progressiveness as respects plans 
and methods. Its latest announcement is 
a new policy which is free from restrictions 
on travel, residence, and occupatiou; is 
payable immediately upon proof of death; 
is positively and definitely non-forfeitable ; 
is by its own terms absolutely incontestable 
after two years; is framed with the utmost 
simplicity; and is pre-eminently lucrative. 
Payment of premiums is the only condition 
of validity. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary 


cme | FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of. Philadelphia, 

NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 











The Com any aio rent SAFES INSIDE IR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices yarying rom 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpo- 
veult for $10, Moose and deeks adjoining venice 
vault for $10. ms an ning vau. ro- 
vided for Safe Renters. ” 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED Bt THE YALE TIME. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every. descrip. 
tion, josuding BONDS and STOCKS, PLA’ JEW. 
ELKY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CH 3 
The Com pany act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA. 

GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 


TO an 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Co’ 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are k 
separete and apart from the assets of the Com’ i 
tional securit , eo Company Bes a 8) ‘al Trust 
capital of $1,000,006, P y responsible for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of th3 
Trust peyermens 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 





DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest. 
C. A. Griscom Edward T. Steel, 
a ane F aon spemes sy 
enry O, n mas McKean, 
John ©. Baliite 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 
Organized May Ist, 1860. 
254 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 


JOS, P. HOL retary. 

WM. G. LOW, Coureel. 
Assets. May Ist, 1886........... 5.779.938.43 
Liabilities....... eaibiomrte ae . 4.328,441.85 


Surplas,....... 2... cceeeesssceee recess -B1.451,496.58 





The HOME issues ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
ENDOWMENT AND ANNUITY POLICIES, on terms as lib- 
eral as any sound Company, and more sv than many 
others, for its members are not restricted as to 
residence or travel. 

A policyholder in the HOME can go wherever busi- 





The UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Assets, $2.731.905-15; Surplus, 8488.811.*%0 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY 


which combines present Protection with future en- 
dowment at only the cost of an ordinary life policy. 
The interest rate realized for five years past, has 
mn over 744 per cent., a higher tate than that of any 
other company, while the death rate has been very 
much lower. 
For agencies or general information, address, 


JOHN M. PATTISON, Vice-President. 


Provident Lite and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...610,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume oi 

Business to............... 





45,678,669 00 
Decreased its Rate of Expense. 

Decreased its Rate of Mortulity, 

In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 

Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 

strength of Organization, and in everything which 


contributes to the security’and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance tbis Company stands unrivaled. 





THE 


Americ’ 


FIRE 


Insur’Dce 
co. 
Philadelphia. 

NNUAL STATEMENT. 
‘inated’ idssee 400,000 00 

’ 1,070,610 92 
447,321 13 


Creer TT eer eerie re eeeeeceeesses 






917,982, 06 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. =~ —\ 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bend. F. StEvEns, Pres. Jos. M. GrBBENs, Seo 


ABBOES,.....ceeeeessee eoeees 817,846,546 65 
TAabilitios......c...0.s..006 15,238.761 16 
Total Surplus...........82,607,785 49 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Ipsurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore ch for whole Life Pol- 
Salon of rari altars Rinbed o ae Matte. 

» a ju - 
setts non-forfeiture law oft 2 “ ’ 
surrender and paid-up insurance values in 
“Fem pilots suplanstiry of the Mew Feature meg’ 
ew € 
had on application at Gemvans's Office, 


—— POST-OFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 
THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886, 


General Agents and Canassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
H. Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
8. N. S2EBBINS, Actuary 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0, P FRALEIGH, Secretary, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Sec. 


All Policies henceforth 
xu issued are incontestable for 














“Beath Claims paid stones as soon es satisfactory 

prgols are recelvgd a the Home Qn tes 

ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 
‘forms of Tontine Policies issued 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = = vresident. 

_ In this company policy- 

holders have the advan- 

tage over those of allother 








~~ Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY: 
Cash Capital,........-csccceccessees*s $400,000 00 
Net Surplus............ccce..sss00064- 701,785 58 


Unearned premiums and other 
Linbilities............0.+:sseseneuseee 166,551 71 





ON i akarcteetdiicn cet scces81,268.337 23 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO- 
DUCED BY IT, THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY HAS COM- 
BINED IN ONE FORM OF POLICY ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CAN SAFELY AND 
PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND NOW 
OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC UNDER 

THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOOR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
IS 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
ITIS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (8) ITIS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT;; (5) ITIS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES PROVIDING ASSUR- 
ANCE IN LATER LIFE FOR NOTHING, 
OR YIELDING BACK THE WHOLE, OR 
NEARLY 80, OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
PAID IN BY THOSE PREFERRING TO 
WITHDRAW; (6) THE FORM OF POL- 
ICY Is 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESs FORMAL- 


\TY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER THE POLICY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 


IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 

FOR TABLES OF RATES AND FULL 
EXPLANATIONS, APPLY BY LETTER 
OR IN PERSON TO 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


President. 
HENRY B, HYDE. 





RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 


No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, JANUARY 28D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
affaires on the 3let December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1895. ......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

TANUATY, 1885,....rccecerceceveeers ersseece 1,839,525 10 


Total marine premiums,......... .....+.... 85,196,148 6 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1885, to 3ist December, 1885................ 83,770,004 80 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOD,. ..cccccccccccccccscccccs. OL.OIb, MD GF 
Returns of premiums and ex- 


PONBES........cccccccees coseees 776,712 42 


The company has the following assets 
vi 





Zz 

United States and State of New Yorr 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 

Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 

Rea) estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at........ 


Premium notes and bills receivable,....... 1,508,143 66 
Cash in bank.,........000..- 228,897 88 
SS eee 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their leval representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoiers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
vhereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
wt the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the sompany for the ' ear ending 
Bist December, 1855, :or which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 














J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
CHAKLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHA 
JAMES LOW FRED'K H. COSSI'!'T, 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G, DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGA 
C. A. HAND, ISAAC BELL 

JOHN D. A9EWLETT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WERB ANSON W. HARD, 
CHAKLES P: BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. BAVEN, Third Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orriczs, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental {Brovxiyn cor, Court and Mon 6 Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.......#2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 62) 
Reserve, ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb............ 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surpluas..........--...00..sseeeee 16358.879 856 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 








This company conducts its busi under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRSCTORS: 
BR. H. LAMPORA, President. 
F..C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Seo. 


























SAMUEL D, BABCOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLI8s. 0.1, RI 
War a8 TKENDER, HENRY SP ULDING 
HENRY C. BOWE RICHARD A so Y 
AURELIUS B. HO JOHN H. 
THSODORE F JOHN H E 
IDORE I. HUSTED, C RLES ’ TH, 

.M RIOHAR wM UE } 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTI 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOMNSON, 
ALEX, E OR 8. M. BUCK NGHAM, 
WM. DAE WS, . D, VERMIL 
E, W. 01 JACOB Bua Te” 
ae Low LAWREROR T NURE 





OHAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885...... -$57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


EC ET SN ee eRe Pe $13,517,426 08 

Less deferred premiums January 1st, 1885.......... 795,323 00—®18,722,108 08 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold).............+.. 8,859,577 47 


460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—@16,121,172 74 
$73,957,171 19 


eee eee eeeeeee 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
additions to same 


741,764 47 


Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies................+.... 8,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyhelders..........ccscccccsseccess $7,681,873 75 
eet en eae aT nA Ce 250,142 32 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 2,024,090 50 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 488,446 62—$10, 444,553 19 
$63,512,618 06 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
NN 64050 556065606550cesseiehendbwks Onedreeneets 33,640,220 56 
wt, Pe eae reer are ers 6,855,582 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
on an as additional collateral security)................ - 18,159,500 00 
Tem — oans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
$504. cit bepiscccoscereveteuceeesssaewes sheecesssechs 451,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)................ 416,034 15 
*Quarterly and ecmi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ..ccecccccccccescceees 878,161 65 
*Premimums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
Shee, B0 OUTIRIED BE GRR e nc veccccccccces cvcnccesscee cece 575,699 5¢ 


I i iiciitt ri tned Gad ndedarebinasimiendenswescobens 68,142 73 

Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 435,284 18—$63,512,618 00 

Market value of securities over cost on Company's bOOKS. ..........c0:eceeceeeeees 8,351,703 32 
*A detailed schedule of these tems will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1886 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc............cccceeeeeesseces 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).............0e.eeeeeees 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............0seeee008 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
s ebenanenepeccedeebehenebentbanesd0seesen $2,633,796 70 
952,683 31 


TIE ooo o.0's 00000800000 cc cccecccesecccnssecees $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. .....0.ccccccsccscccccce 462,737 24 





$66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41,854 06 
10,695 21 


Cerne eeeeeeee 


56,200,875 00 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886.................eeeeee 


8,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........-..ceeeeceeeees ‘ 29,934 03 


’ 





$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,472 13 
$13,225,053 94 


Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4)¢ percent............ 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium, 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263, 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1,1 198,746,043 Jan.1,1 55,542, 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18?5, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1866, 269,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 

SURPLUS { san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 18,225,053 

| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,828 230 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H. POTTS, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS, C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and oung. 


HUSBANDHOOD—A RESPONSE TO 
WIFEHOOD. 





BY JEMIMA EB. KRANKEN, 





To be decked as a bridegroom, 
With white tie and vest; 

To attend her as side-groom, 
Adorned io my best, 

Take her hand at the altar, 

In my word not to palter, 

In no promise to falter— 
Is this not to be blest? 


To think of her ever, 
My co-¢ qual mate, 

So that want she sball never, 
Till life’s final fate ; 

At her call speed to her, 

At her wish read to her, 

Nor fail once to deed to her 
My best real estate ! 


To count her mine only 
With infinite pride, 
And never be lonely 
With her at my side ; 
To join all my fate with her, 
To love and to hate with her, 
And always sit late with her, 
As ere she was bride. 


To preside at the table 

So daintily spread, 
And show I am able 

To relish her bread. 
Ne’er say that *‘the butter now 
Puts temper in flutter now,” 
Or the cake make me utter now: 
**’ Tis heavy as lead.” 


To think her all-beautiful, 

E’en when she is old, 

Believe her all dutiful, 

And ne'er count ber bold; 
Well pleased that so nice she is, 
Right proud that eo wise she is, 
Asserting: ‘A prize she is 

More precious than gold.” 


And what is a Jifetine 

Ilereafter to me, 

But simply a wife-time, 

So bound, yet £0 free? 
To do all the will of her, 
To pay every bill of her, 
To walk in the drill of her, 

Is sweet liverty ! 


And now is the wonder 
Still growing more grand, 
That all the sky under, 
In all the broad land, 
"Mid rivals I've fought for her, 
And successfully sought for her, 
I's) do all that [ ought for her, 
With heart and with hand. 


— 


MORE “ WIFEHOOD.” 


SUBMISSIVELY INSCRIBED TO THE AUTHOR OF “WIFE- 
HOOD.” 











To kneel at his fvet—oh! 
Most privileged place ! 
Put to fiight each mosquito 
Would attack bis grand face ; 
Ne’er to sit till he’s seated, 
To fan him when he ated— 
Oh 'I feel quite conceited 
At a smile from his Grace, 


To give the soft chair up 
If ne should come in ; 

To swiftly run stair up 
To fetch him a pin; 

In wifeliest cheer aye 

fo smile like & Peri, 

Always emirking for fear I 
Should lock pale and thin, 


To eweep and to cook for him; 
No duty to miss; 
To duet each dear book for bim— 
What rapture is this! 
To sew on each loose button, 
Well to roast beef and mutton; 
To serve bim in a hut on 
A 6ea island were bliss. 


When steadily working 
To keep ‘the stuff” trim, 
No bard tack I'm shirking 
If twill but please him. 
‘In haliways to meet him,” 
On front stairs to greet bim; 
Ona throne [ would seat him 
And stndy each whim, 


How often I’ve wondered 
As years have rolled by, 
That our ties ne’er he sundered— 
Buch kindness, oh my! 
Hie sees many a fair one; 
& rare one, 


> 
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Oh! why should he care one 
Rap for such as I? 


Then I'll try to serve him, 

Nor get in bis way ; 
Nor even uonerve him 

By saying him nay. 
Ne’er hope for kiad thought from him, 
No return shall be sought from him, 
For I deserve naught from hin— 

I bless his strict sway. 


Comes a memory faintly— 
In rare moments of thought, 
When I’m not euch a saintly 
Meek wife as as [ ought— 
When he came a-wooing, 
Was it serf he was suing? 
Was he hand-maid pursuing? 
Thereof heard I naught. 


I once had bigh longing 
A good race to run; 
Came holy hopes thronging 
For noble work done. 
Now my best powers are slighted, 
Aspirations lie blighted ; 
For in one we're uvited— 
And “ my lord” is the one, 


But I must be happy ; 
My chains I will kies ; 
Though oft he be snappy 
The grand fact is this: 
He has done me this favor 
Which keeps the sweet savor— 
That no mortuary engraver 
Can write me down Miss. 


‘THAT THREE-CORNERED 
PATCH.” 








BY KATE UPSON OLARK. 


(The recent death of * Webster Hunt,” the chief 
incident in whose career, 1s related below, is abso- 
jutely true, makes it allowable to print this sketch.) 

** Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” said Mr. 
Elnathan Jenkins to his nephew Sylvester, 
as Webster Hunt went slowly by in “the 
Nileses wagon.” ‘How long’s he been 
that way?” 

‘*Lemme see,” said Sylvester Jenkins, 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully. ‘* When 
wasit, Mother? About ros’b’ry time, wa’n’t 
it? Ofcourse ’twas! Don’t you remem- 
ber, Mother? Webster ’n’ Sam Jillson bet on 
which could eat the most green peas; go’t 
must ’a’ been green-pea-time—’n’ that’s 
ros’b'ry-time—thirty year ago. Both the 
boys was sick; but after awhile Sam he 
got well. Webster didn’t though. Least- 
ways, his legs didn’t. They’ve been this 
way for thirty year, uncle, nigh onto thirty 
year.” 

** You don’t say?” rejoined Uncle Elna- 
than. ‘“‘Ivs too bad. He looks like a 
mighty intelligent man. His father was, 
before him. I remember old Squire Hunt 
well.” 

Mr. Elnathan Jenkins had settled in Indi- 
ana in bis youth, and was now making his 
first visit to bis old home after an absence 
of nearly forty years. 

‘“*Oh! Webster’s smart!” returned his 
nephew, emphatically. ‘*He’s read ’n’ 
read, since he was laid up; knows most 
everything. He manages his business, ’n’ 
runs politics quite a good deal, ’n’ every- 
body—that is, pretty near every body—likes 
him. Wby, we don’t none of us enjoy any- 
thing mor’n a visit from Webster Hunt, 
That’s what he’s goin’ for now—a-visitin’. 
’N,’ mind ye, he always comes ’n’ goes in 
the Nileses wagon. You see, the front 
wheel of that can come off, ’n’ the men can 
push it right onto the steps, or the verandy 
or the kitchen-floor, ’n’ so they can get 
Webster out easier. No matter what they’re 
a doin’, the Nileses ’li let Webster have that 
wagon any time, they think so much of 
him. He beats everybody tellin’ a story, or 
talkin’ anyway, for that matter. We're all 
giad to have a visit from Webster.” 

“T should think he would be too helpless 
to go around much.” 

‘* Helpless! Lord! He is—helpless as a 
baby; but we don’t mind that. Why, when 
he comes here, the boys’ll run their feet off 
for him, if he wants ’em to, ’n’ Salome 
there bu‘lds a fire in the best bedroom, ’n 
we ali wait on him right up to the handle. 
He bas a light side of him nights on a 
stand, ’n’ there’s a bell for him to ring if he 
wants anything, ’n’ so itgoes. Lemme see, 
—he was here last corn-shuckin’ time. We 
had a good visit long o’ Webster.” 

‘I see his face is reel good-lookin’,” pur- 
sued Uncle Elnathan, who was intensely 
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interested in hearing all the details about the 
families of his old neighbors. 

‘Wal, sir, tis,” said his nephew, heart- 
ily. ‘*I’ve seen him when he looked as 
pretty asa picture. He’d a’ been one of 
the most prominent men in the state, if he 
hadn’t got caught in this scrape when he 
was a boy. You see he wa’n’t more’n 
sixteen or seventeen.” 

‘*Never had no love affairs, I s’pose? ” 
ventured Uncle Elnathan, who read the 
story papers, and had a taste for romance. 

** N-no—not as I” — 

‘* What do you mean, father,” broke in 
Mrs. Salome Jenkins, who, in good New 
England fashion, always called her hus- 
band “father.” ‘* Everybody knows that 
Jane Simons has been dead in love with 
Wesbter Hunt these years ’n’ years.” 


“‘On! I know that’s what they say,” re- 
torted ‘‘ father,” with some contempt, ‘‘ but 
where’s your proof, Sulome? Where’s your 
proof?” 

Mrs. Jenkins tossed her head sagaciously. 

‘*Proof!” she said. ‘*There’s proof 
enough. What’s Jane Simons lived single 
for all these years? She might ’a’ been 
married time ’n’ time again, but she 
wouldn’t take none o’ her beaux. She’s 
forty-five, if she’s a day, ’n’ she ’n’ Webster 
was mighty lovin’ when they was boys ’n’ 
girls together, before he lost the use of his 
limbs. She’s that proud, Jane Simons is, 
that she won’t marry anybody that can’t 
walk, no matter if he’s as smart ’n’ as pretty 
lookin’ as Webster Hunt. But she loves 
him, for all her pride! You can talk, but 
I’ve seen her look at him, father, ’n’ I can 
tell. "N’ don’t he give her a Christmas 
present every year ’n’ a birthday preseat? 
Yes, I know he gives ’em to other folks, 
too, but he gives extry nice ones to Jane. 
She’s a close-mouthed piece, Jane Simons 
is, always was, ’n’ her brother Jake’s as 
still as she is; but I’ve heard things pretty 
straight. You can depend it’s jest ’s I 
say.” 

**T should ’most think they’d get mar- 
ried,” remarked Uncle Elnathan. ‘* Most 
women would like to look afier a cripole- 
like man so; ’n’ [ should think she’d rather 
have a home of her own than to live with 
her brother. Brothers sometimes bring a 
wife in, when folks least expect.” 

** She’s proud, I tell you,” insisted Mrs. 
Jenkins. ‘‘ The Simonses is the stiffest, ’n’ 
queerest, ’n’ stuckupest family in Center- 
ville. Jane’s got property ’n’ Webster’s got 
property. They’d have enough to live on, 
dear knows.” 

‘*T should think some o’ these faith-cure 
folks might come along ’n’ cure him,” sug- 
gested Uncle Elnathan. 

**Oh! he aiot that kind,” said his orthodox 
nephew, regretfully. ‘‘ Webster haint got 
much religion, I’m afraid. We had a min- 
ister that used to pray with him, ’n’ they 
got up a circle; but Webster only laughed 
at ’em—good-vatured eoough, but no faith. 
He’s a good deal of a free-thinker, they 
say.” 

‘You don’t mean it? I’m right sorry. 
But there’s doctors that cure his sort o’ 
trouble.” 

‘*He tried no endo’ doctors. None on 
em never helped him a mite,” he says, 

Uacle Eloathan sat for a moment medi- 
tating. Then he broke into a laugh. 

*“*T was a thinkin’ of Almiry Fitton,’ 
hesaid, in explanation of his sudden out- 
burst. ‘‘Sbe was a woman out in Ind.any, 
not far from our place, ’n’ a nice woman 
she was, too. But she had a long sick 
spell, ’n’ she set out that she couldn’t get 
up after the doctor said she was all 
right. He advised her to get up ’n’ try to 
walk—begin with a little and go onto more 
—but she’d get up ’n’ try, ’n’ over she’d go. 
She was right weak ’n’ no mistake; but her 
folks talked it over with the doctor behind 
her back, ’n’ they decided that they must 
get up her spunk someway. So her hus- 
band, he goes in, ’n’ says he, ‘ Almiry,’ says 
he, ‘I want some o’ your good bread the 
worst way, ’n’ I want to see ye drivin’ 
round the kitchen the way ye used to. I’ 
don’t want to be too hard on ye, Almiry, 
says he, ‘but we need ye uncommon all 
around. The youn’ kits are runnin’ wild, 
’n’ everything's goin’ to pieces, ’n’ if ye 
don’t get up ’n’ pitch into tne work, jest a 
little mite at first mebbe, I swan I’ll smash 
your best chiny teapot!’ She didn’t say much 
—dido’t believe him, of course—when 


down he takes her best chiny teanot, ’n’ 
smash it goes on the floor. ‘Dick Fitton,’ 
she says, ‘how can you do so?’ ’N’ she fell 
to sobbin’ fit to kill; but he keeps right on, 
’n’ breaks a lot more, ’n’ still she didn’t 
stir. Then he took down her best bunnit, 
*n’ says he: ‘Get up quick, Almiry, or I’ll 
souse your bunnit, I will’; ’n’—you won’t 
believe it, but it’s true as Gospel—up got 
Almiry Fitton, ’u’ snatched her bunnit 
away from him ’n’ run up stairs ’n’ hid it, 
*n’ after that she got up ’n’ dressed herself 
every day. She’s as well nowas you be, 
Salome. I see her only a day or two before 
I left home.” 

They ali laughed. 

‘*T'm afeard,” said Mrs. Jenkins, ‘ that 
that sort of thing wouldn’t work with 
Webster. Why, hislimbs is as limp as 
rags. Jest think, it’s thirty years since he 
walked a step. There he goesagain. Oh! 
Tsee. It’s such a nice day they’re takin’ 
him down to see his corn-field. I’m glad of 
it. He haint been down for a week, and 
the corn’s shot up. The corn on the three- 
cornered patch is the highest in town.” 

‘Beats all what store Webster sets by 
that three-cornered patch!” mused her 
huzband. 

Mrs. Jenkins went to a side window and 
watched the Nileses wagon as it turned off 
into a meadow. Uncle Elnathan followed 
her, and looked over her shoulder. 


‘*T s’pose you know about the three- 
cornered patch, Uncle Elnathan?” she said, 
inquiringly. 

**I do’ know’s I do,” returned the old 
gentleman, doubtfully. ‘You see I’ve 
pretty much lost track o’ Centerville. Le’s 
see; wa’n’t there a high, triang’lar patch 
across the river on Esau Newton’s farm?” 

Mrs. Jenkins and her husband exchanged 
glances of mingled dismay and astonish- 
ment. 

“Good land!” Sylvester Jenkins found 
breath to say at last, ‘‘ you don’t mean to 
say that things was that way when you left 
town! There’s been a pretty law-suit about 
that patch o’ Jand since them days.” 

‘* How’s that?” asked Uncle Elnathan, 
droppiog into a chair and eying his nephew 
with a look of interested curiosity. 

That individual took off his hat, which 
he had been wearing until this moment in 
the expectation of going immediately out 
to hoe in his corn-field, and settled down 
after the manner of a man who has a story 
to tell. 

‘Lemme see,” he began. ‘It must’a’ 
been a good many years after you left 
town, there was a flood. It was an awful 
freshet. The whole o’ Esau’s medder, ’n’ 
the whole o’ Webster’s medder lay under 
water fora week. There wa’n’t never seen 
nothin’ like it’ round here, before nor sence; 
but, I can remember this, boy ’s I was; 
that three-corne red patch stood up as pretty 
as you please, right in the midst o’ the 
water. Iv’s consid’adle high land, I tell ye, 
’n’ there’s full three acres of it. 1t was cov- 
ered with stooks o’ corn; the flood was in 
October, ’n’ ull around was this pretty 
green grass border. Wal, when the water 
finally went down, behold, the river wa’n’t 
runnin’ through Webster’s medder any 
more. There it was—three rods wide of 
it, ’n’ full o’ the deepest kind o’ holes— 
flowin’ through Esau’s medder, as peaceful 
asa baby. It was nigh impossible to tell 
where it had run before. The whole med- 
ner was tore up ’n’ covered with sand ’n’ 
stones ’n’ flotsam; it took years ’n’ years to 
get it back to where it was before for crops. 
But everybody could tell this much. They 
knew that three-cornered patch didn’t use 
to be on Webster’s medder. But it wasn’t 
no use to Esau now; he’d have to go clear 
round by the bridge to get his c.ops from 
off’n it, ’n’ it didn’t seem’s that would 
hardly pay. Besides, Webster’d lost a heap 
by the flood, ’n’ he was for takin’ that patch 
anyLow, ’n’ claimin’ it. I always thought 
that if Webster’d gone about it right, he 
might a’ got the patch peaceable; but he 
was 80 fast to say now that it was his any- 
how, that Esau, he got towerin’ mad. He 
swore he'd. go to law before he’d let Web- 
ster have it, ’n’ he did; but, by hook or by 
crvok, Webster beat him. I never see & 
man s0 mad as Esau was, but he was too 

poor to carry the case up, so he had to let 
it go. But he’s one o’ the folks that don’t 
like Webster Hunt, mind ye! ‘N’ Webster 





don’t like him no better.” 
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Uncle Elnathan laughed, and was just 
about to comment upcan this strange story, 
when the Jenkins children came running 
in from school, thus reminding their hon- 
est sire that he had been neglecting his 
work all the afternoon. 

‘‘T declare for’t!” he exclaimed, catch 
ing up his palm-leaf hat, ‘“‘I do’ know 
when I’ve had such a good visit with auy- 
body ’s I’ve had with you, Uncle Elnathan; 
but I have idled away a sight of time!” And 
he vanished through the open door. 

Meanwhile, througb the freshness cf the 
June day jogged the Nileses wagon, hav- 
ing on board Mr. Webster Hunt. and Mr, 
Ebenezer Niles. A baying-road, only half- 
defined in the verdant June grass, wound 
from the village street across the meadow, 
out of which rose the historic bit of up- 
land of which the Jenkinses had been talk- 
ing. 

Small as were its dimensions, it was, in- 
deed, a piece of ground worth fighting 
for. Fully two acres of corn were planted 
upon it, their crisp, curling leaves, double 
the size of those upon the meadow beneath. 

Webster Hunt’s face lighted up as he 
looked upon it. 

‘That's the best corn in Centerville,” he 
said proudly. 4 

‘“‘T guess you're right,” assented his com- 
panion, and after a few more comments 
upon the forwardness of the season and 
the softness of the air, they turned the 

horse’s head toward home. In spite of tne 
beauty of the day, there was a cloud gath- 
ering inthe northwest. Mr. Niles pointed 
to it. 

“There'll be rain by to-morrow; pretty 
tol’able bard, too!” he said. 

Mr. Niles’s prediction came true. Before 
dayhght the next morning, a beavy rain 
was pouring down upon Centerville, and 
all day long the storm continued. 


Another day and another night of rain 
followed. Grave fears began to be ex- 
pressed that a great reservoir some miles 
above Centerville might burst and still tur. 
ther deluge the fertile valley—its whole 
winter’s supply depending upon the issue 
of this storm. 

‘Potatoes are ruined!” grumbled Mr. 
Sylvester Jenkins, as the evening of the 
second day came around, chill and wet and 
cheerless. ‘‘Corn’s spoilt, oats ‘n’ rye 
’n’ wheat flat. I do’ know what’s goin’ to 
become of us!” 

As he gave a groan upon concluding 
these remarks, his Uncle—who had been 
somewhat twitted since his return to 
his old home about Western cyclones 
and tornadoes—openly proclaimed, that 
‘though Indiany might bave her failio’s, 
they pever had had such a rain as this out 
there in the whole forty year since he had 
emigrated.” 

Tuen the reservoir did burst, doing un- 
told damages. The little Centerville River, 
already swollen far beyond its natural 
size, was turned for a few hours into a 
seething ocean, in which floated whole 
houses, live oxen, .nd even human beings. 
The whole country side was in a delirium 
of grief and terror. It seemed as though 
the ‘‘ perilous times of the latter days” had 
come, 

At last the sun shone out again, the 
river began to subside, and the disheart- 
ened people set about taking account of 
their losses. Mr. Etnathan Jenkins, hav- 
ing been detained by the storm longer than 
he had meant to stay, was making his 
preparations to depart, when, the second 
day atter the rain had cleared, his nephew 
burst into the family sitting-room with a 
face full of excitement. At his heels fol- 
lowed the Jenkins boys, looking equally 
impressed. Evidently something of un- 
common importance had occurred. 

“Some one said yesterday that he 
thought it was likely,” began Mr. Jenkins, 
oracularly, if not very lucidly, ‘‘and now 
it’s happened!” 

- What?” gasped Mrs. Jenkins. 

You know the river’s been all over 
pag nian all over Webster’s med- 
recs eile ae e blumed thing haint gone 

channel, ’n’ put the three, 
cornered patch back onto Esau’s medder 
again. I'm a-goin’ right over to see Web- 
ster. Land! Won't he be mad! No, boys, 
youcan’t go. There'll be a crowd anyway, 

n’ Webster won't like it. T’lltell you about 


down over his eyes, as though in expecta- 
tion of a high wind, Mr. Jenkins hurried 
up the street. 

His return was awsited with almost un- 
evdurable impatience. Nobody went by, 
and the very air was pervaded by a sort of 
suspense, such as is said to precede a great 
battle. Mrs. Jenkins said that she guessed 
everybody had gone up to the Hunt 
homestead. It was there that Webster 
Hunt lived, with a brother and their aged 
mother. 

At last Mr. Jenkins returned. His face 
was graver and paler than his family 
had ever seen it before in their lives, 
and his whole manner was strangely 
awed. He shut the door behind him and 
sank into a chair, but his tongue seemed 
locked. 

Mrs. Jenkins let fall a piece of work on 
which she had been abortively trying to 
sew, and caught up the baby. Then she 
managed to articulate: ‘‘For pity’s sake, 
father, what is it?” 


Her words seemed to give her husband a 
key to a beginning. 

‘*Talk about meracles!” he burst forth, 
‘* Lord! they is meracles these days, much 
as they ever was, ’n’ l’ve seen one—’n’ I 
shouldn’t ask to see no bigger one. I’ve” 
—speaking low and impressively-—‘“‘Ive seen 
Webster Hunt walk; yes, I have,” as a 
chorus of unbelieving ‘‘ohs” and ‘ ahs” 
rose on all sides. ‘‘W hen—they—told— 
Webster that that there three cornered 
patch o’ land was back on Esau’s med- 
der »gain, he turned as black as yer hat, 
they said, ’n’ says he, ‘1 don’t believe it!’ 
says he, ’n’ says he, ‘J shan’t believe it till 
I've seen it wth my own eyes,’ says he. 
He really swore—Webster did, they say, 
’n’ says he, ‘I’ll see it with my own eyes,’ 
says he, ’n’ he jumps up before ’em all— 
didn’t seem to think as he was walkin’—'n’ 
says he, ‘Come on, ’n’ we'll see if Esau 
Newton's goin’ to have that three-cornered 
patch!’ That was jest ’s I got there, ’n’ he 
come out o’ the door—I see him with my 
own eyes—'’n’ walked acrost the door-yard, 
headin’ for the medder. 'N’ he walked— 
clear —to—the—river, toddlin’—like, but he 
walked—Webster did, he was that mad, 
‘n’ then he kinder sank down on a rock 
there. He see it was so, ’n’ no mistake, a 
great, wide stream was a-runnin’, as if it 
had come to stay, betwixt him ’n’ that 
three-cornered patch. Then they come up 
with a team ’n’ he rode home without 
sayin’a word. I never see a man look so 
in my life. His face was all like it had 
been bruised in stresks, ’n’ his eyes looked 
like cats’ eyes in the dark. But they come 
for bim ina common wagon. They didn’t 
think ’twas worth while to be bitchin’ up 
the Nileses wagon for him tbis time.” 

In the laugh created by this mild joke, 
the overstrained nerves of the family re- 
lieved themselves. 

“Then, when they got to the house,” 
continued Mr. Jenkins, *‘ Webster got out 
all himself, ’n’ walked up to the door, not 
80 strong ’n’ quick ’s he walked off, but a 
good dea) like folks, after all.” 

‘*] declare, if taint something like that 
woman you was tellin’ about, Uncle,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jenkins. 

‘‘Almiry Fitton, sure enough!” said 
Uncle E!nathan. ‘‘It beat’s all how that 
sort of folks need something to spunk ’em 
up. Spunk ’em up ’n’ they seem to sorter 
rise above their lame legs.” 

‘* In more senses than one!” put in the 
eldest Jenkins boy, who was rather bright, 
and they all laughed at the unconscious 
pun. 

The next day Webster Hunt walked 
again; but all his walking could not get 
back his !and from Ezra Newton, to whom, 
no doubt, it had always belonged by right. 
Fume and fret as he might, nothing short 
of another convulsion of Nature could re- 
store ‘‘ the three-cornered patch” to Web- 
ster Hunt sgain. 

Uncle Elnathan’s trunk was packed, and 
he was all ready for an early morving’s 
start, when the Jenkins family sat in the 

porch, in the cool of the evening, enjoying 
a last family visit together. Just then a 
gentleman and lady drove by in a stylish 
carriage, the lady’s plumes flying out white 
and bride-like in the twilight. 

**Who’s that?” asked the eldest Jenkins 
boy, who was just old enough to be curious 





it when I come back,” And Pulling his hat 
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As nobody had been able to see in the 
dimpess, he caught up his hat and de- 
parted. Presently his father, half sheep- 
ishly, followed the lad; but the family did 
not have to await their return in order to 
learn the news. <A neighbor who was pass- 
ing gave them, gladly, an opportunity to 
find out all about the mysterious couple. 

‘I s’pose you’ve heard the news,” he 
said, resting his chin upon a fence-paling. 
**Not we!” returned Mrs. Jenkins, a little 
fretfully. ‘* What is it?” 

‘You see that couple that went ridin’ by 
jest now; didn’t you?” 

** Yes; of course.” 

**Mebbe you noticed that the woman had 
white feathers onte her bunnit.” 

** Yes, we did.” 

Mrs. Jenkins’s voice was unconsciously 
pitched a full octave higher than usual. 
**N? didn’t you know who they was?” 
This was cruelly tantalizing. 

‘* No-o,” she almost shrieked. 

Uncle Elnathan was leaning forward, 
with his hand curved around his right ear, 
so as to catch every word. 
‘¢'Twa’'n’t”—began Mrs. Jenkins, as the 
bearer of the mighty secret paused, still 
further to increase the weight of his final 
announcement. 

** Yes, I guess you’ve hit it,” he said, 
nodding. ‘It was Webster Hunt ’n’ Jane 
Simons. They’ve jest been married.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Jenkins, after a mo- 
ment’s delay, ‘‘ Jane Simons ’!l keep Web- 
ster Hunt walxin’, if anybody can, for the 
rest ov’ his nateral life.” 

When her husband came in a few min- 
utes later he corroborated the story; but 
added, ‘‘I knew, Salome, that you hadn’t 
got the whole o’ that thing. I knew you 
dido’t understand all about the courtin’ 
betwixt Webster ’n’ Jane. Your notion 
didn’t account enough, to my mind, for 
Jane’s holding out so. It seems she'd 
vowed she never’d have Webster so long as 
he held on to that three-cornered patch, 
She thought it was Esau’s by right, and 
she told Webster so. When the flood 
finally took it away from him she come 
’round, ’n’ they got married, jest 's they’d 
oughter done twenty years ago.” 

Mre. Jenkins did not attempt to defend 
herself. Lke all women, she was pleased 
with a wedding, and especially pleased 
that Jane Simons had at last married Web- 
ster Hunt, in accordance, even in part, with 
ber own theory. She simply repeated 
what she had said before: 

** Well, however that may be, Jane Si- 
mons ‘li keep him walkin’ so long’s he 
lives, if anybody can.” 

And Jane Simons did. Webster Hunt, 
after thirty years of inactivity, during 
which he had, no doubt, honestly believed 
himself unable to walk, walked for the 
rest of hi» life—in bis latter days, as firmly 
and well as most men—beside his energetic 
and strong-minded helpmeet. 

And ever since the terrible flood, the 
three-cornered patch has belonged to his 
neighbor and enemy, Mr. Esau Newton, 

Brooxsryyn, N. Y, 
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APPLETIME, 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Come and see the chubby faces 

Peep from under lifted leaves, 
Which the noisy breeze displaces, 

What a joily tune it weaves! 
Crimson faces, scarlet faces, 

Faces green, and gold, and brown; 
For a troop of tricksy goblins 

Only last night wandered down, 

In apple-time! 


How the rough old boughs are tossing, 
In the cool and crispy air ! 
Do you hear the children crossing 
O’er the meadows, here and there? 
Goblin faces, peeping, hiding, 
Seem to greet them every one; 
And the orchard-rows are ringing 
With the frolic and the fun, 
In apple-time | 


Ob! the lite hands that dip in 
Baskets shallow, baskets deep, 
Where the russet and the pippin 
Mingle in a shining heap! 
Long before the sunset’s glory 
Orchard-boughs are lone and bare; 
But another golden autumn 
Bees the goblin-faces there, 
In apple-time | 





New Youre Orrr, 


THE LOST THIMBLE, 
BY MAUD LINOOLN. 


Ir wasa bright, clear summer day. Tom, 
his father and mother and his twin broth- 
ers, Maximilian and Marmaduke, were go- 
ing over to the island on a picnic. 

Mr. Bennett was putting baskets into the 
carry-all, Maximilian and Marmaduke were 
running back and forth between the house 
and the gate, Mrs. Bennett was packing 
her work-bag and tying on her bonnet, and 
Tom sat on the gate-post watching pro- 
ceedings. 

At last they were all in the carry-all and 
off on the half-mile drive to the pier, 
where lay Mr. Bennett's little sail-boat. 
The twins chatted to their father about the 
day’s fishing and their new rods. 

Mrs. Bennett was thinking of the long 
day she would have in the warm, soft air, 
under a shady tree, with the water at her 
feet and her sewing in her hand. Tom, 
tov, was silent. He was wondering if his 
mother would let him cook some bull- 
frogs’ hind legs for dinner, provided he 
caught the bull frogs. . 

They reached the shore of the little bay 
where the ‘* Flying Squirrel” lay anchored, 
bobbing up and down as the little waves 
rolled under her bow. Mrs. Bennett was 
helped on board and the twins followed 
after. Mr. Bennett turned to Tom, and 
was just going to say, ‘‘ Take the horse 
to Muiford’s stable and we'll wait for you,” 
when Mrs. Bennett put her hand in her 
wotk-bag. 

“On! I've forgotten my thimble. Tom 
must go after it.” 

Tom looked at the ‘‘Flying Squirrel,” and 
then out over the bay to the top of the big 
tree on the Island. Then he jumped back 
into the carry-all. 

** Where is it, Mother?” 

**On the bureau in my room;” said Mis, 
Bennett, promptly. 

** And if it isn’t there where is it?” asked 
Tom, who had been sent on such errands 
before. 

** On the sewing machine.” 

** And if it isn’t there, where shail I look?” 

“On! go along. Don’t ask so many 
questions, I had it this morniog in my 
room, and you’il find it there somewhere.” 

Tom made old Whitey spin over the road 
at his best speed, only to find, when he 
reached home, tuat his mother had locked 
the door and taken the key with her. He 
was not to be defeated by any such misfor- 
tune, however. He tried the windows, and 
found them all fastened, 

‘Tvs the fortune of war,” he remarked, 
as he broke one of the cellar windows and 
crawled ia over the wood-pile. 

The thimb!e was not on the bureau or 
the sewing machine. He looked in his 
mother’s work-basket, bebind the clock, on 
the mantelpiece. He rummaged in two or 
three bureau drawers, worked himself 
around the room on bis hands and knees, 
industriously rootiog in the carpet with his 
nose. He looked under the bed and be- 
hind the pillows. 

He looked ia the pockets of his mother’s 
dresses and in the pockets of all his father’s 
suits of clothes, in tae hope that Mr. Ben. 
nett migtt carry a stray thimble about with 
him. He looked in several other places. 
Then he unbolted the back door and left it 
open behind him, and drove old Whitey at 
a racing pace till he drew near to the ** Fly, 
ing Squirrel ” again. 

* Did you—find—it?” called his mother 
as soon as he came within shouting dis- 
tance. He did not hear what she said, be- 
cause, though she spoke at the top of her 
vice, Mr. Bennett shouted gruffly at the 
bottom of his, * D’ye find it?” and the 
twins shrieked, “‘ Find it, find it, find it?” 
in many keys and variations thereof. 

*¢+Tom understood the chorus, however, 
and shook his head, dolefully. He drove 
up to the wharf and jumped out. 

** Did you look ””»—began Mrs, Bennett. 

‘+ Looked everywhere,” said Tom. 

Then she named twenty different places 
where the thimble might have hidden itself, 
and Tom replied stolidly to every question; 
** Looked there.” 

‘**Ob! dear!” said Mrs. Bennett. ‘ You 
never can fiod anything, Tom. If I were 
only in my roomI could put my hand on 
it this minute. I don’t see but what I'll 





have to go back for it myself. I can’t sit 
all day with my hands folded.” 
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**No, no, Mother,” said Mr. Bennett, 
deprecatingly, as his wife rose with an ener- 
getic air. ‘‘ You better not go back and tire 
yourself all out hunting for a thimble. 
Can’t you take a vacation just for one 
day?” 

‘It’s out of the question,” said Mrs. Ben- 
nett with emphasis. ‘‘I can’t spare the 
time; for Tom hasn’t a decent shirt to wear 
next Sunday. I’ve got one all done but the 
waistbands, and to-morrow is Saturday, and 
baking day. I'll have to go back and find 
that thimble. You can take the boys over 
to the Island, so they won’t lose any time, 
and come back here for me.” 

‘* Oh! no, no, no, Mother,” interposed Mr. 
Bennett again. ‘‘1 couldn't think of letting 
you go back. Tom, it’s your shirts your 
mother is working on. Don’t you think 
you could try once more?” 

Tom looked wistfully at the blue, danc- 
ing waters of t.e bay. He was just aching 
to get his fishing rod in his hands. 

“If you took more time and looked more 
carefully,” said his mother urgently. 

He drew a deep, full breath which 
seemed to come from his boots. 

“ll go.” Then pressing his lips to- 
gether with determination; ‘‘ Give me leave 
to tear the house down, Mother, to find that 
thimble?” 

‘‘T know it’s in my room, Tom, dear,” 
said his mother, positively. 

‘* Well, I won't come back till I find it, 
anyhow,” declared Tom, climbing back 
into the carry-all. ‘‘ Youneedn’t come back 
for me, Father, I'll row over to the Island.’ 

‘*Look round the edges of the carpet,” 
was Mrs. Bennett’s parting injunction. 

Tom’s search this time was certainly 
thorough. The first thing he did was to 
turn his mother’s work-basket upside down 
on the carpet. The bureau drawers fol- 
lowed, one after another, and their contents 
were widely distributed in the middle of the 
room. Every article of furniture was moved 
out of its place. Then Tom attacked the 
closet. All the clothing was removed from 
the pegs, and the pockets were carefully re- 
examined. He at first decided to leave the 
shelves undisturbed, since his mother could 
not possibly have tucked her thimble away 
in any such place. A second thought de- 
termined him to make the search thorough, 
and all the boxes and bags and bottles were 
taken down and carried out to join 
the rapidly increasing heap of stores 
on the carpet. His father’s boots and 
shoes, the accumulations of several years, 
offered a new field of exploration, and 
Tom shook them vigorously, one by one, 
with a faint hope that the perverse thim- 
ble might roll into the light; but no such 
reward attended his labors. He thrust his 
hand into one of his mother’s slippers, and 
his face lighted up with satisfaction as he 
touched a hard substance. He drew it 
out; it was a nutmeg. Tom threw it 
down in disgust. Then he came out of the 
closet and took a survey of the room. 
‘Looks like housecleaning time,” he re- 
marked, with an amused grin. Then a 
brilliant but evil thought flashed upon him. 
He clattere} down stairs and clattered back 
with a screw-driver. Armed with this 
weapon he “ looked round the edges of the 
carpet,” as his mother had bidden him. 

He was tired and dusty at the end of 
this search, but he had found many things, 
though not the thimble. 

The results of his search he arranged in 
rows on the table. Two postage stamps, 
nine needles, several pins—all crooked— 
four buttons, a missing stud of bis father's, 
a glove buttoner, a penny, and two buffalo 
moths. These last he had secured alive, 
and confined under a tumbler that they 
might strike terrer to his mother’s house- 
wifely heart. 

And now his work was done; but defeat 
rankled in his boyish soul, for the thimble 
was not found. Despite his firm declara- 
tion to the contrary, he would be obliged to 
return without it. He picked up the nut- 
meg with athoughtful air, and replaced it 
in his mother’s slipper; then, without any 
other attempt to bring order out of chaos, 
he sadly took his way down stairs and left 
the house. 


It was past noon when Tom rowed him- 
self over to the Island in a skiff. His father 
waved his hand to him from the top of a 
high rock, where he stood, pole in hand. 

The twins were playing on the beach, 


making forts in the sand and garrisoning 
them with little shells. 

His mother sat a little distance, with her 
back turned and her sewing in her lap, but 
her hands were idle. She did not turn her 
head or speak, and to Tom her silence 
seemed ominous. Max and Duke ran up to 
him eagerly. 

‘*We're so hungry,” they cried in con- 
cert. ‘* We’ve had two lunches; but mother 
wouldn’t have dinner till you came. 
What made you stay so long?” 

Mra. Bennett rose and began to make 
preparations for dinner. 

** Are you tired, Tom?” she asked, ina 
muffled voice, her face bent down over the 
baskets. 

‘* Not very,” said Tom, wondering why 
no one asked him if he bad found the thim- 
ble. 

He sat down on a rock, and a twin crept 
up on either side of him and put a pair of 
rosy lips to his ear. 

‘*Mother’s found her thimble,” an- 
nounced Max, in a whisper, and— 
**"s found thimble,” breathed Duke into 
the other ear. 

‘*Where?” yelled Tom, explosively, 
springing up with such suddenness that the 
twins were upset and rolled away into the 
sand, where they lay a few seconds, kicking 
violently. 

‘*Where?” again demanded Tom, in a 
louder and more explosive shout. 

The twins struggled up, breathlessly, 
each anxious to be the first to communicate 
further intelligence. Duke’s breath was 
long in coming, and while he was piping, 
feebly: 

‘*In’s in’s,” determined at least to be 
speaking, Max declared clearly and un- 
hesitatingly: ‘‘In her pocket.” 

Tom gave another wild yell, and then 
stopped short. 

His mother’s head was turned away, but 
he could see that her face was very red 
and growing redder. He thrust his hands 
down deep into his pockets and stood still 
for a moment in the midst of a mighty 
struggle. His eyes fairly danced with re- 
vengeful mischief. Such a chance to tease 
his mother! She should never hear the 
last of it. 

But, after a moment, during which the 
twins regarded him In silence, he set his 
lips together firmly and went upto Mrs. 
Bennett. 

‘*Mother, can we help you get dinner 
ready?” 

‘“No, no,” said his mother, hastily. 
** You go and fish. I don’t want any help. 
You’ve lost half your day now on my 
account.” 

So Tom tovok the twins off to his father’s 
rock and not a word was said about the 
thimble. 

The little party came home by moonlight 
across the bay, and it was late before they 
reached home. 

Tom tumbled up stairs without waiting 
to say good-night, but he lingered on the 
last step to hear what followed the impres- 
sive silence that fell as Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett stopped at the door of their room, 

What they saw he knew quite well. An 
open and empty closet, its contents and 
those of the bureau drawers piled up on the 
floor, the carpet untacked all round the 
room, the bed in disorder and the furniture 
out of place. The sewing-machine top un- 
screwed and set on the mantlepiece, and 
the clock lying on its face were minor 
items, and not taken in at the first glance. 

** Well, now, I declare, Mother, this is 
too bad. This passes a joke. To have vou 

come‘home late to such a room as this, 
I’m going to rout that boy out and make 
him put down that carpet again, and set 
things to rights before he goes to bed.” 

And then guilty Tom heard his mother’s 
voice. 

**Oh! LT wouldn’t do that, dear. I can 
put these things back in a few minutes, and 
we'll leave the carpet till morning. I’ve 
been resting all day, and Tom has been 
working hard—especially while he was do- 
ing this.” There was a little laugh in her 
voice as she said this. 

“If he had known the thimble was in 
your pocket he couldn’t have done 
worse,” growled Mr. Bennett. But the 
grow] subsided as Mrs. Bennett whispered: 

‘* He never said a word to me about the 





thimble. Wasn’t that good in him? I’m 





glad he had his fun out of it, and J don’t 
mind it a bit.” Then, in a louder voice, 
**I’m going to say good-night to the boys, 
and then I'll straighten out things in no 
time.” 

Tom gave his mother a hug as she kissed 
him, and would have made a shame-faced 
offer to help her ‘‘ straighten things,” but 
he was a little afraid to face his father just 
then. His mother turned to enter the twins’ 
room, where Max was to be heard nar- 
rating to Duke the following interesting 
facts. 

“Two postage-stamps an’ a cent an’ 
buttons an’ needles an’ lots of crooked pins 
an’ a—an’ a—an’ postage-stamps an’ but- 
tons an’ a Mother’s glove-buttoner—an’ 
Father’s stud an’ a—Oh! lots of other things 
that was under the carpet.” 

‘*Mother,” said Tom, following after, 
**T forgot to tell you—but while I was—er 
—hunting around this morning 1 found a 
nutmeg in your slipper; so don’t forget to 
take it out before you put on your slip- 
per.” 
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HOW THE DRAGON CURED SING 
FU’S WARTS. 


BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 











Sina Fu had a good many warts on his 
chubby hands. He kept his nails neatly 
pared, save the one on the little finger of 
his left hand, and that one he allowed to 
grow to an unsightly length to show that, 
as he was 8 high mandarin’s son, he need 
not learn to work with his hands. But it 
was impossible to pare off or wash off the 
warts, and at Jast he went with Shing Te, 
his tutor, to see the doctor. 

The family doctor was old, and was 
called ‘‘ A nation’s hand,” so powerful was 
he believed to be in curing diseases, but 
his medicines were so hard to take, a young 
doctor was employed for Sing Fu. His 
great remedy was a little red pill, which 
tasted like candy flavored with musk and 
red pepper. ‘‘ Tiny but tremendous,” he 
described it, and certainly he had great 
success with the children. 

The doctor looked at Sing Fu’s tongue, 
felt of his pulse, listened to the beating of 
his heart and the action of his lungs, and 
then gave Shing Te two long, slim bottles 
full of the pretty pills, which he called 
‘* The Supernatural treasure for all desires.’ 

‘‘Let him take three out of the phial 
marked A, the first hour, Honorable 
teacher, and three out of the phial marked 
i, the second hour, and so on,” said the 
doctor. 

“You let me get this right,” said Shing 
Te, who was somewhat absent minded in 
matters not belonging to teaching. ‘‘ He 
is to take six pills is he, of each, every 
hour. 

‘*No, no!” cried the doctor impatiently. 
‘“‘Three from the phial marked B, at four 
o’clock. It is now exactly three, and I wil 
give him from the phial marked A, which 
are of peculiar strength when taken first 
At five he will of course take three from 
phial A, again.” 

‘*T fancy you had better write it down,” 
said Shing Te very much bewildered. 

The doctor sat down, and with the help 
of his assistant wrote out the directions 
carefully. It took them an hour, and the 
writing filled a paper two yards long. 
** There,” he said, when he had rolled it 
up, and givea it to Shing Te, ‘‘ Obey all I 
have written, and the warts will wither, 
and soon disappear.” 

Sing Fu took the medicine a week and 
followed the doctor’s orders exactly; but 
on Saturday night his warts were actually 
bigger than they were the Monday before, 
and in a fit of vexation he ate up all the 
pills there were left in the two phials, and 
there were a good many. It was great fun 
breaking them with bis strong teeth. But 
when his mother knew what he had done, 
she made him go to bed, and kept kim 
there till dinner time. It was very uncom- 
fortable, for the little pills and the warm 
coverlid together made him sweat, but 
he had a greater appetite for his dinner than 
ever. : 

The next day the family doctor was sent 
for. He was a very stately gentleman, and 
wore a long, black silk robe, and had a gold 
chain around his neck, and gold-bowed 
spectacles astride his broad nose.- He did 





not ask Sing Fu a question, but took out of 
the great leathern bag, his servant carried, 
a quart bottle full of something that looked 
like molasses. ‘The dose is half a tea cup 
full three times a day,” he said in a loud 
voice. ‘‘ Let me kaow if it produces an 
effect. It is useless to doctor if one does 
not produce an effect.” Then he varnished 
Sing Fu’s warts with something that looked 
like glue, and felt like fire—so it is certain 
he produced one effect. 

The medicine in the quart bottle was 
very bitter and oily, and as Sing Fu de- 
clared, nasty to take. But as he was very 
anxious to get rid of his warts, he did not 
complain. But at the end of a week the 
warts were bigger. Even Shing Fe, who 
was very short-sighted, could see they had 
gained in size, and Sing Fu felt sure if they 
kept on growing they would become ugly 
little horas, and unfit him for polite soei- 
ety. So one day when he was feeling very 
low-spirited, he turned out a bow! full of 
the tiquid in the big bottle and drank 
it. ‘* Because,” said he to himself, ‘if 
some of this medicine is good to destroy 
warts, more will do the work sooner.” He 
had resolved to empty the bottle but he 
could not; the stuff was too dreadful. 

He had no appetite for his supper that 
night, though it was composed of dishes he 
jiked. His eyes smarted, his ears rung, his 
bones ached, and his head felt as if a whole 
bunch of weeds, pig-weed, burdock, and 
purslane were growing out of it. At mid- 
night he was a terribly sick little boy, and 
had to groan out so loud he waked his 
father. He begged hard that they would 
not call the family doctor, but no one paid 
any attention to his entreaties, and in a 
few minutes in bustled that wise man with 
all his powders, pills and plasters with him. 
It seemed to poor Sing Fu that the night 
was a week long. But at last, after he had 
been blisfered ‘‘to start his blood,” and 
bled ‘‘to cool his fever” (this is what the 
doctor said, soI write it down), and had 
swallowed medicine as bad as picra and 
castor oil combined, he fell asleep. He 
dreamed that he was in his play-room, and 
that all the shutters were open, and the 
bright moonlight made everything visible, 
the cupboard, the cabinets, the fans, the 
pictures on the walls, and his great yellow 
dragon kite hanging on the wall. The kite, 
by the way, was an exact copy of the great 
four-clawed dragon the Chinese love to pic- 
ture, and looked very fierce, indeed. Fi- 
loot-se, the great and beloved viceroy of 
Fuh-kien and Cheh-kien, sat by his son’s 
bedside and fanned him, and Sing Fu 
dreamed that the cool wind blew in at the 
open windows. 

The dragon felt the wind, also, for his 
long body swayed gently to and fro, and as 
Sing Fu watched him, he slid down from 
his place on the wall, and walking up to 
his master as gracefully as he could with 
yards and yards of tail dragging behind 
him, he made a low bow and said gravely: 

** Dearly beloved little master, I can cure 
warts, for I am a wizard.” 


‘*Oh!” cried Sing Fu, a little frightened, 
‘I’m so glad. But what is a wizard?” 

“A wizard is—a wizard!” said the 
dragon, winking at Sing Fu. ‘‘ A scholar 
like you ought to know what a wizard is, 
without being told. Things that are learned 
easily are forgotten easily, and”— 

“You know how to cure warts,” inter- 
rupted Sing Fu, who hated to be lectured. 

** Yes,” said the dragon, ‘‘I can cure 
warts, and [ never fail. But you must 
promise never to tell who cured you, or 
something dreadful will happen to you.” 

“Oh, my! I surely will not, then.” 

‘*You say leather!” said the dragon, 
mysteriously. 

** Leather.” 

“Ah! The bargain’s made forever!’’ 
said the dragon, smiling a wide smile. 
‘*Now you cannot tell. Do you know 
beans?” 

** Beans?” 

‘* Yes beans.” 

** Boiled beans—or—”’ 

‘*No just beans—raw beans.” 

“ Yes I think { do,” said Sing Fu doubt- 
fully, ‘‘any way I can find out.” 

‘* Well take beans” — 

‘*Cooked beans or raw beans?” 

‘* Raw beans.” 

‘*Ah—take raw beans,” repeated Sing 
Fa: - 
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‘One for each wart,” said the Dragon. 

“ One for each wart,” echoed Sing Fu. 

‘Rub a bean on each wart, and when 
you have touched every wart, and used all 
the beans—” the Dragon’s eyes almost 
popped out of his head he looked so impor- 
tant—‘‘ plant them.” 

«¢ Where?” 

“Under a fig tree.” 

«* What will happen then?” 

‘s When the beans sprout the warts will 

ie.” 
. rs Is that all thereis to it?” asked Sing Fu, 
thinking this was @ very easy way to curs 


warts. ; 
‘*No—No one must see you take the 
beans.” 
“J never stole—and I will not,” ctied 
Sing Fu. 


“You must—or [leat you!” cried the 
dragon fiercely, at which Sing Fu started. 
His father shook him gently, and as soon 
ashe was awake gave him another dose of 
medicine. 

It was almost a week before Sing Fu 
could get about, but as soon as he could, 
he began to bob into the kitchen in a way 
that greatly vexed Tapin, the cook’s as- 
sistant. But as Hong Wing, the cook, 
was very good-natured, Sing Fu at last 
got beans enough to cure, his warts which 
were growing bigger and more disagree- 
able every day. 

It was almostas diflicult to bury the beans 
as it had been to steal them, for his tutor 
was almost always with him, and there 

were many servants, but Sing Fu perse- 
vered. When he was planting his last 
bean, his father happened to come out on 
the veranda, and seeing Sing Fu looked 
sheepish, asked kindly: ‘‘ What are you 
doing my son?” 

“Nothing,” said Sing Fu. But Fi-loot-si 
was not deceived by that answer any more 
than an American father would have been. 

One after another Sing Fu’s warts dis 
appeared. ‘‘ I shall always call the family 
doctor after this for Sing Fu. He is grow- 
ing so talland stout Dr. Fing’s little pills 
don’t have any effect upon him,” said the 
Viceroy tohis wife. . 

“The little pills work slowly, but they 
are sure,” said Sing Fu’s pretty mamma 
firmly. ‘* For myself, 1 am certain it was 
their effect which destroyed the warts.” 

‘“Why!” exclaimed Sing Fu. But he 
remembered the dragon’s threat just in 
time, and was silent. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
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DWINDLES. 

Kach word is less by one letter than the word 
before it, 

1. A shaded walk—entire number. 

2. A gem—an entrance, 

3. Learning—metal, 

4. Existing in idea—to divide. 

5, To encumber—a piece of wood. 

6. Dreadful—anger. 

7. A marine production—by word of mouth. 

8. Wide—a way. 

9. To strip off—a fish, 

10. Contempt—a vegetable, 

11. A part—an animal, 

12. To game—the pace of a horse. 

13. Petty gain—a fairy, 


A REVOLUTIONARY PUZZLE,—sELECTED. 

My whole is two lines of a 
Seventy-five letters, 

My revered 12, 7, 6, 11, 15, 48, 10, 1, 23, 3, 21, 
served in the patriot'17, 39, 28, 30. 

He carried a 16, 34, 30, 22, 18, 14 5, fixed i 

J ’ ’ to h 
58, 31, 52, 13, 20. any : . 

He also had a large 9, 25, 33, 46, 36, 72, 41, 47, 
7, 19, on which were 38, 26, 27, 21, 29, 35, 42, 58 
both his 9, 37, 7, 82,58, 44, 31,49, and his 45° 
78, 64, 75, as well as the 15, 56, 68, 70 of the 
opening of the War, 

There were cut on it besides some lines ex- 
pressing his 46, 51, 74, 66, 59, 81, 63, 57, to the 
cause of 67, 21, 54, 55, 58, 22, 64, 

He 43, 22, 35,.3, 15, the 48, 24, 6, 27, of his 
country whether it were a tattered 61, 45, 8, 31, 
12, 26, or a new 71, 44, 11, 57, 65, 39, 

He was a 2, 14, 7, 22, in 50, 36, 6, 53, 49, and 
when victory came to the armies of Congress 
his 60, 31, 12, 69, 55, 4, 40, and best 62, 22, 9, 3 
8, for his country were realized. 


Dopular song. 


ADDITIONS, 
Add two letters to a mountain, and make to 


Add two to explain, and make release, 


Add two to leave, and make to set free. 
Add two to a tribe of Indians, and make 
sharp. 
Add two to conclusion, and make to correct. 
Adi one letter to the middle, and make 
among. 
Add one to ponder, and make to divert. 
Add one to a writer, and make to impute, 
Add one to empty, and make to shun, 

F. J. H. 

DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


*. 

1 
@=—s— 8s 
*—*# tee 
*—*# ee te — & 
*#—*s *#t#—-# 


*—«*#—*# 
| 
- 
The Diamond: 1. A consonant; 2, an old 
piece of cloth; 3, acquirements; 4, an African 
animal; 5, a consonant. 
Remainders: 1, A vowel; 2, period of time; 
8, trails; 4, opposed; 5, Latin for lamb; 6, an 
animal; 7, a consonant, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
*O* 

O* 

o* 

o* 

o* 

o* 

o* 

*OoO* 

*or* 


Oross-words: 1. The fruit of a certain tree, 
with a hard shell; 2, a liquor; 3, an important 
body ; 4, a measure ; 5, to strive for superiority ; 
6, a possessive pronoun; 7, a Chinese measure 
of length ; 8, a falsehood ; 9, before. 

The primals and finals, a city, and the state it 
is in. 


_ 
” 
* 
* 
* 
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LETTER CHANGES, 


1. Change one letter in a word of ten, and 
change from fullness to praise, Pronounced 
alike. 

2. Double a letter in a word of seven, and 
change resin from a certain tree to a glazed pot. 
Pronounced alike. 

8. Change a letter in a word of nine, and 
change from a stretching to a purpose, Pro- 
nounced alike. 

4, Add a letter to a word of seven, and change 
from that which can be sold to navigable. Pro- 
nounced alike. 

5. Add a letter to a word of eleven, and 
change from a stone coffin to flesh cating. 
Pronounced alike. 

5. Change the first letter of a word of nine, 
and change from flinty to made of hair. Pro- 
nounced alike. ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES,OF OCI. 71a. 
BEHEADED RHYMES, 
i 
A dude looked into his glass, 
Believing he could win a sweet lass, 
Not knowing she thought him an ass, 


2. 
Another admired her grace, 
Desiring to win in the race, 
But each chance was not worth an ace, 


3. 
The rivals soon came to a clash, 
And one ueed a pretty strong lash, 
The handle from woud of the ash. 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE, 

New York 
Yorktown 
Township 
Shipper 
Perform 
Formless 
Lessor 
Ora 
Alive 
Livestock 
Stockbridge 


SQUARE WORD. 


Tact 
Aloe 
Cogs 


Selections. 


HOW JOHN BROWN DIED. 
A SCENE OF UNNECESSARY CRUELTY. 











‘¢ Sportiy before 11 o’clock the prisoner 
was taken from jail, and the funeral cortege 
was putin motion. First came three com- 

anies, then the criminal’s wagon, drawn 
> two large white horses. John Brown 
was seated on his coffin, accompanied by 
the sheriff and two other persons. The 
wagon drove to the foot of the gallows, and 
Brown descended with alacrity and without 
assistance, and ascended the steep steps to 
the platform. His demeanor was intrepid 
without being braggart. He made no 
speech, Whether he desired to make one 





Add two to utility, and make to maltreat, 





or not I do not know; even if he had 


desired it, it would not have been permitted. 
Any speech of his must of necessity have 
been unlawful, as being directed against the 
peace and dignity of the commonwealth, 
and as such could not be allowed by those 
who were then engaged in the most solemn 
and extreme vindication of the law. 

‘** John Brown’s manner gave no evidence 
ot timidity, but his countenance was not 
free from concern, and it seemed to me to 
have a little cast of wildness. He stood 
upon the scaffold but a short time, giving 
brief adieus to those about him, when he 
was properly pinioned, the white cap drawn 
over his face, the noose adjusted and at- 
tached to the hook above, and he was 
moved, blindfold, » few steps forward. It 
was curious to note how the instincts of 
nature Operated to make him careful in put- 
ting out his feet, as if afraid he would walk 
off the scaffold. The man who stood un- 
blanched on the brink of eternity was afraid 
of falling a few feet to the ground! 
‘Everything was now in readiness. The 
sheriff asked the prisoner if he should give 
him a private signal before the fatal mo- 
ment. He replied, in a voice that sounded 
to me unnaturally natural—so composed 
was its tone, and so distinct its articulation 
—that ‘itdid not matter to him, if only they 
would not keep him too long waiting.’ He 
was kept waiting, however; the troops that 
had formed his escort had tobe put in 
their proper position, and while this was 
going on he stood for some ten or fifteen 
minutes blindfold, the rope around his 
neck, and his feet on the treacherous plat- 
form, expecting instantly the fatal act; but 
he stood for this comparatively long time 
upright as a soldier in position, and mo- 
tionless. I was close to him, and watched 
him narrowly, to see if I could detect any 
signe of shrinking or trembling in his per- 
son; but there was none. Once I thought 
I saw his knees tremble, but it wasonly the 
wind blowing his loose trousers. His 
firmness was subjected to still further 
trial by hearing Colonel Smith announce to 
the sheriff: ‘We are all ready, Mr. Camp- 
bell.’ The sheriff did not hear or did not 
comprehend, and in a louder tone the same 
announcement was made. But the culprit 
still stood steady, until the sheriff, descend- 
ing the flight of steps, with a well-directed 
blow of #8harp hatchet severed the rope that 
held up [the trap-door, which instantly sank 
sheer beneath him. He felt about three 
feet: and the man of strong and bloody 
hand, of fierce passions, Of iron will, of 
wonderful vicissitudes, the terrible partisan 
of Kansas, the capturer of the United States 
Arsenal at Harner’s Ferry, the would-be 
Cataline of the South, the demigod of the 
Abolitionists, the man execrated and 
lauded, damned and prayed’ for, the man 
who, in his motives, his means, his plans, 
and his successes, must ever be a wonder, 
a puzzle, and a mystery—Jobn Brown—was 
hanging between heaven and earth. 

‘¢ There was profoundest stillness during 
the time his struggles continued, growing 
feebler and feebler at each abortive attempt 
to breathe. His knees were scarcely bent, 
his arms were drawn up to a right angle at 
the elbow, with the hands clenched; but 
there was no writhing of the body, no vio- 
lent heaving of the chest. At each feebler 
effort at respiration his arms sank lower 
and his legs hung more relaxed, until at 
last, straight and lank, he dangled, swayed 
slightly to and fro by the wind.”—J. T. L. 
Preston, in August Bivouac, 








A COMPLEX CASE. 

Onx of the most widely known men in the 
United States, particularly in the extending cir- 
cles of Temperance organizations, is the Prohi- 
bition candidate at the recent election for gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, A. A. Hopkins, 
Eeq., of the City of Rochester. He did not re- 
ceive sufficient votes to elect; but one thing is 
certain, from the test of his qualifications in the 
editorial chair of a very widely circulated news- 
paper, he possesses the ability to have filled the 
position with credit had he been chosen. The 
physicians to whom he writes the following let- 
ter, therefore, have reason to value it very highly 
as a voluntary testimonial : 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec, 2d, 1885. 

Dre. Starkey & Paten.— Gentlemen: Permitme 
to express my hearty recognition of the good 
vour Compound Oxygen treatment bas done in 
my own household, One of our family has been 
several years afflicted with a combination of 
lung, head and nerve difficulties, very se- 
vere, and resisting every form of medical 
application. He h tried hysi- 
cians literally by the ecore; changes of climate 
South and West ; and had grown hopeless nearly 
altogether. You know how complex was his 
case, and how apparently beyond help, for be 
visited you in person when but just able to be 
off his bed. You did not think him curable, 
Nor can I say that he was cured; but he was 
amazingly helped. He tried the Compound 
Oxygen with little faith in it, and bis cough 
grew less, his strength greater. His nervous 
condition improved steadily. Whenever the 
Oxygen was intermitted for a time he lost 


, and he gave it up. He had regained his for- 
pen sh no his cough was rarely ever heard by 
pightor day ; he walked about with vigor, and 
attended actively to business. His wonderful 
improvement surprised himself and all who 
knew him, Yours, etc., 

A, A, Horxrns, 


Drs. Starkey & Paxen, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, the dispensers of this remarkable 
curative agent, will send, without charge, their 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving all de- 
sired information in regard to it, to any appli- 
cant.—N. Y. Witness, 





COCOATHETA 
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H.0.WILBUR & SONS PHILA 


ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY. 
The only way to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS. Chicago, Ill 






































j EWANDO’S 
French Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
New York: Fifth Ave., cor. W. 14th St, 
Boston, Mass., 17 Temple Place. 
Price List Sent Free. 


FINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST PORCELAIN 


AT Low PRICES. 
Mine’ White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 plover. -812 00 

‘ine White French China Dinner Sets, 10v pi'cs. 23 00 
( Tea 44 p" $8.50; white 7 be 





pieces,...... 13 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, 84; white.... 3 00 
—— Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, 20 v0 
upwards, 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices.* 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISH ING GOODS, 
Catalogue and racetast mailed free on application, 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIKE, 


successors 

HAODLEY’S, |-17 Cooper Institute.N.Y.City, 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. 0. D, or on receipt of P, O. M. Order 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, , 1878, 


Breakfast Cae 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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malled 
_ BOER, GOODALE Cd., Boston, Mass. 
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which is the Priestley trade-mark. 
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PRIESTLEY’S CAME 


| a complete line of Camelehair Clot 
am “ry Real India Cloth, uniting the Camel-hair effect with the graceful folds of 
ndian draperies ; and the new silk- warp diagona 
luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable in and out of mournip 
None genuine unless rolied on a yellow “ Varnished Board 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
t Taylor, por Pym aca met Mourning Store, B. Altman & Oo., Simpson, Grew 
tillier Bros, 













L-HAIR. FABRICS, 


th costumes and wraps, of extra 


Is and serges, the softest and most 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 14, 1886. 








Farm and Garden. 


Tas Acriwultural Hiitor wii be clad to reeetwe any 
practwal hints, sugcesmons or tnformation that 
wil make this arvartment more vaiuable to those 
Of Our eubecribers Who feel eDectally Wilerested,| 








STATE FAIR OBSERVATIONS, 


THINGS SEEN AND THOUGHTS SUGGESTED. 








BY AGRICOLA, 


Iv large entries make a good agricultural sbow, 
surely the forty-sixth annual exhibition of the 
State Society at Utica this year was a success, 
That the reader may see at a glance how much 
the pumber of entries this year in most depart- 
menis surpasses those of last year at Albany and 
those of 1882, the last previous exhibition held 
at Utica, we submit the comparison, 


Utica, 1882, Albany, 1885, Utica, 1886, 


Cattle ..... 5u7 542 695 
Horses..... 188 223 298 
Sheep..... - 838 454 520 
Swine...... 145 214 170 
Poultry .... 586 706 syU 


For some reason there is a decline in the swine 
department this year, and in thatalone. The 
quality of the stock is certainly excellent. 

A NEW DEPARTURE, 


This year the management excluded, or sub- 
jected to very rigid requirements, all manufac- 
tures not strictly agricultural and brought to the 
fair for exhibition only. The result is about half 
the space in Manufacturers and Mechanics halls 
was unoccupied, and the exhibition in these two 
departments seems, and iv, unusually meager. It 
has been a topic of no little discussion among 
merchants that they have been ruled out, and 
the fair managers reply that the place for mer- 
chants to advertise their goods is in the news- 
papers. Here isa difference in opinion which 
even lengthy arguments will not bridge. It 
would seem to be better, however, to have the 
vacant places filled than to have them really de- 
tract from the interest in these departments, 


THE LADIES OF NO ACCOUNT, 

An enthusiastic lady at the fair this year 
thought it ‘just shameful” that farmers’ wives 
and daughters sbould be permitted no privileges 
in the exbibition other than to show some bread 
and pickles, Ibe point is rather well taken, and 
it would add no litue interest to the occasion if 
the ladies were allowed to contribute some of 
their handiwork for premiums, All this may 
seem of little account to the busy fair managers, 
but it is a point they may stop to consider next 
winter when they've nowbing else to do, 


THE FARMERS’ HELPS, 

It always seems to the writer that the farmers 
take more interest in the department of agricul- 
tural implements than in anything else. Quite 
natural! Here really there is most improvement, 
and a constant attempt on the pars of inventors 
and mechanics to get the best thing to help the 
farmer they can. A study of the various ma- 
chines pow made to farm with, reveals a progress 
made to such an exient in nothing else. Now 
we reap and bind and carry together the sheaves 
all at the same time and with the same machine, 
We dig potatoes by machinery, we build fence 
by machinery, wo plow by steam on our level 
lands, borses pitch off the loads of hay; yes, 
and we bore a square bule with a round auger | 
If that isn’t progress in iavention, then what 18 
it? On these acres of ground devoted to farm 
implemcnts interested tarm¢ ra stand by the hour 
and give them an attention such as the best 
blooded horse does not command, It is a sign 
of the times that so large an interest is shown 
in the improvement of farm implements, and 
the point of progress reached is quits wonder- 
ful to contemplate ; but the end 18 by no means 
yet. 

POULTRY BREEDING, 


Where and when wiilit stop? Year after year 
the sucie.y increases its bounds to take in the 
fowls, and every year shuws an increase in ex- 
hibits. This year they numbered nearly 9U0, 
against 710 in 1885, What were they five years 
ago? Just precisely half what they were this 
year! Poultry boom! Weil, that’s about it! Is 
may not always last, bus it is being made the 
most of while it does jast, The extent to which 
really fine fowls are being bred, and the prices 
which they bring, are things quite wonderful; 
and the farmer who clings to the old common 
barnyard fowl is away behind the times, Fora 
few years past the laced Wyandottes have taken 
the fanciers’ attention, and now comes the White 
Wyandotte and White Piymouth Rocks, The 
boom is to rest on these varieties for a year or 
two, particularly the former. The poultry in- 
terest at our state and country fairs, and at the 
several district poultry exhibitions whivh ocour 
every winter, is certeinly an important one, 


4 HUMANE INVENTION, 


Attendants upon the fair were much interested 
in a stock car model, By the practical applica. 
tion of this invention, or a similar one, to the 
transportation-of cattle from distant pointe, 
cattle may be made as comfortable as if in the 





barn. No one who has seen overcrowded cattle- 
cars pars over our great railways bas not 
pitied even the dumb brutes that they must be 
tortured with heat or cold or hunger or thirst, 
on long journeys of transportation. In these 
patent cars animals each have plenty of room, 
are not crowded, bave an abunuant supply of 
food and water, and have it where they can get 
at it. We have noticed the following from a 
report cf the Am+rican Humane Association: 
“ The official reports of the different railroad 
companies show that thousands of animals arnve 
at stations dead, and thousands more in a crip- 
pled and tortured condition, with broken horns 
and limbs. I have seen ten or twelve trucks 
and drags from early morning until noon baul- 
ing away the dead and crippled animals, We 
invoke the aid of the press and pulpit, that this 
innocent suffering of the cattle shall end speed- 
ily and with it the demoralization of the men 
who inflict it, and of others who witness, besides 
the other sufferings of our fellow creatures from 
the dieeased meat occasioned thereby.” 





SOME AUTUMN DISHES, 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 





Two of the bomelicst aishes in the world are 
Boston baked beans and Boston brown bread, 
and it is hard to persuade Bostonians that 
there is anything better, especially for Sunday 
morning's breakfast. Out of New England few 
know just how to prepare this simple dish tomake 
it really good; yet it is the simplest thing in the 
world, as all good honsewives who are daughters 
of New England well know. One of the good 
points of this modest fare is, that but little time 
isrequired to cook it well. Furst, the small, 
white beans are the proper kind to use. Wash 
one quart, and put on the cool side of the 
range to swell. This process should be very 
gradual, to keep the beans whole, and the wa- 
ter should be kept well over the beans, not al- 
lowed to be all absorbed. Careful watching is 
the secret of balf the success of a good cook, 
When the beans have become soft, yet retaining 
their shape, in three or four hours, put them 
into colander, drain and put into a baking 
disb, Thus they have a far more delicate flavor 
than if baked in the same water in which they 
were boiled. Now, scald one pound ef salt pork 
and score the rind ; put this in the center of the 
beans, which, wi.h the riod, should be nearly 
level with the top of the dish. Now, take a 
bow! and put into it one teaspoouful of sult, half 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, two-thirds 
of a cup of molasses; and to all these add one 
cup builing water, stir well together and pour 
over the bans, Jf it does not fill the disb, add 
enough boiling water to do it. Two hours’ slow 
bakiug 18 enough, and the beans should not cook 
dry, but hot water should be added if needed. 
They should brown nicely on the top. Baked at 
night and Jeft in the oven over night, gradually 
and partially couled, gives the appetiziag tcuch 
to this famous, but plain, New Engiand dish, 
However good the baked beans, they are bardly 
complete without the genuine brown bread as 
an accompaniment, and he Jatter 1s rarely-good 
eating by itself—not the dry, hard loaf we can 
buy, but relishing, tender, sweet and very easily 
digested. Not a day passes that the regular loaf 
is now made in our kitchen; five minutes time 
is all that is required to make it, and one hour 
to buke it, Then, as bighly nutritious and 
wholesome bread it has xo equal. Mude after 
this wise: First, butter a bread pap, ten inches 
by tive, or thereabonts; then into a large bowl 
put two heaping cups of coarse, **unbolted” 
rye, two scanty cups of coarre yellow corn 
meal, one cup of molasses, one teaspoonful each 
of sait and carbonate of soda. Now stir in cold 
water till all 1s well intermixed, and of a consis- 
tency to pour easily from the bowl. Two min- 
utes more good stirring is an improvement, 
This batter is more apt to be too stiff than too 
soft, as the meals both swell very much, and on 
tbis the tenderness of the bread depends, Bake 
ope hour in a moderate oven, 

Both the above dishes have the merit of being 
inexpensive, as well as exceedingly *‘ healthy.” 
Coarse, *‘unbolted” rye it was impossible to 
find in New York, so we have, for some time, or- 
dered it, by quantity, from Boston, but have 
Jearned it 1s now kept by the Health Food Com- 
pany, corner of Tenth St, and Fourth Ave., N. Y, 
It requires the genuine materials, of course, to 
make the gevuine article. We seldom have our 
breakfast, especially as the days grow cooler, 
without Laplanders. The name does not sound 
very warming, truly, but they are just the beat, 
and the cheapest, good, delicious hot cakes imag- 
inable, are very quickly put together, and a hot 
oven and fifteen minutes time will bake them to 
perfection, To the eye they are one of the most 
tempting of dishes for those who are not fastid- 
ious about the unhealthfulness of hot cakes. But- 
ter well eighteen hot muffin pang, then put to- 
gether two heuping cups of flour, two eggr, and 
two cups of milk. Stir all well togother witha 
spoon, then put into the batter a Dover egg- 
beater, and beat the batter three minutes, briskly, 
Fill the hot muffin panr, and bake at once. They 
will come out of the oven “fit to set before the 


L king.” 





CLEAN SOWING MAKES A CLEAN 
CROP, 


HOW MUCH AND WHEN TO 80W. 





Wuy will many farmers be so foolish 
as to sow year after year foul seed wheat? 
I have thought about this considerably of 
late, owing partly to what the thresh. 
ers said when they were at work here. Every 
few minutes one of them would come around 
and catch a handful of the grain, as it lowed 
from the spout, and nod his head, with a 
pleased expression on his face. Then he 
would ask me why all farmers couldn’t raise 
clean grain, ‘*Why,’’ he says, ‘‘some of them 
give us grain to thresh that is full of chess and 
other foul stuff, and then expect us to clean it. 
Only last Saturday we thresbed some wheat 
for a man, and after we bad taken out all the 
chess we could it was less than nalf wheat 
then.’’ It is but very little more work to raise 
nice, clean wheat, if one will only do it. A 
man who rents a farmon shares was complain- 
ing to me once that his grain waiso dirty that, 
altbhouga he had run it ail through the fanning 
mill once after it was threshed, it was still not 
salable. I said to him: “‘ Why don’t you sow 
clean seed ?’’ ‘* Well,’’ he replied, “I wanted 
to get a mill and clean the seed, but the farmer 
said ; “ No, it won’t pay; put her in ;it will sell 
just as well!’’ But it got xeyond the selling 
point that year. A good deal of the fertility 
of the soil was used up in raising foul seeds, 
and it required much labor to get them out of 
the grain. Foolish business. How much easier 
to clean 30 bushels of seed than 300 or 400 of 
crop in the fall ; aad then by cleaving the seed 
cue would be likely also to have much more 
wheat at harvest time. I know that withclean 
seed it will require some little time to get the 
land clean, if it is full of foul stuff; but it can 
be done, and you will be more than paid for 
the trouble when, at threshing time, your wheat 
comes out all nice and plump and clean—just 
wheat cnd nothing elere | 

Foul seed will usually bring fouler crops. 
Some ten years ago, whenl began wheat rais- 
ing, | bought the cleanest wheat for seed that 
could be found, and then fanned that thor- 
oughly, but hardly got it absolutely clean the 
first year, But, within a year or two after, we 
found a mil) that cleaned it perfectly, aod 
since that time we have raised only wheat 
For several years we have sold what we raise 
to a farmer in Kentucky for seed. He was ex- 
ceedingly cautious at first about buying, for 
fear it might be more or less foul, At last I 
wrote him that if he found in a car-load of it 
one teaspoonful of foul seeds, [ would give 
bim the whole lot. It was safe to do this, as 
there absolutely was not one single seed to be 
seen when we were bandling it. Of late years 
my friend doesn’t say one word about fuul 
stuff, only writes ‘o ask: ‘* What will you take 
for your wheat this year?’’ In his last letter 
he wrote; “‘[ raised on a 95 acre piece tbis 
year, 85 bushels to the acre, where I sowed 
seed grown by you.” Pardon the bragging, as 
I only want to show you what can be done and 
give a hipt that it paysiodoit. Of course I 
get alittle more than market price for that 
wheat, and bags and money are sent here in 
advance, and in a few hours alter we are done 
threshing it is all on the cars, and out of the 
way. 

A friend of mine in Pennsylvania tells me 
that he has for years taken a little ex ra pains 
in cleaning his seed wheat and goiug through 
the fleld during the growing season to pull up 
any stray plants of foul weeds that might be 
found. He says that it has made him but lit- 
tle extra work, and that he has so far sold all 
the wheat he could raise to his neighbors for 
seed at about 25c. a bushel above market price. 
They had rather pay him than take a litue 
trouble themselves. Thus the careful farmer 
grows better off and the slack one poorer. My 
friend has but one hand, but he has a head that 
directs it so well that no one will ever hear him 
say that farming does not pay. 

For some years it has hardly seemed that it 
would pay to run my seed wheat through the 
fanning miil or grader to take out the small 
kernels as long as there were no foul seeds in 
it. The small grains of wheat may come from 
the largest and most thrifty heads; in fact, I 
think they generally do, as the smallest heads, 
having but few kernels in them, are usually 
filled with plump grain. The proper way would 
be to select the best heads while the whvat was 
standing in the field, and shell the wheat from 
them for seed for an acre orso. This course 
continued for a few years would certainly im- 
prove almost any variety. But onecan usually 
select a part of the field where the grain isun- 
usually good, and save his seed from what grew 
there and do very well. We bad an acre or so 

this year that was sheltered so as not to be in- 
juted by the winter, on which the grain wasas 
good as we ever ask to see, When drawing in, 
we put this by itself and saved out 16 bushels 
of it when tbreshing to sow our 12 acres with, 
Thinking that there was a bushel, probebly, in 
that 16 that might about as well be out for'sow- 





ing we ran it through the grader to see what it 
would do. Probably half of the bushel, or a 
little more, that was taken out was cracked by 
the threshing, so that it would not have grown, 
and the rest was small wheat, almost too smail, 
quite likely, to give healthy, thrifty plants : but 
of this I am not certain; for, as I said before, 
these small grains may bave come from large, 
strong, thrifty heads, and hence might produce 
better plants than some of the larger grains 
would. I doubt whether very much was mace 
by the grading. This leaves me about five 
pecksto sowtothe acre, We used to sow 
seven or eight, but have been gradually using 
lessand less. Iamsure that we had wheat 
this year, where it was not injured by the 
weather, that was as good as we ever raised, 
and stil we sowed but little over one bushel 
to the acre last fall. With less seed we get 
less straw and less heads, but they are larger 
and better filled. 

We have to get off potatoes from all our 
wheat ground before seeding ; hence we can- 
not always sow as early as we would like to, 
If we can sow by the 8th or 10th of September, 
and have the ground moist, so the wheat will 
come up immediately, one bushel to the acre 
of Fultz wheat would be as much as we would 
care to puton. I do not know how it isin 
other localities, but the Hessian fly has never 
done me much harm, when wheat was sown 
early op land strong enough to give ita good 
growth in the fall. What little damage I have 
suffered has been nearly all on poor land, sown 
ratber late, on which there would be onlya 
weak stand in the fall. Every fall I hear farm. 
ers say it won’t do to sow yet, on account of 
the fly. Perhape lam wrong, but I want to 
sow on thoroughly prepared land early enough 
to get a strong growth ia the fall, and I will 
take my chances that it will outgrow the 
fly, as it always seems to bave done so far.— 
T. B. Terry, in ** The Cultivator.” 


CATTLE OUTLOOK IN NEVADA 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


A Reno Gazette reporter has had an interest- 
ing interview with J. T. Davis, of Texas, a gen- 
teman of g: eat experience and wide information, 
on the subject of the supp’y aud the prospects 
for the cuttle market, He reports prices for 
rapge cattle in Texas to be very low on account 
of the scarcity of feed, produced by dronth in 
the last two years. Guvod range cattle are the 
lowest they haye been for years, and aithough 
there have been big ‘‘die-upr,” be louk» fur heavy 
losses this winter. Feed is very scarc+ now, and 
there is no hope or chance for any until 1 is 
brought up by the spring rains, Betore that a 
great many will be goue. ‘Ihere is no way to 
fatten s'eera tor market, so that Texas will fur- 
nish very Jitile beef this fall. 

As to tuture priser, Mr. Davis thinks tbat the 
next few years wili see beef bringing the bighest 
figures ever reached in this country. The death 
rate is heaviest among female cattle and year- 
lings, and heavy losses will make the calf crop 
short for some years, and ip additionto that 
cattlemen have spayed and sold a great mavy 
cows to butchers and te canners when they were 
not in condition to bring any price atall, The 
same thing applies in less degree to Colorado, 
Nevada and Wyvming, Feed is scarce on some 
of the best ranges in Veutral and E.asvern Ne- 
vada, and with even such a winter as last, the 
luss will be heavy. The moat intelligent cattle- 
men are preparing to relieve their ranges a8 
much as possibie. Scott & Co. have sent large 
drafts of cattle north. Russell & Bradiey sold 
about a quarter of a million dollars worvh, and 
Sparks & Linniao are selung 9,000 head of year- 
lings and two year-olds, besides their regular 
beef shipment. ‘hey are also shipping to their 
Cheyenne range all the twu- year-oid heifers they 
bave room for there, For these reasons men 
like Mr. Davis confidently eapect to see beef 
scarce and bigh for several years to come, 

The reporter asked Mr. Davis's opinion of Ne- 
vada from a cattleman’s standpoint. He ex- 
pressed it freely as his unqualified opinion that 
Nevada was almost tne safest part of this conti- 
nent for cattle, Nowhere is the loss by drouth 
or disease 80 little. There seems to be a certain- 
ty of snow in the mountains, even in the worst 
years, s@ there are no such ‘‘die-aps” as there 
are in other countries by drouth, Texas some- 
times goes two years witbout a drop of rain on 
the range lands, Nevada escapes the northern 
winters by having grease wood, willows, sage- 
brush and other bushes for cattle to browse on 
when the grass 1s enowed under for a week, 
which often happens in Wyoming and else- 
where. There may be a little poison among the 

woeds, but not much, and excepting a little 
black leg, Nevada seems to be almost absolutely 
free from disease, and, with the high attitude 
pure, bracing air, and excelient water, such 
plagues as plearo pneumonis, Texas fever, etc., 
have no terrors for thecow-man. The increase 
seems to be certaic, and the lossin young calves 
very light. The country, however, seems to be 
adapted to sniall rangea, From 5,000 to 10,000 
head of cattle seem to be about the limit that 
the ranges can safely carry. Many men ows 
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more, of course, but they divide them up and 
keep them on separate ranges. Sparks & Tinnin 
have five or six separate outfits for their 100,- 
000 head, amd the same with others who carry 
20,000 to 25,000 head. 

Mr. Davis thinks Texas is an easier country to 
handle cattle in. With the exceptions of the 
precipices 400 to 500 feet high that break off the 
table-lands from the plains, 1t is very level, and 
the round-up is much lighter work than among 
the broken mountains of Nevada. These same 
mountains, however, are forever secure to the 
cattle or sheep men because they can never be 
made into farms, while the Texas country will 
sooner or later be farming lands. With trees 
and crops being cultivated, the rains will be 
heavier and the necessities of population will 
press people out on to the dry lJands. It is 
easier and cheaper to raise cattle in Texas, also, 
because po one puts up hay as they doin Ne- 
vada. It is cheaper while there is feed, but 
when a drouth comes there is heavier loss ; but 
even to fatten beef for the butcher or wean 
calves, no one feeds hay. The grass there is 
different, too. The mesquite is like alfileria ; it 
grows low and spreads out flat. It is fine feed 
for stock. Gramma grass grows like Nevada 
bunch grass, and is a seed grass. Nevada cattle 
are larger and have better blood than the Texas 
herds. One reason is, the climate is better. 
A higher altitude than that of Texas is better for 
beef. But one great reason, is the Nevada man 
has imported full-blooded sires, while his Texas 
neighbor has used half-breeds. This is now 
seen to be a great mistake. Mr. Davis is de- 
lighted with Nevada in many respects and with 
her people in every respect. 


THE VALUE OF FRUIT AS FOOD. 


Few people are aware of the value of fruit as 
an article of food. Many persons look on fruit 
as a luxury, whilst some shudder at the idea of 
it, and conjure up internal tortures at the name. 
Children, on the contrary, will eat fruit at any 
time, and undergo much discomfort to get it. 
It is elderly people, or those past their [first 
youth who cannot eat fruit and enjoy it. 
Cooked foods, highly seasoned meats and alcohol- 
ic liquors have spoiled their taste, and in many 
instances a ripe strawberry or plum would in- 
convenience them sadly. But the person who 
values healtb, and who knows a little of the 
value of fruit, will make it a point to eat it 
daily and even on occasions to make a meal 
almost entirely of it. Another cause why ripe 
and wholesome fruits are given a bad name is 
because they are eaten at the wrong end of a 
rieal. After many courses of heavy foods and 
strong drinks, a few harmless strawberries are 
indulged in, and then when these rich foods and 
stimulating drinks upset the stomach the blame 
is put on the innocent strawberry, The real 
place for fruit is at the beginning of a feast, 
and not at the end. A better plan still is to 
makea meal of bread and ripe fruit. The best 
meals to make thus are breakfast, lunch, or 
early tea. The bread should be brown and dry, 
and the fruit ripe and raw. Dry brown bread 
cleans the tongue and brings out the flavor of 
the fruit. Butter on the bread would give its 
own flavor, or even the salt in the butter would 
destroy the pure taste of the fruit. 

Many people—a good number of whom are 
doctors—are of opinion that autumnal diarrhea 
is due to fruit. This is an idea not borne out 
by facts. I inquired into the subject, and 
found that in every case the dierrhea was due 
to meat or fish, but never to fruit alone. I have 
experimented on myself, and got other friends 
to test the result of free fruit-eating on them- 
selves, bu’ in no case as yet have I got a report 
of diarrhea from it. I lived one day last sum- 
mer on strawberries, managing to eat seven 
pounds during the day, but I had no diarrhea. 
Other times I have lived on plums and milk, 
and have eaten freely of cherries and other 
fruits in their seasons, but never had looseness 
of the bowels in consequence, The true ex- 
planation of autumnal diarrhea lies in the fact 
that in hot weather flesh putrifies very quickly ; 
during putrefaction alkaloids called ptomaines 
are formed; these are emetic and purgative, 
and give rise to distressing symptoms. These 
alkaloids are found in meat at all times, but 
more especially during hot weather. 

Fruit has the composition of a perfect food, 
containing all the substances required by the 
body. Here is the composition of strawberries : 
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From this table we can see that fruit is a per- 


fect food, as it contains everything needed, in 
cluding water. 

Were fruits used daily by all, there would .be 
less gout, rheumatism, gall stones, stone in the 
bladder, and calcareous degeneration than 
there is now. In connection with the curative 
power of fruit, we must mention the “‘ grape 
cure.” This is practiced in France and Ger- 
many in the autumn, and is a cure for many dis- 


eases due to high feeding. The patient is given 
a pound of grapes to eat the first day. This 
amount is added to until the person can eat five 
or six pounds a day. The other food is gradually 
lessene¢, and the diet at last consists entirely of 
grapes. It cures obesity and many other com- 
plaints, and starts the person off on a new lease 
of life. In this country we may partly carry out 
this cure, using strawberries, gooseberriee, cher- 
ries and plums in place of grapes. Fruit is thus 
seen to be a necessity in a rational diet, and of 
immense value in dietetic medicine.— Vick’ s 
Magazine. 





RESTORING AN OLD ORCHARD. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New- Yorker 
gives the following statement showing the ad- 
vantages of manure and cultivation : 

Many years ago a Mr. Gerrish owned a large 
farm in Boscawen, N. H., on which he set out 
what at that time was the largest orchard in 
Merrimack County, Afterward he divided his 
farm between his two sons, the dividing line 
running through this orchard, cutting it into 
nearly equal parts. Both parts were treated 
alike—with neglect. Subsequently the county 
bought the southern farm, on which is now lo- 
cated the Almshouse. Two years ago, when the 
present superintendent took charge, this orchard 
was a forlorn-looking place, grown up to bushes, 
the trees being covered with moss and dead 
bark, and for years the crop;had hardly paid for 
harvesting. The superintendent took hold of 
this matter with energy, cut the bushes, trimmed 
the trees, plowed tle ground and applied un- 
leached ashes at the rate of seventy-five bushels 
per acre, and seeded the grass. The result was 
astonishing. The difference in the color of the 
foliage of that part so treated and the remain- 
der could be distinguished at a long distance; 
and while several hundred barrels of first-class 
fruit were gathered from the part so treated, on 
the other part there were but few apples, and 
those of cider quality. The superintendent says 
that if there is never another spear of grass cut 
or another apple gathered from this orchard, 
the county has lost nothing, for one year’s crop 
has more than paid the whole outlay. The soil 
is a gravelly loam, underlaid by hard-pan —mo- 
raine clay. 


WHEN PIGS GAIN FASTEST. 


Tue rule that young animals gain more 
rapidly in proportion to the food consumed has 
an apparent exception in young pigs. As soon 
as old enough tobe fed they are given a diet so 
plentiful and rich that their weak digestive or- 
gans are heavily overtasked. This is especially 
true where corn is the staple feed, as it is in 
large sections of the country. Corp, as @ main 
feed, should be tabooed until they are a year old. 
By this time their digestive organs will acquire 
power to digest even the richest food. If fed 
while young with oats or barley meal in summer, 
anda little cornmeal as cold weather approaches, 
the pig’s health will be unimpaired and his larg- 
est gain made while young.— Am. Cullrvator. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 














Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 00 
Lister Sros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 
0.8. Phosphate.............- 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone.........+» 81 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone ............+. 29 00@31 60 
Potato Fertilizer... aececese 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco eieaeereser 47 00@50 00 
Wee cccscvccees. [82 v0@85 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ 00@35 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 
ma per ong da su 00@35 00 
oe -five osphate, 
~ 4 Th ocnhenesgest 25 00 
Boonomicsl —— for ae nen 


Meal, per 2,000 Ibs...... ° * 30 00@838 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 





Empire State Superphospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone..........-. 32 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 

Manure.........+ vevees ° 46 00 

CH seccececoscosecese 44 00 

Vegetable ¢ deasingnererored ee 48 00 

Complete on i : 38 60 

Ammoniated ee. 80 00 

36 00 

26 00 

28 00 

45 00 

47 60 

Cab! 46 50 
AA Ammoniated mange 

phate Fertilizer........ 87 60 

Peligan Bone Fertilizer...... ° 82 560 


Witings stack @ Wee Special- 


PS. VERS ane 
Royai Bone P Mi 


88 00 
82 00 
Aaeclous Potate Pertitioss: 45 00 
85 00 
88 00 


ASHES.—We aon ae ‘cents for vot and 
6@5% for Pearl. i 


AGRICULTURAL. 


NIAGARA GRAPES, 


and other new and old varieties. APPLE TREES 
and full line nursery stock. CARNATIONS, VIO- 
LETs, ROSES for winter bloom, Special prices 
for fall delivery. 


DUFCHESS NURSERIES, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESORIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY: 
PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


‘High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a dry condition, thereby assuring 
full weight of ferns ng materia). Most flattering 
results where used side with other prepara- 
a Am vihere ‘tre no age’ 1 oes Shee Fersl- 
zers, orders direc e manufa rece 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N Y. 


JONES 


PAYSthe F FREICHT 


Iron Levers, Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 



















Every size Scale, For Tree price list 

mention a paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 

BINGHAMTON: NeW. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bo hate of Lime. 
GROUND "BONE, re bont mt L, BONE FLOUR. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New — —— non —e Street. 


ea Farmers | Miss are Tivitea to send for 


BUFF ALS SCALES 


AWARDED FIRST 
hay are pa 
oun ne ean rack ales ales, atm a BS Soret 
BEST T VALUE for "YOUR MONET. full particulars, address 
. BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mene pol ry at Kyo ms fap fas 
bem ret ave 
and then ave ta te EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS, « 
Iife-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the tts pe . Bee 
cause others have failed is no semen ‘or not now receiving 
Bend at ome for = treatke and a*Free Bottle of my istalivie 
remedy. Give a and Post Office, It costs you sothing for 
and I wil ° 

Wiel, and | Taras, Dk, Ti. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New York; 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Kestoring color when 
, and preventing Dandruff. 

















FILES FOR Eo DENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpz- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tar 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





850,000 


GRAPE VINES | 


100 Vv rie ties. Also Small fru Ite. , Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. 


yo he ev ines mailed for } 


ve price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, aa 








ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT, |= 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


nrg aa i te re ere | 


SAEMRR, Sec’y. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Sheet, WxB......eee0- see 


Ritchie, the Enaraver..............+++ eeceece 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Bize, 26x40. . evdere cccceee 200 





The Same, in Artist's Proof. signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver.. ecccccce 15 OO 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. "Bize, 16220... ~ 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Bize, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Bixe. V6x80,..ceccccseess 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x90...,.......... + 100 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cioth 

B60 PARES, PICS... ..coccesecscecresccccseseseseses 0 75 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bovna 

Cloth. 190 pages 


pocessescoscetec secccseececcceseee 0 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yo: k. 


Che Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

















PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
= Numbers (postage LEO). cocccrcccoccces sseeee83 OO 
(9 mos.) (postage free....... - 226 
os ° (6 mos.) *  eeavccrsescoceese 2 EO 
17 oe (4 mos.) oa 100 
13 (8 mos.),' - 16 
a ws (1 month), a 30 
2 ” (2 weeks), m 20 
1 Number (1 week), o -» 10 
One subscription two years..... Po screccccccccoses 6 00 
Two ) subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one Te- 
00 cocncecvesccgooscosnessosoes ercccccson o OE 
One subscription three years........ eenecesescoes 7 oo 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance...... eovsdesecBoensee wece eecececcces aecees 8 60 


One subscription four years... 


One subscription five JOars..----.. °° 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUR. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Taz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of @2.70 in addition wil] 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
fer which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order 0f Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these car be procured 
send the money ina REGIsTERED LETTER, The pres. 
ent registration s: is absolute 
isction beni lontey by mil and al Postmnater ae 
conknn anete by Postal Notes at the ek of fhe 
anon Dawes en’ on the subseription buoks without 


Br eit fabecr pha ons, ee pation I 8 siwayy 


fro . 4 to t 
Sim CATE ot may 


MM ae tee ay 


expiration & iittio' yi 





sere to Ese Fleet, street, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188 6. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 

in connection with Taz INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


P.-O. Bex 2787, 
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‘When children gather in delight 

To fill the air with bubbles bright, 

Of this let parents all be sure— 

The soap they use is good and pure, 
For, common grease in some we find 
With evil mixtures well combined 
That soon with burning sores will tell 
On lips and tongue, and gums as well, 
Let Ivory Soap, that’s made with care 
Of purest oils and essence rare, 

Be used by those who bubbles blow 
And greatest pleasure will they know, 
For brighter bubbles will be seen 
‘Where soap is pure and fresh and clean, 
While not a fear need cross the mind 
Of bad results of any kind. 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS, 


SUPERIOR QUALITY." 
ENGLISH HATS 





LATEST STEAMERS. 
E. WILLARD JONES 


(LATE BIRD & CO.), 
4D NASSAU STREET. 


SUIT HO. | 





Catalogues sent. 








Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 
Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 
AMMUNITION, 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and 
Sportsmen’s Articles. 
Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Flags, 
Lanterns, Balloons and Celebra- 
tion Goods Generally. 

No. 205 FRONT S8T., NEW YORK, 


Send for Catalogues and Discounta. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 


NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment js one of the gitest we! og 
08 Lape = the c ‘and sho 
Shoes of Mie hinds 





successfully conduct 
t a third of a century, | 


e 
best fami trade is ree tfully soliei 
from the hy trade will Rove the t sited, ouriere 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 











Catalogue free 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 
VAL 


residence 
and Small 
account of dea’ 





taining abou 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 1380, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


LE LECOUNTRY| RESIDENCE FOR SALE. freiece itis’ 








ard, Pear hard, 


te, "5 of the finost locations in the dete CE i ely place fora a Home. Sold only on 
of former owner, For particulars and Photograph, 


dress H. 8. Anderson, Union Springs,N.Y. 








ENTERPRISE [VJEAT CHOPPERS. 
BEST IN THH WORLD. 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 


FOR CHOPPING & 
Sausace Meat, Mince 
Meat, Hameurnc STEAK © 
ror Dyspeptics. Beer £ 
TEA FOR INVALIDS, &c. © 
oO 


Farm and Fireside says : 

“It is the only Meat Chopper 
we ever saw that we would give 
house room. It has proven such 
@ very useful machine that we 
want our readers to enjoy its 
benefits with us.’ 

ad ee 
Send for Catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE 








No. 10 Chey 3 ng v8 ggtante, 


° 0 


12 Cone 1 pound ra iat. 


22 cho 2 pounds per minute 
32 we =x? pings er minute 
00. 





American “Agricaultariet says > 
“We have given this Meat 
Chopper a thorough trial with 
most satisfactory results. They 
excel anything of the kind made 
sin either hemisphere.” 
Te 


7 SOLD BY THE 


No. 10 Family Size, Price, $3.00. Hardware Trade 


W’F’G CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE MANHATTAN 


‘LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Was organized in 1850, and has 
accumulated Assets of over 
$11,000,000, with a Net 
Surplus over all liabil- 
ities of $2,300,000, 
by the valuation of 
‘the New York 
Insurance De- 
partment, 


Points for an Insurer to Consider. 


*S ORDINARY. LIFE INSURANCE policy 
tar ge oy estate for your dependents after your 
{ree from the claims of creditors, 
an “ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY 
provides for death,and also for one's (advancing 

years; butata heavy outlay. 


The Manhattan’s New Plan 


offers both advantages combined in one, and at a 
vor much reduced co 
is new af is superior to, ordinary Life Insur. 
ance because you need not 
Superior to. ordinary We nh, "leeenen, be- 
cause much less expensive 
Saperioe to Tontine” insurance. 

Because the results are not estimated, but fixed 
im : positive contract. 

Because after three years their is no forfeiture 
of pte on discontinuance of the policy, a cash 
or paid up value being guaranteed, by the New York 
Law. Business men appreciate the advantages of 
this new = of insurance, and are largely invest- 
ing n it, because— 

he annual deposit'is practically saved, while it 
secures 2D insurance during a designated 


POSITIVE RESULTS 


OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN, 
Age 80; Amount of Policy, $10,000; 
Term, 20 Years. 
The Annual Premium will be...... 


Atthe ond of that time ths fe 7 
pany will return to the holder in 

tte ety cigs 6 tape a pp aig 85,700 00 
Thus the $10,000 insurance will 
been secured at the net cost 

for’ 0 years of only 





$301 80 





occ ee neweeseeooee 


$1.68 per year $1,000 ipoure 
ance, or if th ‘ash e not dra 
the policy witl ecome paid up tor810,050 00 


hese resultsare not estimated, but ‘are fixedin a 
Positive Contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
walle bein, pereste inthe event of the death of the 

reisne forfeiture of payment on dis- 
continaance of | policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid up Value being 
Guaranteed by the Terms of 
the New York Law, 


For examples of other ages, and also on the 10 and 
15 fa plan, write or apply at the office. 


OTE.—The Manhattan's ‘is the simplest form of 
te in existence, and Incontestible after five years, 
chis eature having been originated and adopted by 
this Company over 21 years ago. 


THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 
{156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 





MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 





PLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and TOP 
WATCHES,| NICKEL-SILVER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP, 


For sale by all Jewelers or by the Monufpctarers 
who will deliver them to any partof the U. 8. and 
warrant them in every respect. If not satisfactory 
ean be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-lists. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Broadway. N. V. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
roents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods re ceived and returned by mail and express. 
also called for and delivered free within city =. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


im BACON PIANOS, 1 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish, 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Taventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
meted Pina Pianos and several meritorious 
m useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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HAVE JUST CLOSED OUT FROM A LEAD- 
ING IMPORTER, AT A REDUCTION OF 
ONE-THIRD OF REGULAR PRICE, THE 
BALANCE OF HIS STOCK OF THIS SEA- 
SON’S GARMENTS, CONSISTING OF 1,420 
FINE 


ENGLISH TAILOR-MADE 


WALKING JACKETS 
NEWMARKETS 


(WITH CAPES) 

IN PLAIDS, STRIPES AND PLAIN MEDIUM 
AND HEAVY WEIGHT CLOTH, SATIN- 
LINED AND OF SUPERB WORRMANSHIP, 
EVERY GARMENT GUARANTEED A PER- 
FECT FIT. 





WALKING JACKETS AT $4.69, $6.98, 
$9.98, $12.58. 


NEWMARKETS (WITH CAPES) $6.49, 
$9.98, $12.50, $14.50. 


20th St., and 6th Av. 








LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


. APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


Shaw, Aplin Go 


Maaufecturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sadbury Street, 
Band fer Jeovierns. BOSTOR. 


“Unigue and Tasteful Designs 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E, 20th St., New York. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F’G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 




















Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





Qvar STONE 


CHEAPEST &BEST MILL 

SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 

TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
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